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CHAPTER    I. 


THE   ANONYMOUS   LETTER. 

There  was  no  chance  of  Mr.  Oliver  allowing 
Joanna  to  forget  the  promise  he  had  exacted 
from  her  as  the  condition  of  his  remaining  an- 
other week  in  Paris ;  neither  did  there  apj)ear 
much  chance  of  Joanna  being  inclined  to  do  so. 

Happiness — such  happiness  as  she  now  enjoyed 
in  the  sincere  and  tender  ]ove  of  the  only  man  to 
whom  she  had  ever  givefi  a  single  thought — was 
far  too  novel  a  thing  to  this  sensitive,  but  hitherto 
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lonely  hearted  girl,  for  her  to  do  otherwise  than 
bask  gladly  in  its  warmth  and  light,  to  caress 
and  make  much  of  ity  as  a  fond  mother  would  of 
a  child  long  despaired  of,  but  given  to  her  arms 
at  last. 

And  to  James  Oliver  it  was  a  pleasure  rare, 
refined,  and  as  he. believed,  inexhaustible,  to 
watch,  in  the  woman  he  now  dearly  loved,  that  flood 
of  sunshine  breaking  through  her  whole  nature, 
which  Joanna  never  even  tried  to  hide  from  him, 
and  which  he  knew  she  gloried  in  owing,  under 
the  God  she  humbly  served,  to  him. 

Apart  too  from  their  mutual  attachment  they 
s  uited  each  other  admirably.  They  had  always 
possessed  many  tastes,  many  ideas,  in  common, 
even  in  those  days  when  Mr.  Oliver,  through  the 
influence  of  an  ardent  imagination,  had  been  led 
captive  by  Elsie's  childish  loveliness  and  grace; 
and  now  that  their  views  and  aims  in  life  were 
the  same,  and  that  they  looked  forward,  with 
unspeakable  gratitude,  to  the  prospect  of  spend- 
ing that  life  together,  it  was  no  wonder  that  these 
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two  should  not  weary  of  being  constantly  in  each 
other's  society,  nor  that  they  should  be  quite 
indifferent  as  to  what  the  world  said  of  their 
independent  proceedings. 

It  was  only  in  the  evenings  that  the  rest  of  the 
family  saw  anything  of  them,  and  then  they 
usually  sat  together  while  Mrs.  Vicing  23layed 
for  the  delight  and  admiration  of  her  now  all  but 
acknowledged  suitor,  or  Elsie  sang— often  her  old 
English  songs — for  the  amusement  of  the  party 
generally. 

''  I  wish,"  said  Joanna,  on  one  occasion,  when 
she  had  remarked  with  what  pleasure  Mr.  Oliver 
had  been  listening  to  her  younger  sister's  singing, 
*'  I  wish  for  your  sake,  James,  that  I  had  some 
talent  for  music.  I  would  begin  to  cultivate  it, 
even  now,  if  I  had,  but  I  fear  it  would  be  all 
useless,  and  a  waste  of  time.  You  ought  to  have 
had  a  wife  who  could  at  least  sing." 

"  Ought  I?"  he  replied,  looking  at  her  with  a 
smile  that  must  have  reassured  the  most  self 
distrustful  heart  in  the  world.     "  Well,  I  cannot 
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explain  to  you  how  it  is,  dear,  fori  do  love  music 
almost  passionately,  and  yet  it  is  quite  true  that 
I  have  not  the  least  regret  that  you  neither  play 
nor  sing.  I  suppose,  Jo,  a  real,  true  love  can  see 
no  deficiency,  can  desire  no  shadow  of  a  change, 
in  the  beloved  object." 

Now  it  happened  that  Elsie,  who  had  given  up 
her  place  at  the  piano  to  Mrs.  Vining,  and  was 
hovering  restlessly  (she  had  grown  strangely 
restless  of  late)  about  the  part  of  the  room  where 
the  lovers  sat — it  happened  that  she  overheard 
just  the  latter  clause  of  Mr.  Oliver's  very  tender 
speech  to  her  sister — heard  and  made  her  own 
private  comments  thereon. 

Yes,  a  real,  true  love  would  indeed  be  incapable 
of  either  fault-finding  or  complaint,  a  real,  true 
love  would  see  perfection  where  others  saw 
deficiency.  If  Edgar  had  loved  her  as  James 
Oliver  loved  Joanna,  would  he  ever  have  required 
her  to  take  music  lessons  ?  Would  he  ever  have 
treated  her  as  a  child  with  an  imperfect  education, 
who,  because  she  was  young  and  docile,  might  be 
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trained  and  disciplined  into  something  which,  by 
and  bye,  would  perchance  not  disgrace  him  as  his 
wife,  and  the  mother  of  his  children  ? 

Poor  Elsie,  you  see,  had  not  forgotten  her 
father-in-law's  observations  on  that  last  morning 
which  she  had  spent  alone  with  him,  and  in  the 
present  warped  and  uneasy  state  of  her  mind  this 
remembrance  played  no  unimportant  part  in  con- 
vincing her  that  her  husband  had  never  really 
loved  her ;  that  he  had  married  her  for  her  youth 
and  good  looks,  and  because  he  wanted  an  English 
wife  to  head  his  establishment  and  to  become  the 
mother  of  his  children. 

James  Oliver,  who  was  now  the  type  of  a  real 
lover  in  this  little  woman's  foolish  eyes,  cared 
nothing  for  conventionalities,  despised  the  opinion 
of  that  world  Mr.  Carlyon  held  in  such  respect, 
suffered  nothing  and  no  one  to  stand  between 
him  and  the  woman  he  had  chosen ;  and  finally 
regarded  her  as  without  speck  or  flaw  from  head 
to  foot — morally,  physically,  and  intellectually. 

Happy  Joanna  !     She  had  come  suddenly  into 
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possession  of  life's  one  dazzling,  golden  crown, 
slie  had  had  poured  into  her  lap,  while  she  looked 
not  for  them,  the  very  brightest  flowers  of  para- 
dise that  could  still  bloom  in  this  cold  and  desert 
world. 

True  indeed  she  deserved  all  this  and  more,  and 
Elsie  could  rejoice,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  own 
bitterness  of  spirit,  at  the  happiness  of  that  dear 
sister  who  had  ever  been  as  a  mother  to  her — but 
still,  still,  there  was  the  old  craving,  the  old 
asking  for  warmth  and  sunshine  for  herself  too, 
the  childlike  questioning  as  to  why,  when  her 
eager,  hungry  soul  yearned  for  bread  she  should 
receive  only  a  stone. 

It  happened  that  just  at  this  time  Edgar 
(believing  possibly  that  with  both  her  sisters  and 
their  respective  cavaliers  his  wife  could  not  miss 
him)  was  a  good  deal  from  home,  and  that  not 
unfrequently,  when  he  returned,  there  was  a  cloud 
upon  his  countenance,  an  aspect  of  general  unrest 
and  worry  which  did  not  escape  Elsie's  observation, 
nor  tend  to  dissipate  the  uneasiness  of  her  own 
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mind.  If  ever  she  asked  him  where  he  had  been, 
or  what  doing,  she  fancied  his  replies  were  vague 
and  indefinite,  and  that  the  way  he  evidently 
shrank  from  being  questioned  proved,  not  only 
that  Mr.  Carlyon  senior  was  right  in  warning  her 
not  to  try  her  husband's  patience  in  this  manner, 
bat  also  that  Edgar  had  some  secret  which  he  was 
determined  his  poor  little  unloved  wife  should 
never  share. 

And  here  it  may  suggest  itself  to  some  one  to 
enquire  whether  Elsie's  distress  (which  was 
growing  into  a  very  positive  thing)  took  any  more  * 
definite  form  than  a  general  belief  that  her  hus- 
band had  never  loved  her  as  she  loved  him,  and 
as  she  had  always  hoped  to  be  loved.  Did  she 
really  believe  that  there  was  another  woman  in 
the  way,  nearer  to  his  heart,  and  with  whom  all 
that  was  mysterious  and  nnexplainable  in  his 
conduct  must  be  connected  ? 

No.  Hitherto  her  mind  had  never  reached  the 
point  of  actual  jealousy^  her  tender  feet  had  never 
yet  trodden  that  cruel  ground  where  every  step  is 
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OQ  fierce,  burning  coals,  and  where  every  breath 
is  drawn  from  a  scorching  and  poisoned  atmos- 
phere. 

It  remained  for  one  unscrupulous,  reckless 
hand  to  lead  her  there ;  and  while  all  around  her, 
engrossed  for  the  time  in  their  own  pleasures  or 
interests,  were  deeming  Elsie's  happiness  secure, 
were^  wholly  unconscious  on  what  a  totterins: 
foundation  it  already  stood,  the  enemy  was 
preparing  his  weapons,  was  sharpening  the  two 
edged  sword  that  was  destined  to  cut  deep  into 
the  heart  and  life  of  this  hapless  child,  who 
shivered  and  moaned  if  only  a  passing  cloud  came 
between  her  and  the  sunshine. 

James  Oliver  returned  to  England  at  the  end  of 
his  extra  week,  but  not  before  he  had  arranged 
that  Joanna  should  come  and  share  his  home  the 
very  moment  he  could  get  one  ready  for  her. 
This  would  be,  he  said,  while  there  was  still  some 
green  in  the  land,  some  flowers  blooming  upon 
the  earth  which  had  become  so  rich  to  him  since 
he  had  won  the  heart  he  prized  above  all  that 
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earth's  most  precious  things.  And  Joanna, 
trembling  at  the  full  tide  of  joy  that  rushed  in 
upon  her  at  every  renewed  proof  that  she  was 
loved  even  as  she  herself  loved,  stood  before  her 
future  husband  with  a  brightly  glowing  cheek, 
and  suffered  him  to  read  in  her  truthful  eyes, 
though  her  lips  were  silent,  that  she  should 
esteem  no  lot  so  blessed  as  that  of  dwelling  with 
him  in  any  home  he  might  prepare  for  her. 

A  few  days  after  Mr.  Oliver's  departure  Mrs. 
Vining  announced  to  her  sisters  that  her  admirer 
had  spoken  out  plainly,  and  asked  her  to  be 
his  wife,  adding,  not  much  to  their  astonish- 
ment, though  certainly  to  the  regret  of  one  of 
them,  that  she  had  accepted  his  proposals,  and 
was  to  become  Madame  Guinchard  early  in  the 
ensuing  month. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  from  this  time  the 
widow's  hands  and  mind  were  full  —  so 
full  indeed  of  work  and  thought  and  prepara- 
tions of  various  kinds,  that  Joanna  need 
have    indulged    in     no    fears     respecting     the 
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aching  of  her  heart.  That  might  come  by 
and  bye,  when,  in  her  hixurious  home  at  Lyons , 
with  her  new  lord,  she  would  have  leisure  to  look 
back  and  reflect ;  but  at  present  nothing  of  the 
sort  was  even  possible,  and  all  the  hearts  in  Paris, 
including  her  own,  might  have  been  not  only 
aching  but  breaking,  without  G-eorgina  Yining 
rousing  herself  from  her  multitudinous  occupa- 
tions to  a  consciousness  of  the  fact. 

So  Elsie  and  her  griefs  were  perfectly  safe  from 
any  espionage  in  that  quarter ;  and  Joanna, 
whose  eyesight,  now  that  her  lover  had  gone, 
would  certainly  have  been  keener,  was  unex- 
pectedly invited  at  this  time  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  poor  Lillie,  Mr.  Richard  Wilmot  having 
announced  to  his  wife  that  he  had  business  in  the 
provinces  which  would  take  him  from  home  for  a 
rather  uncertain  period. 

Joanna  wrote  from  Versailles  to  tell  Elsie  and 
Mrs.  Vining  that  Lillie  was  not  looking  nearly 
so  well  as  when  they  had  seen  her  last,  that  her 
mind  appeared  unusually  harassed  and  depressed, 
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but  that  she  acknowledged  to  no  new  trouble, 
and  declared  herself  still  quite  ignorant  of  ail 
her  husband's  pursuits  and  means  of  liveli- 
hood. 

There  seemed,  Joanna  added,  no  want  of  ready 
money,  nor  of  any  ordinary  comforts  in  the 
establishment,  but  she  remarked  that  Lillie 
spent  as  little  as  she  possibly  could,  and  denied 
herself  some  things  which  appeared  really  neces- 
sary for  her,  and  which  judging  from  her  present 
command  of  money  there  was  no  absolute  occa- 
sion for  her  going  without.      .  « 

The  inference  that  Joanna  could  not  help 
drawing  from  her  observatiqns  was  that  poor 
Mrs.  Wilmot,  though  kept  in  the  dark  to  a 
certain  extent  as  to  her  husband's  occupations 
and  associates,  was  still  persuaded  that  these 
were  of  a  disreputable  kind,  and  consequently 
shrank  from  using  money  that  might  have  been 
even  dishonestly  obtained. 

Mr.  Cheviot  continued  still  her  firm  and  un- 
tiring friend,  bringing    her    from  time  to  time 
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books  and  flowers  and  sweetmeats — such  things 
as  he  deemed  it  justifiable  to  offer  to  a  lady  who 
was  in  fact  young  enough  to  have  been  his 
daughter,  but  whom  he  would  not  have  humiliated 
(by  any  appearance  of  conferring  favours  upon 
her)  for  the  whole  world. 

"  So  you  see,"  wrote  Joanna — out  of  the  full- 
ness no  doubt  of  her  own  grateful,  satisfied  heart, 
"  in  every  lot,  however  bitter,  there  is  a  little 
taste  of  sweetness  left,  to  prove  to  us  that  Our 
Father  loves  and  pities  His  children  even  while 
He  is  sending  them  those  trials  which  are  needful 
to  lead  them  to  Himself." 

It  would  have  been  well  for  poor  Elsie  had  she 
pondered  rather  more  earnestly  upon  this  com- 
forting truth  before  the  next  cloud  burst  upon 
her,  and  filled  her  trembling,  frightened  soul 
with  the  belief  that  heaven  and  earth  were  alike 
failing  her. 

One  evening  as  she  sat  at  home  alone  waiting 
for  Edgar,  who  had  gone  out  immediately  after 
dinner,  promising  (as  she  complained    of  head- 
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ache)  to  come  and  take  her  for  a  walk,  as  she  sat 
doing  nothing,  but  just  nursing  her  vague  un- 
happiness  and  thinking  that  even  Lillie  was  less 
to  be  pitied  than  herself,  her  maid  came  suddenly 
into  the  room   and  handed  her  mistress  a  letter. 

A  man  had  left  it  with  the  porter  for  madame, 
she  said,  and  with  a  special  request,  accompanied 
by  a  bribe  most  likely,  that  it  should  be  delivered 
immediately  into  madame's  own  hands  if  she 
were  alone,  or  kept  for  her  if  she  were  not. 

Having  explained  thus  much  the  discreet  wait- 
ing woman  retired,  wondering  that  her  young- 
mistress,  being  such  a  child  in  years  and  experi- 
ence, should  not  have  looked  more  guilty  and 
confused  when  she  received  the  letter. 

In  point  of  fact,  Elsie's  only  feeling  was  one  of 
bewilderment,  as  she  listened  to  her  servant's 
account  of  how  the  dubious  note  she  held  in  her 
hand  had  been  left,  and  as  she  discovered  that  it 
was  addressed  in  French,  in  a  writing  wholly 
unfamiliar  to  her. 

These  were  the  contents,  translated  into  English. 
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"A  sincere  well-wisher  of  Madame  Carlyon 
has  decided,  after  mature  consideration,  upon 
informing  her  that  the  husband  she  trusts  and 
honours  is  basely  and  cruelly  deceiving  her. 
There  is  a  young  and  beautiful  lady  residing  at 
present,  in  great  seclusion,  at  Versailles.  This 
lady  receives  but  one  visitor,  upon  whose  name 
and  position  in  society  Monsieur  Edgar  Carlyon 
might,  if  he  chose,  be  able  to  throw  some  light. 
The  writer  of  the  present  letter  has  no  motive 
but  to  warn  Madame  Carlyon  against  a  too  im- 
plicit trust  in  a  man  who,  whatever  his  outward 
seemino^  and  professions,  has  in  reality  as  black 
and  deceitful  a  heart  as  all  Paris  could  produce. 
Madame  Carlyon  is  earnestly  recommended  not 
to  show  this  letter,  but  to  watch  diligently,  to 
question  cautiously,  and  by  degrees  to  find  out 
the  disgraceful  truth  for  herself." 

Three  separate  times,  with  burning  cheeks  and 
quivering  lips,  Elsie  read  over  the  above  words 
before  her  startled  mind  entirely  took  in  their 
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extraordinaiy  purport.  When  it  had  quite  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so,  in  gaining  a  really  clear 
notion  of  all  that  her  anonymous  correspondent 
implied,  her  first  wild  impulse  was  to  ring  the 
bell  violently,  to  send  for  her  bonnet  and  shawl, 
and  to  rush  out  alone  into  the  already  partially 
darkened  streets  in  search  of  her  husband. 

This,  I  repeat,  was  her  first  impulse,  while  the 
mind  was  half  stunned  and  wholly  turned  out  of 
its  natural  course  by  the  blow  it  had  received. 
But  before  the  bell  could  be  answered,  another 
feeling  had  succeeded,  a  terrible  agonizing  shrink-  ' 
ing  from  even  seeing  her  husband — much  less 
accusing  him,  as  she  first  thought  to  do — lest 
any  word  or  look  should,  in  spite  of  his  indignant 
denials,  confirm,  or  seem  to  confirm,  the  state- 
ments of  that  cruel  letter. 

It  was  rather  a  singular  fact,  though  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  tendencies  of  Elsie's  nature,  that 
she  should  never  for  a  moment  entertain  a  doubt 
that  her  husband   would  deny  the  whole  charge. 
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She  could  bring  herself  to  the  point  of  doubting  his 
truth  and  honour,  even  upon  such  feeble  testimony 
as  that  of  an  ill-written,  clumsily-worded  letter 
from  an  unknown  hand ;  but  she  could  not  get 
the  length  of  believing  her  doom  so  sure  and 
unalterable  as  it  must  be,  could  Edgar  do  less 
than  swear  the  whole  thing  to  be  a  delusion  and 
a  cheat. 

And  though  amongst  weak  women  it  might  be 
difficult  to  find  a  weaker  than  Elsie  Carlyon,  she 
is  not  the  only  one  whose  domestic  peace  has 
been  shaken  to  its  very  centre,  if  not  entirely 
destroyed  through  the  medium  of  that  most  cruel 
and  cowardly  of  all  human  weapons,  an  anonymous 
letter. 

When  her  astonished  waiting-maid  appeared 
in  answer  to  her  imperative  summons,  instead  of 
asking  for  a  bonnet  and  cloak,  Elsie  said  she  felt 
faint  and  ill,  and  would  go  at  once  to  bed. 
Monsieur  was  to  be  informed  that  her  headache 
had  increased,  and  requested  not  to  disturb  her. 
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The  same  message,  with  the  addition  of  apologies 
for  not  waiting  up  for  Mrs.  Vining,  was  to  be 
given  to  that  lady  when  she  came  in. 

"  Very  sure  that  could  not  have  been  a  love 
letter,  after  all,"  was  the  thought  of  the  acute 
Frenchwoman,  as  she  received  these  orders  and 
went  out  to  prepare  her  young  mistress's  bedroom. 
^'  Madame  is  as  white  as  a  corpse,  and  even 
Englishwomen,  droll  as  they  are,  don't  look 
scared  like  that  when  gentlemen  make  them 
declarations.  Poor  young  lady!  Perhaps  she 
has  heard  of  the  death  of  some  old  lover,  and  is 
afraid  monsieur  will  observe  her  pale  face.  Allons  ! 
I  will  tell  him  her  head  is  distracting  her,  and 
give  him  a  hint  that  shall  keep  him  easy,  and 
make  him  very  kind  and  tender  over  her." 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE    VISION   IN   THE   AIR. 

Mademoiselle  Clarice's  well  intended  hint, 
which  she  failed  not  to  give  her  master  as  soon  as 
she  could  see  him  alone,  did  exactly  what  she 
intended  it  to  do.  It  made  Mr.  Carlyon  set  down 
to  a  most  natural  cause  all  that,  dating  from  that 
evening,  appeared  strange  and  otherwise  in- 
explicable either  in  the  manner  or  conduct  of  his 
wife.  When  Elsie,  after  a  sleepless  night  of  such 
mental  torture  as  few  things  except  doubt  of  one 
we  love  can  produce,  declared  her  inability  to  rise 
on  account  of  the  continued  pain  in  her  head,  her 
husband  caressed  and  soothed  her  tenderly,  told 
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her  to  lie  quite  still,  and  not  even  attempt  to 
speak,  and  that  he  would  bring  her  breakfast  up 
to  her  himself. 

Poor  Elsie  was  far  too  hungry  for  love  and 
kindness  to  reject  disdainfully  (as  a  woman  of 
any  spirit  would  have  done)  what  she  believed  to 
be  only  a  hypocritical  semblance  of  affection,  or  at 
most  the  sort  of  affection  which  pity  for  a  weak 
and  helpless  object  might  inspire.  So  she  mur- 
mured a  few  low  words  of  thanks  to  her  husband, 
and  then  closed  her  burning  eyes,  and  resolutely 
kept  back  her  tears  from  flowing  till  he  came  to 
her  again. 

There  was  no  pretence  at  all  about  the  actual 
physical  pain  she  was  enduring-  She  had  thought 
and  thought,  till,  as  on  one  former  occasion,  her 
mind  seemed  to  become  quite  incapable  of  think- 
ing any  longer ;  but  there  was  this  great  differ- 
ence between  that  time  and  the  present.  Then, 
her  apprehensions  and  doubts  being  all  vague  and 
undefined,  pointing  to  no  known  or  living  object 
in  connection  with  her  husband,  she  could,  when 
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they  had  grown  unendurable,  throw  them  off 
altogether  by  the  vigorous  exercise  of  that  mental 
faculty  which  had  helped  her  always  in  strug- 
oiins"  out  of  the  shade  into  the  sunshine.  Now. 
there  was  a  real,  tangible,  living  presence  to 
grapple  with,  a  woman  "  young  and  beautiful," 
(oh,  how  those  two  adjectives  were  burnt  in  upon 
Elsie's  brain !)  whose  very  place  of  abode  was 
revealed  to  her,  corresponding  but  too  correctly 
with  a  previous  haunting  suspicion  in  reference 
to  that  very  locality.  As  to  who  might  be  the 
writer  of  the  letter,  the  hapless  recipient  of  it 
did  not  as  yet  trouble  herself  much  to  conjecture. 
It  is  true  she  had  at  first  thought  it  possible  that 
Dick  Wilmot  might  have  had  a  hand  in  it,  but 
the  remembrance  of  his  ignorance  of  the  French 
language,  and  the  unlikelihood,  as  it  appeared  to 
her,  of  even  this  bad  man  employing  an  agent  in 
such  a  matter,  caused  her  .soon  to  reject  the  idea 
of  her  brother-in-law  being  concerned  in  it,  and 
to  decide  that  it  mattered  not  one  bit  who  the 
revealer  was,  since  he  had  accomplished  his  object 
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of  compelling  her  to  accept,  as  at  least  a  probable 
truth,  the  horrible  thing  revealed. 

The  young  and  beautiful  woman  living  alone 
at  Versailles,  occupying  the  place  in  her 
husband's  heart  which  she,  his  wife,  had  every 
right  to  fill,  claiming  his  time,  his  thoughts,  his 
love,  perhaps  making  him  wish  every  hour  of 
every  day  that  he  were  free  to  give  her  his 
name  with  all  the  rest  he  gave. 

This  was  the  horrible  thing  that  was  henceforth 
to  be  poor  little  Elsie's  constant  companion,  the 
ghastly  vision  that  was  to  be  with  her  in  her 
lying  down  and  in  her  rising  up,  in  her  sleeping- 
no  less  than  in  her  waking  thoughts ;  the  enemy 
armed  at  all  points  who  was  to  resist  her  utmost 
e  fforts  either  at  escape  or  defeat,  and  who  would 
only  laugh  mockingly  at  her  if  ever  in  obedience 
to  the  instincts  of  her  nature,  she  cried  wildly  for 
help  or  rescue  to  the  silent  earth  or  the  unanswer- 
ing  heavens. 

It  often  hapj)ens  that  when  a  woe  is  past  we 
wonder  greatly  at  the  manner  in  which  we  were 
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enabled  to  bear  it,  and  feel  that  could  it  return, 
our  powers  of  endurance  would  be  infinitely 
smaller,  and  more  rapidly  exhausted.  So  it  is  in 
looking  forward  to  a  possible  calamity,  because 
strength  is  given  only  for  the  present  moment, 
and  rarely  either  in  retrospect  or  in  advance.  To 
say  that  Elsie  bore  the  first  brunt  of  her  new  and 
strange  trial  well,  would  be  saying  far  too  much, 
for,  in  truth,  she  writhed  and  smarted  in  every 
fibre  of  her  being  under  it,  but  she  bore  it  to  her- 
self;  she  concealed  it  very  tolerably  from  those 
around  her,  and,  I  think,  this  was  a  great  deal 
for  so  weak  and  frail  and  dependent  a  creature  to 
accomplish. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  but  for  the  opportune 
insinuations  of  her  maid  Clarice,  and  the  im~ 
pression  fixed  thereby  on  the  mind  of  her  husband, 
it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  Elsie, 
in  her  constantly  low  spirits  and  with  her  fre- 
quent, hysterical  attacks,  to  have  escaped  a 
questioning  that  might  in  the  end  have  led  to  a 
revelation  of  the  whole  truth — but  Edgar,  per- 
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fectly  satisfied  that  his  wife's  symptoms  were 
natural  and  inevitable,  very  happy,  too,  in  the 
prospect  of  becoming  a  father,  believed  she  was 
better  let  alone  for  the  present,  and  so  contented 
himself  with  additional  kindness  and  attention  to 
the  drooping  invalid,  who  was  fain  to  accept 
greedily  all  he  gave,  and  who  shrank  ii"om  con- 
tradicting the  belief  to  which  she  soon  understood 
she  owed  even  this  semblance  of  love  and  tender- 
ness, and  which  saved  her  too  from  being  either 
wondered  at  or  questioned. 

'*  You  must  really  rouse  up,  Elsie,  for  my 
wedding,"  Mrs.  Vining  said  to  her  one  day,  as  the 
period  fixed  for  that  ceremony  was  approaching. 
"  Moni&ieur  Guinchardy^Q\A^\>Q  quite  distressed  to 
see  such  a  pale,  melancholy  face  accompanying  me 
to  the  altar.  I'm  sure  I  can't  remember  beinof 
hipped  in  this  way  when  I  was  going  to  have  my 
darling  Arthur ;  but  I  suppose  your  long  illness 
has  left  some  weakness  in  your  system  which 
shows  itself  in  this  frightful  nervous  depression 
now.    I  think  we  had   much  better  have  Joanna 
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back  from  "Versailles  at  once,  as  I  have  so  little 
time  to  devote  to  you." 

"Not  for  the  world,''  replied  Elsie,  with  a 
quickness  and  an  energy  she  had  rarely  displayed 
of  late.  "Jo  is  very  happy  where  she  is,  and 
Lillie  must  find  her  an  unspeakable  comfort 
Since  they  are  both  to  be  here  for  your  wedding, 
they  had  better  only  come  the  day  before.  I  am 
all  right,  Georgina,"  she  added,  with  a  dreary 
attempt  at  sudden  cheerfulness  ;  "  and  don't  want 
any  other  society  than  my  husband's.  Why 
should  I  ?  " 

''Why  indeed,  my  dear?"  said  the  widow, 
carelessly,  and  with  her  thoughts  wandering  off 
to  the  last  important  order  she  had  given  her 
milliner  that  morning.  "  I  am  sure  a  more 
devoted  husband  never  lived.  It  must  be  your 
own  fault  if  you  are  not  perfectly  happy," 

Her  own  fault !  It  was  a  simple  thing  to  have 
said  to  her,  and  Elsie  knew  in  what  a  light,  in- 
different spirit  Mrs.  Yining  had  spoken,  and  yet 
the    words  irritated  her  at  the  moment  almost 
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past  endurance.  She  saw  floating  in  the  air 
above  her  (alas  I  when  did  she  not  see  it  ?)  the 
vision  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  and  she 
felt  the  strongest  impulse  to  cry  aloud  and 
revile  that  unknown  shadow,  and  declare  that  it 
was  her  fault,  only  hers. 

Luckily  for  the  preservation  of  the  wife's  secret, 
Mrs.  Vining  left  the  room  without  even  observing 
that  her  thoughtless  remark  had  distressed  her 
sister,  and  then  poor  Elsie  could  clench  the  hands 
that  were  growing  so  thin  and  white,  and  strain 
her  eyes  to  discern  more  clearly  that  floating 
vision  in  the  air  (her  imagination  painted  it  daily 
in  fairer  and  brighter  colours)  and  whisper  to  her 
tortured  heart  alone,  the  sick  loathing  which  that 
beauty  and  that  grace  inspired. 

It  seemed  strange,  though,  perhaps,  it  is  but  a 
common  experience,  that  all  the  bitterness  and 
animosity  of  Elsie  Carlyon's  nature,  which  had 
been  called  into  life  by  the  discovery  of  her  hus- 
band's treachery  and  infidelity,  should  be  poured 
out  wholly  upon  her  unknown  rival,  while  not  a 
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single  angry  or  resentful  feeling  had  as  yet  been 
excited  against  him.  I  cannot,  of  course,  say 
how  it  would  have  been  had  Edgar's  outward 
manner  changed  in  any  degree  towards  his  wife ; 
but,  as  it  was,  she  felt  certain  that  she  loved 
him  more  than  ever,  and  accepted  with  a  hundred 
fold  the  gratitude  of  ha  ppier  days,  every  token  of 
affection  and  kindness  that  he  lavished,  and  cer- 
tainly with  no  niggard  hand,  upon  her. 

It  was  because  he  fancied  it  would  give  his 
poor  little  nervous,  low-spirited  Elsie  especial 
gratification,  that  he  had  suggested  her  asking 
Mrs.  Wilmot,  in  her  husband's  absence,  to  come 
with  Joanna  to  Mrs.  Vining's  wedding,  and 
although  neither  this  nor  anything  else  could,  in 
itself,  be  productive  of  the  smallest  comfort  to 
Elsie,  while  the  haunting  shadow  of  her  life 
still  walked  beside  her,  she  thanked  Edgar 
cordially  for  the  kindness  of  the  thought ;  and, 
for  the  sake  of  those  others  whom  it  would  gratify, 
failed  not  to  act  upon  it. 

The  anonymous  letter  had  advised  her  to  watch 
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narrowly  and  question  cautiously,  till  by  degrees 
she  should  find  out  for  herself  the  truth  of  the 
accusation  made  by  the  writer.     Many  women, 
had  they  been  weak  enough  to  attach  any  credit 
at  all  to  such  a  letter,  would  no  doubt  have  acted 
strictly  in  accordance  with  its  wise  counsel ;   but 
Elsie  could  not  do  this ;  she  had  no  heart  for  it,  no 
courage.     She  did  not  want  to  have  the  truth — if 
truth    it    was — confirmed    to    her.     She   would 
gladly  and  thankfully  have  drunk  of  the  waters  of 
Lethe  and  forgotten  the  whole  thing,  even  though 
such  forgetfulness  had  entailed  the  certainty  of 
her  rival  maintaining  her  present  ground  undis- 
puted. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  my  readers  will  see  clearly 
the  character  I  am  attempting  to  paint,  will 
understand  the  nature — I  believe  it  to  be  an 
exceptional  one — which  would  have  chosen  the 
most  profound  mental  blindness,  which  would 
have  sacrificed  any  amount  of  dignity,  which 
would  have  foregone  the  very  sweetest  and  most 
complete  revenge,  if  by  such  a  course  it  could 
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just  escape  the  purely  personal  misery  from  which 
all  its  instincts  so  strongly  and  imperiously 
revolted. 

Most  women,  as   I   believe,   under  a  similar 
suspicion  to  that  which  was  in  reality  eating  into 
the  very  core  of  Elsie's  life,  would  have  taken 
some  steps  to  discover  who  and  what  the  lady 
was,  in  the  flesh,  whose   shadowy  presence  upon 
their  hearths  robbed  them  of  all  joy  and  comfort. 
But  it  never  even  occurred  to  Elsie  to  do  anything 
of  the   sort.      She   thoroughly    believed  in  the 
actual  existence  of  such  a  person,  and  while  her 
vivid  imagination  could  not  help  investing  the 
uni^nowu  with  every  graceful  and  lovely  attribute, 
with  the  form  and  features  we  give  to  angels  in 
our  dreams,  she  would  not  voluntarily  have  looked 
upon  that  woman's  living  face,  though  death  had 
been  the  penalty  of  her  refusal  to  do  so. 

It  was  bad  and  terrible  enough  as  it  was— why 
should  she  seek  to  make  the  woe  more  bitter? 
As  yet  Edgar  was  kind  to  her ;  with  all  her 
feverish  anxiety  and  pr oneness  to  take  alarm,  she 
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could  detect  no  vestige  of  an  outward  change  in 
him,  and  while  she  said  to  herself  continually 
that  she  owed  all  his  present  tenderness  to  his 
hopes  of  her  becoming  a  mother — was  not  her 
father-in-law  even  officiously  affectionate  and  as- 
duousin  his  attentions  just  now? — Still  Elsie  could 
breathe  somehow  in  the  artificial  atmosphere 
which  so  closely  resembled  the  natural  one  she 
had  hitherto  grown  and  flourished  in. 

So  J  like  a  delicate  flower  that  lifts  its  drooj)ing 
head  after  a  storm,  to  catch  the  faintest  ray  of 
sunshine,  and  expands  a  little  gladly  in  its  beams, 
unconscious  of  the  fiercer  tempest  that  may  be 
coming  to  destroy  it  utterly,  Elsie  tried  to  raise 
her  weary  head  to  where  the  warmth  and  the 
brightness  might  once  more  fall  at  least  soothingly 
upon  it. 

But  the  flower  that  a  little  sunshine  would 
suffice  to  revive  and  make  bloom  afresh,  is  often 
killed  by  a  cold  and  nipping  wind,  that  may 
come  when  it  is  least  expected  ;  and  the  passionate 
cry  of   a  human  heart  for    the  comfort  that  it 
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thinks  will  heal  it,  is  sometimes  answered  by  a 
voice  that  seems  to  shake  both  the  Heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  to  leave  the  frightened  heart  stunned 
and  mute  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


the  widow  married. 

Mr.  Carlton  senior,  justly  proud  of  his  achieve- 
ment in  having  so  soon  found  a  husband  for  Mrs. 
Vining,  insisted  on  bearing  himself  all  the  im- 
mediate expenses  in  connection  with  her  wedding, 
and  as  the  old  gentleman's  notions  on  the  subject 
of  money  were  always,  to  do  him  justice,  of  a 
princely  kind,  the  bride's  love  of  magnifience  and 
display  were  for  once  amply  gratified,  and  the 
favored  few  who  were  invited  to  the  marriage 
breakfast — Elsie's  state  of  health  was  a  good 
excuse  for  excluding  all  but  their  most  intimate 
friends — went   away   with    the    conviction    that 
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'^  those  Carlyons"  must  really  have  an  inordinate 
passion  for  show,  or  be  possessed  of  more  money 
than  they  knew  very  well  what  to  do  with. 

Lillie  and  Joanna   arrived,  as  had  been   pre- 
viously arranged,  the  day  before   their  widowed 
sister  was  to  become  Madame  Guinchard.     They 
both  discovered   at  once   how   ill   and   changed 
altogether  Elsie   was   looking,  but  Mrs.  Vining, 
who  had  been  over  to  Versailles  to  introduce  her 
intended  husband  to  Mrs.  Wilmot,  had  spoken  to 
them  then  of  the  general  belief  of  the  household 
in  reference  to  its  young  mistress  ;  and  as  Elsie, 
when  questioned  by  them  both,  said  nothing  in 
disproof  of  this  impression,  they  gladly  adopted 
it  as  a  very   natural   explanation   of  her   altered 
appearance,  and,  in  accordance  with  a  wish  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Carlyon,  forbore  to  tease  her  with 
any  further   remarks  or  enquiries    on   the  sub- 
ject. 

Then,  too,  poor  Elsie  Jhad  Jdone,  and  was  con- 
tinuing to  do,  her  very  best  to  rally  and  put  on  a 
cheerful  face  for  this  great  occasion.     She   did 
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not  want  a  single  cloud  to  rest  on  any  of  the 
party  on  lier  account — especially  she  wanted  her 
dear,  long  suffering  Lillie  to  enjoy  the  brief 
holiday  that  had  come  unexpectedly  in  her  way, 
the  very  first  respite  or  breathing  time  from 
persecution  and  wretchedness  that  had  been 
granted  to  her  since  her  own  ill-fated  marriage  to 
Richard  Wilmot. 

Felix  Paget  had  been  invited  to  his  sister's 
wedding,  and  Mrs.  Vining  (who  was  proud  of  her 
distinguished  looking  brother)  had  even  urged 
him  strongly  to  come,  but  he  pleaded  the  im- 
possibility of  leaving  his  increasing  duties  at  a 
time  when  Mr.  Oliver  was  so  occupied  in  pre- 
paring a  home  for  his  future  wife — sent  his  sister 
Georgina  a  handsome  present,  wished  her  every 
happiness  in  her  new  condition,  and  ended  by 
affectionate  messao-es  to  his  other  sisters,  and  a 
promise  of  meeting  Joanna  half-way  on  her 
journey  to  England  as  soon  as  she  was  ready  to 
come. 

No  doubt  the  letter  which  reached  that  young 
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lady  at  the  same  time,  though  in  a  different 
handwriting,  contained  more  distinct  allusions 
and  entreaties  on  the  subject  of  the  journey  in 
question,  for  Joanna  began,  very  soon  after,  to 
speak  of  her  return  home  as  a  thing  that  was 
rapidly  approaching,  and  poor  Lillie  felt  indeed 
that  she  must  make  the  most  of  her  little  hour  of 
sunshine  and  repose,  with  the  dear  ones  she 
might  never  again  be  permitted  to  have  around 
her. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mrs.  Richard  Wilmot  did 
very  sincerely  enjoy  her  short  visit  at  her  sister 
Elsie's  house. 

Mr.  Carlyon,  secure  of  no  intrusion  from  the 
hateful  Dick,  and  anxious  just  now  above  all 
things  to  please  his  own  little  drooping  wife, 
bestowed  even  marked  attention  upon  that  poor 
Lillie  who  had  hitherto,  on  account  of  th  e  '  live 
stock'  to  which  she  was  bound,  been  somewhat  of 
a  hete  noir  to  this  fastidious  and  sensitive  gentle- 
man— and  then  there  was  her  friend  Mr.  Cams 
Cheviot,  invited  entirely  on  her  account,  and  who 
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was  so  heartily  and  genuinely  delighted  to  find 
her  at  length  where  he  had  always  wanted  to  see 
her,  that  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  almost 
too  demonstrative  a  manner,  winning  a  passing 
smile  from  even  the  pale  Elsie,  and  causing  the 
mirthful  bride  to  remark  that  if  ever  Dick  Wilmot 
(whose  head  she  still  hoped  to  punch  some  day), 
died  by  poison,  she  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
guessing  to  whom  he  owed  the  dose. 

Mr.  Carlyon  the  elder  was  amongst  the  gayest 
and  the  most  convivial  of  the  guests  at  that  feast 
of  his  own  providing.  He  had  acted  as  father  to' 
the  magnificent  bride,  who  really  looked  so  well 
and  handsome  in  her  wedding  finery,  and  divested 
for  the  first  time  of  those  lugubrious  streamers, 
that  for  nearly  ten  minutes  the  old  gentleman 
thought  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  not  acting  him- 
self the  part  of  bridegroom ;  but  luckily  he  got 
over  this  temptation  to  break  the  tenth  com- 
mandment by  the  time  they  were  seated  at  the 
breakfast  table,  and  suffered  his  admiration  of 
madame  to   expend  itself  in   hearty  congratula- 
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tions  to  monsieur,  who  rubbed  his  bald  head, 
shrugged  his  round  shoulders,  and  admitted 
that  he  considered  himself  a  very  happy  man 
indeed. 

Perhaps  this  agreeable  view  of  the  case  might 
have  been  somewhat  modified,  had  the  worthy 
gentleman  been  present  at  a  little  scene  that  was 
going  on  at  the  same  time  upstairs. 

Mrs.  Yining,  true  to  her  professions  of  strong- 
mindedness,  had  shed  no  tears,  had  exhibited  no 
emotion  whatever,  while  her  sisters,  with  some- 
what pale  faces  and  trembling  hands,  were  help- 
ing her  to  exchange  her  bridal  for  her  travelling 
dress ;  but  after  this  was  accomplished,  and  both 
Lillie  and  Elsie  had  spoken  their  last  affectionate 
words,  had  bestowed  upon  the  still  blooming 
cheek  of  the  new  made  bride  their  last  sisterly 
kisses,  Madame  Guinchard  was  left,  for  a  short 
space,  alone  with  Joanna,  who  had  reserved  this 
opportunity  for  a  final  loving  admonishing  of 
the  sister  concerning  whom  she  had  once  cherished 
such  sanguine  hopes,  on  that  all  important  sub- 
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ject  which   had  recently  been  not  even   named 
between  them. 

''  Oh,  for  pity's  sake,  Jo,  anything  but  a 
sermon!"  said  Georgina,  the  moment  she  dis- 
covered what,  to  use  her  own  words,  her  sister 
was  ^'driving  at;"  but  then,  as  Joanna  looked 
hurt,  and  as  Arthur's  mother  could  not  even  yet 
forget  all  she  owed  to  this  fearless  and  devoted 
girl,  she  sat  down  for  a  minute,  and  suffered  her 
hand  to  remain  in  Joanna's  tender  clasp. 

'^  Dear  Georgina,  I  cannot  help  speaking  this 
once,  now  that  we  are  about  to  part — it  may  be 
for  ever  in  the  present  world.  I  really  cannot 
help  saying  how  deeply  and  truly  I  have  grieved 
to  watch  in  you  the  gradual  decay  of  those  feel- 
ings and  impressions  which  seemed  to  be  leading 
you  to  an  anchorage  of  peace  and  safety.  You 
will  forgive  me  for  reminding  you  that  there  was 
a  time  when  you  acknowledged  that  nothing  here 
could  satisfy  the  cravings  of  your  heart,  when 
you  asked  only  for  a  quiet,  patient  mind,  which 
should    enable   you   to   acquiesce    in    whatever 
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niiglit  be   before   you.      Is   not   all    this   true, 
Georgina?  " 

"  Quite  true,  my  dear  Jo,"  sighed  the  married 
lady,  beginning  to  look  uncomfortable,  and  to 
wish  monsieur  might  grow  impatient,  and  send 
for  her ;  "  but  what's  the  good  of  talking  of  it 
now  ?  I  really  felt  all  I  professed  to  do  at  the 
time  you  are  alluding  to,  and  I  don't  see  that  I 
have  done  anything  so  outrageously  wicked  in 
securing  a  respectable  home  for  myself.  1  could 
not  have  lived  for  ever  dependent  on  Edgar 
Carlyon,  and  it's  not  likely  our  father's  circum- 
stances will  ever  much  improve.  I  am  not  going 
to  turn  papist,  Jo,  because  I  have  married  a 
Frenchman.  I  am  sure  Monsieur  Guin chard  will 
never  interfere  with  my  religion  in  any  way." 

It  might  have  struck  Joanna  at  the  moment 
that  no  great  forbearance  would  be  required  on 
Monsieur  Guinchard's  part  in  abstaining  from  such 
interference;  but  she  only  looked  sadly  and 
sorrowfully  into  her  elder  sister's  face,  as  she 
replied — 
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"  If  you  can  love  this  man,  Georgina,  and  do 
your  duty  by  him,  you  may  yet  attain  to  the 
peace  and  rest  I  thought  you  had  wilfully  cast 
from  you  ;  hut  you  have  put  many  difficulties  in 
your  own  way  by  uniting  yourself  to  one  of  a 

different  faith — you  have " 

"  Oh,  spare  me  any  more,  there's  a  dear  child !  '* 
exclaimed   the  bride,    rising   hastily  now,   and 
giving  every  sign  in  her  changing  countenance  of 
having  had  enough  of  it.     ^^  You  are  wrong,  if 
not  cruel,  Jo,  in  speaking  to  me  of  loving  this 
heavy,  pompous,  elderly  foreigner,  whose  name  I 
have  thought  fit  to  take.     I  will  be  a  good  wife 
to  him,  if  T  can ;  but  why  you^  who  have  obtained 
the  substance,  should  prate  of  love  to  me^  who 
must  be  content  with  something  less  than  the 
shadow,  I  cannot  even  imagine.  Now  let  me  go." 
There  were  real  tears  at  last  in  the  bright  eyes 
that  had   so  carefully  preserved  their  clearness 
and  their  brightness  till  now,  and  poor  Joanna, 
alarmed  and  distressed  at  the  inference  she  was 
obliged  to  draw  from  this  unlooked-for  agitation. 
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could  only  cling  round  her  sister  and  implore  her 
to  believe  that  all  she  had  said  had  been  prompted 
by  the  tenderest  affection  and  anxiety. 

"-  Well,  well,  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,"  was 
the  hurried  response  ;  "  you  are  a  good  girl,  Jo, 
and  I  firmly  believe  you  deserve  all  you  have  got 
and  will  appreciate  it  more,  in  the  long  run,  than 
perhaps  I  should  have  done.  I  know  I  am  an 
unstable  being,  and  when  Arthur  was  taken  from 
me  I  became  as  a  solitary  leaf  drifted  hither  and 
thither  by  every  wind.  That  was  the  one  strong 
and  abiding  love  of  my  nature,  Jo.  Be  content 
in  this  assurance,  that  concerning  no  other  could 
I  ever  have  answered  for  its  duration.  Kiss  me 
now,  dear,  and  pray  for  me  sometimes.  I  have 
not  forsaken  you,  Jo,  though  like  Demas — you 
see  I  remember  something  of  my  Bible  still — I 
have  loved  this  present  world." 

The  eyes  were  quite  dry  and  bright  again  when 
Madame  Guinchard  joined  her  husband  and 
friends  in  the  drawing-room.  These  light  natures 
can  shake  off  all  ordinary  emotion  as  they  would 
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shake  off  an  insect  that  was  annoying  them.  The 
bride  had  spoken  truly  when  she  told  her  sister 
that  the  one  strong  passion  of  her  nature  had 
been  her  love  for  her  boy.  In  his  grave  had  been 
buried  all  the  earnestness^  all  the  unselfishness, 
all  the  better,  higher  feelings  of  every  kind,  of 
which  Georgina  Yining  had  been  really  capable. 
Georgina  Guinchard  will  go  through  life  either 
creditably,  or  discreditably  as  the  circumstances 
around  her  shall  decide ;  but  whatever  she  may  do 
or  leave  undone  strong  feeling  will  have  no  part  in 
it — the  pride,  the  vanity,  the  ambition  of  the 
woman  may  be  touched  and  acted  upon,  but  the 
heart  has  become  still  and  dumb,  and  can  never 
even  ache  again,  except  when  memory,  at  rare 
intervals,  brings  before  the  gay  and  fashionable 
lady's  eyes  a  little  grass  grown  grave  in  the 
churchyard  at  Bayswater. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


POOR  lillie's  new  trial. 

1  Mrs.  Wilmott  spent  a  couple  of  quiet,  peaceful 
days  with  her  sisters,  after  the  departure  of  the 
bride ;  and  then  there  came  a  startling  and  un- 
expected order  from  her  tyrant  to  pack  up  every- 
thing immediately,  and  join  him  in  a  small  town 
from  which  he  wrote,  very  near  to  Marseilles, 
Money  was  enclosed  for  all  necessary  expenses, 
but  a  command  added  that  Lillie  was  to  be  very 
careful  how  she  spent  it,  and  not  to  pay  away  a 
single  sou  that  could  be  avoided.  Mr.  Richard 
stated  that  he  was  doing  very  well  where  he 
was,  and  that,  with  a  little  prudence  now,   he 
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should  be  able  to  settle  all  claims  against  him  in 
time. 

As  Lillie  showed  this  letter  to  her  sisters^  and 
Elsie  communicated  its  contents  to  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Wilmot  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Versailles 
without  a  full  discharge  from  all  the  tradespeople 
there  in  respect  of  the  money  that  had  been 
owing  to  them  by  the  unscrupulous  Mr.  Dick. 

"  I  am  doing  you  no  favor,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Wilmot,"  Edgar  said,  when  poor  sensitive  Lillie 
was  protesting,  with  tears,  against  her  brother- 
in-law's  generosity.  "  I  am  only  performing  an 
act  of  justice  for  my  own  gratification,  I  should 
not,  believe  me,  have  taken  the  liberty  of  offering 
you  money  for  your  own  use,  but  with  these 
people  who  would  suffer  through  your  husband 
you  have  nothing  to  do.  I  sincerely  regret  that 
circumstances  should  stand  in  the  way  of  our 
serving  you  more  effectually." 

It  was  a  really  terrible  parting  between  poor 
Lillie  and  her  sisters.  Now,  indeed,  they  felt  that 
they  were  losing  her  in  all  probability  for  ever. 
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and  the  thought  that  she  was  henceforth  to  be 
entirely  removed  from  them,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
a  man  who  was  sinking  daily  lower  and  lower 
both  in  the  moral  and  in  the  social  scale,  filled 
them  with  a  gloom  that  neither  the  bright  pros- 
pects of  the  one,  nor  the  depressing  circumstances 
of  the  other,  in  any  way  assisted  to  mitigate. 

As  for  Lillie  herself,  though  she  tried  the 
hardest  to  conceal  her  emotions,  the  courage  and 
patience  she  had  so  long  exhibited  seemed,  to 
her  own  apprehension,  to  have  died  out  for  ever 
now.  All  her  past  trials  dwindled  into  insignifi- 
cance as  she  pictured  the  new  life  amongst  total 
strangers,  the  life  into  which  no  word  of  love,  no 
look  of  sympathy  should  enter,  and  in  which  she 
might  have  to  encounter  difficulties  and  tribula- 
tions as  yet  undreamt  of,  in  connection  with  the 
husband  she  had  resolved  never  to  abandon. 

Yery  little,  however,  of  all  that  was  in  her 
aching  heart  did  she  communicate  on  that  parting 
day  to  the  sisters,  who  needed  not  her  sorrow  to 
add  to  their  own.     But,  seeing  that  she   was  in 
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that  state  wherein  total  silence  becomes  the  only- 
refuge  from  violent  and  demonstrative  grief, 
Joanna  sought  very  tenderly  and  soothingly  to 
administer  consolation  in  the  way  she  herself  best 
understood  that  precious  word. 

She  spoke  of  the  comparative  briefness  of  all 
earthly  sufferings  as  well  as  of  all  earthly  part- 
ings, and  drew  a  calm,  fair  picture  of  the  heavenly 
home  where  those  who,  having  suffered  in  the 
flesh  and  ceased  from  sin,  should  rest  at  last  from 
their  labours  and  their  crying. 

"  Oh,  don't,  Joanna,  please,"  said  Elsie, 
noticing  the  quivering  of  poor  Lillie's  pale  lip  and 
thinking  that  this  sort  of  talk  was  only  agitating 
her  more;  '^  she  cannot  bear  it  to-day." 

*^  Yes,"  answered  Lillie,  abruptly,  "  I  can 
bear  it  better  than  anything  else.  I  like  to  be 
reminded  now  that  there  is  something  coming 
after  this  present  life.  I  have  got  the  little  book 
you  gave  me,  Jo,  and  I  have  read  it  more  than 
once  lately^  God  knows  I  am  still  wicked  enough, 
but  I  don't   somehow  feel  so  far  from  Him  as  I 
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used  to  feel.  My  darlings,"  she  added,  with  a 
sudden  passion  of  tears,  the  fiercer  that  they  had 
been  so  long  back,  and  throwing  an  arm  round 
each  of  her  sisters,  ^'my  darlings,  I  could  not 
lose  you,  without  my  heartstrings  breaking,  if  I 
did  not  believe  that  one  day  we  shall  all  meet  up 
there  in  that  calm  heaven.  Now  for  one  last 
good  kiss,  and  then — no  farewells,  but  courage 
and  patience  for  me ;  and  for  you,  my  precious 
ones !  hope  and  belief,  still,  in  my  unlimited 
capabilities  of  endurance." 

Through  their  blinding  tears  Joanna  and  Elsie 
could  see  that  Lillie  was  trying  with  all  her  might 
to  make  her  last  look  a  smile,  as  she  took  her 
seat  in  the  uncomfortable  diligence  beside  Louise 
(who  was  still  to  remain  in  her  service)  and 
opposite  to  her  faithful  friend,  Mr.  Carus  Cheviot, 
who  had  eagerly  begged  permission  to  bear  her 
company  for,  at  least,  the  first  half  of  her  melan- 
choly journey. 

Upon    Elsie   this   sudden   departure    of   poor 
Lillie  from   amongst  them  fell  as  a  double  loss. 
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There  was  the  real  pain  of  being  deprived  of  a 
sister  she  dearly  loved,  and  there  was  the  abrupt 
withdrawal  of  a  strong  interest  which,  at  any  rate 
for  the  time  Lillie  had  been  with  her,  had  helped 
her  not  only  in  concealing  but  to  some  extent  in 
forgetting  her  own  individual  sorrow.  Now  that 
Lillie  was  gone,  and  that  Joanna  was  so  soon  go- 
ing too,  there  seemed  nothing  for  this  hapless 
little  woman  but  to  nurse  her  dreary  misery  till 
it  should  utterly  consume  the  life  that  had  really 
become  more  than  distasteful  to  her,  since  she 
had  learned  to  doubt,  without  having  courage  to 
question,  the  husband  she  was  still  compelled  to 
love. 

As  long  as  Joanna  remained  her  guest  and 
constant  companion,  Elsie,  taking  example  from 
poor  Lillie,  struggled  bravely  against  any  out- 
ward manifestations  of  the  depression  which  she 
knew  to  be  taking  daily  a  surer  and  a  more 
tenacious  hold  of  her.  She  could  not  endure  the 
idea  that  this  beloved  sister  should  enter  upon  her 
own  life  of  calm  and  blessed  sunshine  with  any  sus- 
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picion  concerning  herself  that  might  hereafter 
fall  as  a  shadow  over  that  brightness.  Elsie,  in 
her  ignorance  of  her  own  nature,  conscientiously- 
believed  that  for  the  sake  of  those  who  loved  her 
and  would  be  made  wretched  by  her  wretchedness, 
she  could  go  on  enduring  silently  to  the  end, 
and,  dying  early,  let  her  unhappy  secret  die  with 
her. 

Physically  she  was  growing  so  weak  from  the 
incessant  fever  of  the  mind  that  it  was  natural 
enough  she  should  look  forward  to  death  as  a 
probable  and  speedy  termination  to  her  sufferings, 
as  the  only  rational  answer  to  the  wearying 
question  of  how  she  was  to  bear  them  that  in  the 
beginning  had  been  for  ever  recurring. 

Mr.  Carlyon,  no  doubt  with  a  kind  motive, 
left  the  sisters  very  much  to  themselves  during 
the  last  few  days  of  their  being  together.  It  had 
occurred  to  him  once  or  twice  lately  that  there 
was  more  in  Elsie's  mental  depression  than  even 
her  presumed  state  of  health  could  altogether 
account  for,  and  though  when  he  hinted  as  much 
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to  his  father,  the  latter  assured  him  that  it  was 
the  commonest  thing  in  the  world  for  continued 
lowness  of  spirits  to  accompany  the  kind  of  in- 
,  disposition  Mrs.  Edgar  was  suffering  from,  the 
husband  remained  partly  unconvinced  but  cherish- 
ing a  hope  that  to  her  favorite  sister,  Elsie  might, 
on.  the  eve  of  their  parting,  open  her  heart  con- 
cerning anything  that  was  weighing  upon  it. 

Had  he  yielded  to  his  own  wishes  he  would 
long  ago  have  summoned  the  first  medical  men 
in  Paris  to  pronounce  upon  his  wife's  case,  but 
Elsie  hated  doctors,  and  the  very  thought  of  being 
asked  to  see  one  now,  threw  her  into  such  a  fever 
of  irritation  that  Edgar,  always  with  the  convic- 
tion instilled  by  Clarice  in  his  mind,  had  given 
up  the  point  and  suffered  her  to  go  on  in  her  own 
way. 

He  had  a  little  serious  talk  with  Joanna  an 
evening  or  two  before  she  was  to  leave,  and  when 
Elsie  had  gone  early  to  bed  with  one  of  her  now 
frequently  recurring  headaches.  He  said  he 
blamed  himself  for  not  having  insisted  on  medical 
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advice  sooner — that  he  was  far  from  satisfied  as 
to  the  state  of  his  wife's  health,  and  that  he  had 
now  quite  resolved  on  taking .  her  somewhere  for 
change  of  air  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  escort-  ^ 
ing  his  sister-in-law  to  the  English  port  where 
Felix  had  promised  to  meet  her. 

In  reply  to  all  this,  Joanna  admitted  that  she 

considered  Elsie  far  from    well,  hut   added  that 

Elsie  herself  had  never  acknowledged  either  to 

illness  (except  those  occasional  headaches)  or  to 

depression  from  any  positive  cause.     She  had  no 

douht  felt  Lillie's  going   away   very   much,  and 

would  feel  the  parting  from  her  (Joanna)  acutely 

for  a  time;  but  if  all  their  hopes  and  expectations 

in    reference    to    her    present    condition    were 

realized,  the  elder  sister  confidently  believed  she 

would   recover   health   and   spirits,  and  give  no 

farther  anxiety  to  any  of  them. 

"  It  may  be  so ;  "  said  Edgar  thoughtfully — 
(it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  not  just  now, 
like  Joanna,  a  dweller  in  the  land  where  every- 
thing is  tinted  with  the  rainbow  hues  of  hope) — 
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"**  but  I  caDnot  forget  that  long  and  mysteriovis 
illness  of  her  girlhood,  which  it  seems  to  me  so 
little  would  bring  back  upon  her  again.  I  should 
be  much  less  anxious  but  for  this." 

'^  Yet,"  urged  Joanna,  "  you  know  Elsie  had 
quite  got  over  that  illness  some  time  previous  to 
your  seeing  her,  and  all  the  doctors  whom  we 
consulted  then,  were  of  opinion  that  with  an  easy, 
happy  life,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  its  return- 
ing, fehe  is  not  very  likely,  with  you  to  watch 
over  her,  to  be  exposed  to  any  trial  of  a  sufficently 
foimidable  nature  to  shake  her  constitution 
again.  Her  mind  is  elastic,  and  would  rise  easily 
from  the  pressure  of  all  ordinary  calamities.  I 
do  not  say  that  any  extraordinary  tribulation  that 
was  new  to  her,  any  severe  shock  to  the  mind 
would  not  kill  her,  for  I  believe  it  would — but 
why  should  we  anticipate  so  much  evil  for  one  who 
seems  born  to  live  only  in  the  warmest  sunshine  ? 
My  pretty  Elsie!  my  tender  darling!"  added 
this  loving  elder  sister,  speaking  more  to  herself 
just   now   than   to   her   companion;  "my  heart 
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grows  cold  in  only  imagining  the  possibility  of 
killing  grief  coming  to  one  like  you. "--y 

Mr.  Carlyon  was  not  made  a  great  deal  easier 
by  this  conversation  with  his  wife's  sister.  His 
nature  was  not  a  very  hopeful  one,  and  the  reserve 
which  formed  a  part  of  that  nature  kept  him  in 
many  instances  from  even  seeking  the  comfort 
that  might  in  fact  have  been  obtainable.  He 
could  not  bring  himself  to  talk  openly  to  Elsie  of 
his  fears  and  anxiety  about  her;  the  moment  her 
evident  shrinking  from  the  subject  forced  itself 
upon  him  he  retired,  if  not  into  his  ice  armour, 
at  least  into  an  entrenchment  of  pride  and  shyness 
that  to  one  who  was  predisposed  to  suspicion 
might  well  be  mistaken  for  coldness  and  in- 
difference. 

The  same  night  on  which  he  had  talked  with 
Joanna,  Edgar,  finding  his  wife  awake  when  he 
went  upstairs,  spoke  to  her  of  his  plan  of  going 
somewhere  with  her  for  change  of  air,  and  enquii-ed 
if  she  should  like  it. 

"Oh  yes,"  Elsie  replied ;  and  in  her  inmost 
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heart  she  was  conscious  of  a  throb  of  pleasure  at 
the  thought  of  having  her  husband  quite  away 
from  Versailles ;  but  ever  since  coming  to  bed 
there  had  floated  before  her  sleepless  eyes  that 
radiant  vision  which  her  very  soul  abhorred,  and 
she  could  not  help  answering  her  husband  in  a 
tone  that  chilled  him  instantly. 

Nevertheless  he  would  not  quite  leave  the  sub- 
ject of  her  indisposition,  and  after  a  few  remarks 
concerning  the  comparative  healthiness  of  half  a 
dozen    places    he    named,     Mr.     Carlyon    said» 
abruptly  — 

"  By  the  bye,  Elsie,  you  must  choose  amongst 
your  friends  whom  you  would  like  to  invite  to  stay 
with  you  during  the  two  or  three  days  I  shall  be 
absent.  In  your  state,  my  love,  I  cannot  think 
of  leaving  you  alone." 

Then  Elsie  lifted  her  flushed  face  from  the 
pillow,  and  spoke  decidedly — 

*^  I  will  not  have  anybody,  Edgar,  thank  you. 
I  should  detest  having  anybody.  The  house  is  full 
of  servants,  and  I   suppose  I  am  old  enough  to 
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take  care  of  myself.  Indeed,  indeed  1  would  a 
thousand  times  rather  be  left  alone." 

^' Don't  thwart  her  in  so  simple  a  whim  as 
that,"  ssid  Mr.  Carlyon  senior,' when  as  usual  he 
was  appealed  to  in  the  matter.  "  No  harm  can 
possibly  come  to  her  in  those  few  days,  during 
which  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  go  round  and  look 
after  the  young  lady  continually." 

So  Edgar,  somewhat  against  his  own  judgment, 
yielded  this  point  also,  and  Elsie,  really  grateful 
at  his  concession,  made  unusual  efforts  to  keep  up 
her  spirits,  and  to  bear  the  parting  from  Joanna 
bravely. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 


MR.    CARLYON  S    LITTLE     LECTURE. 

Mr.  Carlyon  senior  was  rather  glad  upon  the 
whole  that  his  daughter-in-law  had  resisted  the, 
plan  suggested  by  her  husband  of  having  a 
friend  to  stay  with  her  during  her  brief  loneliness. 
The  old  gentleman  thought  it  would  be  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  him  to  bestow  upon  her  one 
of  those  little  quiet  lectures  on  her  conjugal 
duties,  which  he  seemed  really  to  take  especial 
pleasure  in  giving,  but  which  hitherto  Elsie  had 
received  without  any  extravagant  amount  of 
gratitude. 

So,  after  accompanying  the  travellers  to  their 
place  of  starting,  and  reiterating  his   promise  to 
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Edgar  to  look  well  after  Mistress  Elsie,  he  walked 
slowly  back  to  his  dailghter-in-law's  house  with 
the  kind  intention  of  carrying  her  off  to  his  own 
place  to  lunch.  • 

"Madame  is  in  the  drawing-room  and  alone," 
said  Clarice  (whom  he  met  in  the  hall),  in  answer 
to  his  enquiries  ;  "  but — shaking  her  head  and 
looking  very  grave— she  is  devoured,  poor  lady! 
by  grief  and  ennui.  She  ought  to  go  out  and 
amuse  herrjelf.  Monsieur  must  try  to  comfort 
her." 

"  All  right,  all  right!"  replied  the  gentleman 
with  an  easy  confidence  in  his  own  powers  which, 
judging  by  the  waiting- woman's  face,  she  by  no 
means  shared.  "  I  shall  take  her  away  with  me 
now — you  can  be  getting  her  walking  dress 
ready." 

Opening  the  door  abruptly  (Mr.  Carlyon  never 
suffered  himself  to  be  formally  announced  in  his 
son's  house),  he  discovered  Elsie  seated  on  the 
floor,  her  fair  head  resting  on  the  broad  back  of 
her  sleeping  favourite,  her  hair  in  unwonted  dis- 
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order,  and  something  in  her  whole  attitude  and 
appearance  suggestive  not  only  of  grief,  but  of 
grief  in  its  most  reckless  and  passionate  abandon- 
ment. 

A  very  different  Elsie  this  to  the  one  first 
introduced  to  the  reader,  though  then  it  will  be 
remembered  she  was  seated  on  the  floor  of  a 
handsomely  furnished  room,  with  her  bright  hair 
floating  carelessly  around  her,  and  Hector  for  her 
sole  companion.  Two  pictures  of  the  one  face 
and  form,  each  telling  its  own  history,  with  only 
the  key  wanting  that  should  explain  the  process 
that  had  wrought  that  formidable  diff'erence. 

"  My  dear  child,  what  in  the  name  of  wonder 
is  all  this?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Carlyon,  as  Elsie 
sprang  up,  on  hearing  his  footstep,  and  stood, 
her  face  white  and  tear-stained,  actually  trembling 
before  him.  "  I  thought  you  assured  Edgar  that 
you  should  be  quite  happy  and  comfortable  while 
he  was  away.     Has  anything  happened  ?" 

"  No,"  said  poor  Elsie,   struggling  hard,  but 
inefi'ectually  as  yet,  with  her  quickly  falling  tears . 

D  5 
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"  Nothing  at  all  has  happened,  sir,  only  I  felt 
dull  and  low  spirited,  and  I  could  not  help  crying 
'—it  does  me  good.  Please  don't  notice  me.  I 
shall  be  much  better  presently." 

Mr.  Carlyon  was  not  hard-hearted  by  any 
means,  so  he  took  a  seat  on  the  sofa,  nearest  to 
where  he  had  found  his  daughter-in-law,  and 
waited  with  tolerable  patience  till  her  composure 
returned  to  her. 

When  Elsie,  having  swallowed  a  glass  of  water 
that  had  been  standing  on  a  table  beside  her,  and 
smoothed  her  tumbled  hair  at  one  of  the  mirrors, 
came  with  a  somewhat  cleared  though  still  pale 
and  agitated  countenance,  and  offered  her  hand  to 
her  father-in-law,  the  latter  rose,  placed  her  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  sofa  (not  without  a  certain 
degree  of  tenderness,  for  she  was  such  a  little 
helpless,  fragile  looking  thing  in  her  misery,  that 
no  man  on  earth  could  have  been  harsh  with  her) , 
and  then  sat  down  again  himself  in  a  chair  which 
he  fetched  and  planted  exactly  in  front  of  her. 

"  Now,  my  dear  child,"  he  began,  "  this  is  all 
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very  well,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  very  natural, 
as  far  as  it  has  gone — I  allude  of  course  to  your 
strangely  depressed  spirits,  Elsie  ;  but  indeed, 
indeed  it  must  not  go  any  farther.  I  came  here 
this  morning  withtwodefiniteobjects,  one  being  to 
take  you  home  to  luncheon  with  me,  and  the  other 
to  speak  to  you  kindly,  but  very  seriously,  con- 
cerning that  distressing  mental  state  which  for 
some  time  past  has  been  growing  upon  you,  and 
which  is  causing  your  husband — and  no  doubt 
your  other  friends  as  well — so  much  anxiety.. 
Don't  you  think  now,  that  with  a  little  exercise 
of  resolution,  you  might  struggle  successfully 
against  it?" 

"  Indeed  I  have  done  my  best,"  replied  Elsie, 
terribly  afraid  from  the  sensation  in  her  throat 
that  she  should  begin  crying  again — ^*  but  nobody 
can  do  impossibilities,  can  they.  I  can't  help  be- 
ing depressed  any  more  than  I  could  help  being 
ill  all  those  years  before  I  was  married ;  and  as  my 
depression  doesn't  hurt  any  one  except  myself," — 
she  added,  her  spirit  rising  suddenly  against  what 
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she  considered  the  cruelty  of  this  fault-finding,  just 
when  she  was  most  lonely  and  wretched,  "  I  don't 
see  why  I  should  be  blamed  or  worried  about  the 
matter.     I  don't  complain.     I  only  ask  to  be  let 
alone." 

This  being  the  very  boldest  speech  Elsie  had 
ever  made  to  her  father-in-law,  and  the  counte- 
nance of  that  dignitary  expressing  unqualified  as- 
tonishment, the  poor  little  girl's  courage  and 
spirit  entirely  vanished  the  moment  the  words 
were  out  of  her  mouth.  The  flush  that  dyed  her 
hitherto  white  face,  the  lids  that  drooped  suddenly 
over  her  glistening  eyes,  and  the  increased  trem- 
bling of  the  nervous  hands  she  had  been  clasping 
and  unclasping  all  the  time,  sufficiently  testified 
to  the  fact  of  her  being  alarmed  at  her  own 
temerity.  Mr.  Carlyon  saw  this,  and,  seeing  it, 
could  afford  to  be  magnanimous  and  indulgent . 

^^  Elsie,"  he  said — ^^you  are  excited  just  now, 
and  therefore  I  pass  over  without  remark  the 
strange  want  of  respect  to  me,  your  husband's 
father,  which  you  have  betrayed  in  that  last  angry 
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speech.  To  the  speech  itself  I  must,  however, 
reply.  You  affirmed  that  your  long  continued 
dejection  could  hurt  nobody  but  yourself.  My 
dear,  this  was  surely  most  heedlessly  or  most  ig- 
norantly  spoken.  In  the  first  place,  it  hurts 
your  husband  and  all  interested  in  you ;  in  the 
second  place — and  this,  remember,  is  of  the  most 
vital  importance — it  may  very  seriously  hurt  the 
child  to  whose  coming  we  are  looking  forward 
with  such  unspeakable  pleasure  and  gladness." 

Interpreting  in  his  own  way  the  crimson  heat « 
that  overspread  Elsie's  face  for  a  moment,  and 
then  left  it  whiter  than  before,  as  he  gave  utter- 
ance to  his  concluding  observation,  Mr.  Carlyon 
took  her  hand  very  gently,  and  hastened  to  add 
in  his  most  soothing  voice — 

"  My  dear  child,  I  did  not  mean  to  agitate  or 
offend  you.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  standing  to 
you  in  the  relation  I  do,  there  is  nothing  re- 
markable in  what  I  have  been  saying.  I  assure 
you,  Edgar  would  be  happier  than  he  has  ever 
been  in  his  life,  in  the  prospect  of  becoming  a 
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father,  were  he  not  so  anxious  about  your  health 
and  spirits." 

Elsie  withdrew  her  hand  rather  abruptly 
from  Mr.  Carlyon's  friendly  hold,  and  her  lip 
quivered  visibly  as  she  asked — 

"  Does  Edgar  think  that  my  depression,  my 
state  of  health  generally,  may  affect  the — the—'' 

But  she  could  not  get  out  the  word  she  wanted ; 
that  something  in  the  throat  rose  up  and  seemed 
as  if  it  was  choking  her. 

"  Your  future  infant,  my  love,"  supplied  her 
now  gracious  and  pitying  companion  (for  al- 
though her  extreme  bashfulness  was  incompre- 
hensible to  him,  he  could  be  really  sorry  for  her 
on  account  of  it).  "  Yes,  certainly  he  does  ;  he 
would  be  marvellously  ignorant  if  he  did  not 
know  it  as  a  fact.  You  can  understand,  there- 
fore, Elsie,  how  very  keen  is  his  anxiety  about 
you,  and  how  very  plainly  it  becomes  your  duty 
to  rouse  yourself  and  shake  off  the  gloom  which  I 
cannot  but  think  you  have  hitherto  been  rather 
encouraging." 
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"Yes,"  said  Elsie,  drawing  in  lier  lips,  and 
speaking  in  a  dry,  constrained  tone  that  more  and 
more  mystified  her  father-in  law.  "  I  can  under- 
stand everything,  and  perhaps,  as  you  tell  me  it 
is  my  duty,  I  may  be  able  to  please  my  husband 
better  for  the  time  to  come.  Oh,  dear,"  she 
added,  suddenly  lifting  her  hand  to  her  forehead 
and  keeping  it  tightly  pressed  there.  "  I  have 
my  old  pain  coming  on  here,  and  it  is  bewildering 
me  so  that  I  don't  know  what  I  am  saying.  Will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  excuse  me,  and  let  me  go  to  i 
bed  ?" 

She  looked  unmistakeably  ill  as  well  as  unmis- 
takeably  wretched.  Mr.  Carlyon  must  have  felt 
that  he  had  bungled  terribly  in  his  efforts  to  cheer 
and  console  his  poor  little  solitary  daughter-in- 
law.  But  unwilling  to  give  the  matter  up  yet, 
he  said  he  believed  the  fresh  air  would  be  better 
for  her  than  lying  down,  and  that  he  wanted  her 
very  much  to  return  and  have  lunch  at  his 
rooms. 

"  I  cannot  indeed,"  Elsie  answered  positively. 
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"  I  must  go  to  bed  at  once.  To-morrow  I  will  do 
what  you  like,  only  let  me  have  rest  and  quiet  for 
to-day.     It  is  all  I  ask,  sir." 

"  To-morrow,  young  lady,  you  shall  have  a 
doctor,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,"  was  the 
silent  resolve  of  the  puzzled  and  defeated  old 
gentleman,  as  he  rang  the  bell  for  Clarice  to 
attend  her  mistress  upstairs,  and  went  home  to 
eat  his  luncheon  alone. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


A   WIFE   TAKING   EXAMPLE    FROM   MRS.    BLUEBEARD. 

Something  that  Edgar  had  said  to  his  wife  just 
at  the  moment  of  leaving  her,  had  roused  Elsie 
for  the  first  time,  to  a  consciousness  of  the  ex- 
ceeding wrong  she  had  been  doing  him  in  allowing 
his  impressions  concerning  the  origin  of  her  ill- 
ness to  remain  uncontradicted.  It  may  seem 
scarcely  natural  that  so  very  obvious  a  fact  should 
not  have  forced  itself  upon  her  consideration 
before,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  any  mind 
dwelling  perpetually  on  a  single  thought,  and 
that  thought  one  of  torture,  loses  in  a  great 
measure   its  faculty  of  clear  perception  as  regards 
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all  other  matters.  Ever  since  the  receipt  of  that 
mysterious  letter,  and  Elsie's  involuntary  associa- 
tion of  its  contents  with  certain  previous,  though 
slumbering  doubts,  she  had  been  in  a  wholly 
unhealthy,  and  therefore  wholly  unreasoning- 
mental  condition.  She  had  thought  and  felt 
enough,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  for  a  lifetime  ;  but 
thinking  and  feeling,  under  special  circumstances, 
become  hindrances  rather  than  helps  to  the 
vigorous  exercise  of  the  understanding  ;  and  so 
at  last  poor  Elsie  had  grown  in  her  uncommuni- 
eated  misery  and  fear,  dull  and  almost  senseless 
concerning  anything  and  everything  that  did  not 
immediately  relate  to  the  one  cruel,  gnawing  pain 
which  never  let  go  its  hold  upon  her  heart. 

But  it  so  happened  that  a  few  simple  words — 
Edgar's  words,  as  he  was  saying  good  bye  to  her 
— suddenly  and  startlingly  revealed  to  Elsie  the 
great  and  unpardonable  error  she  had  com- 
mitted in  suffering  her  husband  to  cherish  hopes 
she  had  no  idea  would  ever  be  realised.  She 
had  for  some  time,  indeed,  known  as  a  fact  that 
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he  had  a  passionate  longing  for  children.  His 
father  had  told  her  as  much,  and  her  own  subse- 
quent observation  had  confirmed  it ;  but  somehow, 
it  had  never  until  now  fastened  itself  as  a  serious 
conviction  upon  her  mind,  and  the  light  so  ab- 
ruptly let  in  was  a  light  that  alarmed  rather  than 
gladdened  her. 

The  moment  Edgar  was  gone,  Elsie  would  have 
given  worlds  to  have  recalled  him  and  acknow- 
ledged the  truth — nay,  she  even  felt  that  had  a 
few  more  minutes  been  granted  her,  she  could 
have  summoned  courage  to  tell  him  everything, 
to  lay  bare  to  his  gaze  her  wounded,  aching  heart, 
and  implore  him  to  pity  and  forgive  her. 

He  had  been  so  kind  and  tender  in  those  last 
parting  moments »  had  seemed  so  grieved  to  leave 
his  little  drooping  wife  alone,  that  Elsie's  mind 
had  once  more  nearly  succeeded  in  throwing  off 
its  deadly  weight,  and  in  believing,  through  all 
opposing  evidence,  in  her  husband's  truth  and 
loyalty. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  tendency  to  this  re- 
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covered  confidence  predominated,  so  did  her 
apprehensions  increase  concerning'  the  deceit  she 
had  unthinkingly  practised  upon  him,  jast  to 
avoid  the  annoyance  and  difficulty  of  being 
questioned  about  her  lowness  of  spirits. 

It  was  the  pressure  of  all  these  conflicting 
emotions  that  had  thrown  Elsie  into  that 
paroxysm  of  grief  and  despair  in  which  her 
father-in-law  had  that  morning  surprised  her. 

His  really  innocent  admission,  in  the  midst  of 
his  well-meant  little  lecture,  that  Edo^ar  a2:reed 
with  him  in  considering  her  present  state  of 
health,  bodily  and  mental,  prejudicial  to  that 
other  life  she  was  supposed  to  bear  within  her 
own,  had  created  a  second  revulsion  of  feelinof  in 
the  tempest-tossed  soul  of  this  truly  miserable 
little  woman. 

She  had  said  she  understood  it  all  now,  by 
which  incomprehensible  words  — incomprehensible 
at  least  to  her  hearer — she  meant  that  she  under- 
stood all  her  husband's  anxiety  about  her,  all  his 
care,  all  his  professed  tenderness. 
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Not  for  her  own  sake,  but  because  on  her  life 
depended  the  life  which   would   be   so   infinitely 
more  precious  to  him  had  Edgar  sought  to  make 
her  happy,   to   keep   her  mind   at  rest,  to  scare 
away  all  shadows  from  her  pathway,  to  give  her 
the    semblance   of    an    affection   he    knew    she 
hungered  for,  even   as  for  her  daily  bread,  but 
the  reality  of  which  was  bestowed  upon  another. 
"  A  young  and  lovely  woman;—  "  but  as  those 
terribly  familiar  and  hateful  words  out  of  that 
horrible  letter,  again,  with  their  cruel  persistency, 
recurred  to  her,  and  as    their   inevitable   accom- 
paniment, the  radiant  vision,  floated  into  the  air 
above   her   head,  Elsie,  thoroughly   worn  out  in 
body   and  half  maddened   in   mind,  uttered  an 
involuntary   scream   of  terror,  and   clenched  her 
trembling    hand    defiantly  and  threateningly  at 
the  fair,  smiling  shadow,  which  in  that  moment  of 
frenzied  excitement    she  recognized  as  a  living, 
breathing  enemy,  stationed  there  to  mock  at  her 
despair. 

Will  any  one  say  that  only  a  mad  woman  could 
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so  have  done,  could  so  have  felt  ?  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  assert  otherwise,  for  I  believe  firmly 
that  the  incessant  circling  of  even  the  strongest 
mind  round  one  object,  especially  an  object  of 
loathing  or  fear,  does  produce  a  mental  distortion 
which  is  none  the  less  real  because  it  is  partial 
and  exclusive. 

"  Is  madame  worse  ;  is  she  in  great  pain,  or 
has  she  had  a  bad  dream  ?"  asked  Clarice,  who, 
imknown  to  her  young  mistress,  had  been  sitting 
with  her  work  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  ever  since 
she  had  placed  Elsie  upon  it. 

'^  Oh,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Carlyon,  still  shaking 
all  over,  and  looking  wilder  than  her  really  dis- 
tressed attendant  had  ever  seen  her  look,  "  I  am 
in  terrible  pain,  Clarice,  and  I  think  I  must 
have  had  a  horrible  dream  too.  What  are  you 
doing  here?" 

"  Only  watching  near  madame,  in  case  she 
should  require  anything.  Indeed  I  do  not  con- 
sider madame  fit  to  be  left  alone.  I  wish  monsieur 
was  not  away.'' 
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"  I  will  have  some  tea  and  then  get  up,"  said 
Elsie,  whose  nerves  were  in  that  intensely  irri- 
table state  when  the  very  idea  of  being  watched, 
however  tenderly  (and  she  knew  Clarice  was 
attached  to  her),  becomes  absolute  torture.  '*  Go 
and  prepare  it  for  me  quickly,  and  see  that  no 
visitors  are  admitted  to-day.  Mr.  Carlyon  made 
my  head  ten  times  worse  than  it  was  before — oh 
please  do  go  at  once,  Clarice." 

For  the  girl,  with  all  her  experience  amongst 
tine  ladies  whose  nerves  and  tempers  were  ex- 
citable, had  never  seen  anyone  as  Elsie  was  now, 
and  she  really  only  spoke  as  she  felt  when  she 
said  her  mistress  was  not  fit  to  be  left  alone. 

Nevertheless,  on  this  second  appeal,  she  had 
no  choice  but  to  obey  the  order  as  quickly  as 
possible,  but  Elsie  had  scarcely  crushed  her  poor 
throbbing  head  into  her  down  pillow  again,  with 
an  acute  sense  of  relief  at  being  alone,  when  the 
zealous  Clarice  reappeared,  bringing  a  cup  of 
strong  green  tea  (not  a  very  sensible  remedy,  by 
the  bye,  for  nervous  headache)  and  on   the  tray 
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beside  it  several  visiting  cards  that  had  just  becD 
left,  and  a  little  note  addressed  to  Mrs.  Edgar 
Carlyon  in  the  elder  Mr.  Carlyon's  hand- 
writing. 

Pushing  this  from  her  with  a  gesture  of  im- 
patience, and  not  even  noticing  the  cards,  Elsie 
drank  off  her  tea  eagerly,  and  then  told  Clarice  to 
return  in  half  an  hour  to  dress  her. 

It  was  not  until  that  ceremony — a  very  brief 
one  to-day — was  concluded,  and  the  lady  once 
more  left  to  herself  with  books  and  writing 
materials  that  she  had  askedfor,  without  expecting 
to  be  able  to  use,  that  the  note  from  her  father- 
in-law  accidently  caught  her  eye. 

''  It  must  be  read,  1  suppose,"  was  Elsie's 
mental  comment  as  she  tore  off  the  envelope,  and 
gathered  with  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  in- 
creasing bewilderment  of  her  tired  brain,  the 
sense  of  the  following. 

"  I  write  these  few  lines,  my  dear  Elsie,  not 
to  reproach  you  with  the  pain  you,  possibly  un7 
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consciously,  inflicted  on  me  this  morning,  and 
which  1  think  it  my  duty,  under  the  circumstances, 
freely  to  forgive,  but  simply  to  warn  you  that  I 
intend  bringing  my  old  arid  esteemed  friend  Dr. 
Marty n  to  see  you,  and  report  upon  your  case  to- 
morrow. I  am  not  unacquainted  with  your 
prejudice  against  all  doctors  in  connection  with 
yourself,  but,  my  dear  child,  you  must  remember 
that  Edgar  left  you  under  my  especial  charge, 
and  when  1  add  that  from  my  observations  of  to- 
day I  consider  immediate  medical  advice  most 
important,  both  for  yourself  and  your  eagerly 
looked  for  infant,  I  am  sure  you  will  put  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  desires  on  the  subject. 
Be  at  home  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  after  the 
interview  I  will  take  you  back  to  luncheon  with 
me,  since  I  was  disappointed  of  your  society  to- 
day. Trusting  your  headache  has  left  you, 
'^  I  am,  my  dear  Elsie, 

"  Always  your  affectionate  father, 

*<R.    0." 

VOL.    IJL  E 
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And  what  were  Elsie's  feelings  as  she  read  this 
unequivocally  paternal  epistle?  Certainly  not 
the  mildly  acquiescent  ones  the  writer  had  chosen 
to  assume  as  probabre.  See  a  doctor  she  could 
not,  and  would  not.  Besides,  why  should  Mr, 
Carlyon  take  upon  himself  to  insist  upon  a  point 
her  husband  had  given  up  for  the  present  ?  What. 
right  had  this  medding  old  man  to  exert  authority 
over  her  at  all  ?  At  any  other  time,  Elsie  was 
sm'e  she  should  have  been  extremely  indignant  at 
the  letter  she  had  received. 

Now,  in  the  excited  state  of  her  mind  and 
nerves,  it  affected  her  comparatively  little,  and  in 
throwing  it  aside  her  only  thought  in  connection 
with  it  was  that  she  must  devise  some  plan, 
between  to-day  and  to-morrow  at  twelve,  for 
escaping  from  the  threatened  interview  with  Dr. 
Martyn. 

Suddenly,  as  she  sat  pondering  and  resting  her 
still  fiercely  throbbing  head  upon  her  hands,  a 
lucky  idea  occurred  to  her.  Some  short  time  ago, 
when  her  husband  had  been  first  anxious  for  her 
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to  have   medical  advice,  he  had  named  a  rising 
physician,  whose  practice  having  commenced  in 
the  provincial  towns,  still  obliged  him  to  be  fre- 
quently absent  from  the  capital.     Elsie  could  not 
remember  this  gentleman's  name,  but  she  had  a 
vague  notion  that  Edgar  had  once  shown  her  hie 
card  which  he  had  taken  out  of,  and  afterwards  re- 
placed, in  his  own  desk — the  desk  that  was  stand- 
ing now  on  a  table  of  the  room  in  which  Elsie  was 
sitting.     If  she  could  find  this  card,  and  send  it 
to    her   father-in-law,   telling   him   that   Edgar 
would  prefer  her  seeing  that  doctor  to  any  other, 
it  would,  at  least,  occasion  a  delay  in  her  seeing 
any  at  all,  as  the  one  in  question  was  nearly  sure 
to  be  out  of  Paris—  and  so  she  should  gain  time, 
and,  perhaps,  courage,  to  make  her  confession  to 
Edgar   himself,   who,   if    he   could  pardon   the 
deceit  she  had  been  guilty  of,  in  consideration  of 
the  great  sorrow  of  heart  which  had  led  to  it, 
would  be  more  likely  to  do  so  on  her  voluntary 
acknowledgment  of  the  wrong,  than  if  the  revela- 
tion of  it  came  to  him  through  any  other  channel, 

£  Z 
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It  is  true  that  Elsie  had  never  yet  opened  her 
husband's  desk,  that  she  did  not  know  whether 
he  would  approve  of  her  taking  so  much  upon 
herself  in  his  absence.      It  is  true  also  that  the 
very  thought  of  looking  into  a  place  which  might 
contain  private  papers  and  letters  sent  a  cold  shud- 
der through  her  frame,  and  made   her  heart  beat 
violently.     What  if  she  found  there  any  absolute 
proofs  of  that  terrible  thing   which  even   as   a 
strong   suspicion    was    rapidly   destroying  her? 
What  if  a  single  envelope  met  her  eye,  addressed 
in  a  delicate  feminine  handwriting  to  her  hus- 
band? 

Elsie's  colour  went  and  came  in  quick  succes-  ' 
sion,  and  the  wild  throbbing  of  every  nerve  in 
her  body  increased,  as  these  thoughts  were  sug- 
gested to  her  feverish  mind,  and  so  suggested 
that  there  came  a  species  of  mad  fascination  with 
them,  which  the  poor  little  wife  had  neither  the 
strength  just  now,  nor,  perhaps,  the  will,  to 
struggle  against. 

"  I  must  look,"  she  said  at  last,  getting  up  and 
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beginning  to  pace  the  room  in  another  frenzy  of 
excitement  similar  to  the  one  which  Clarice  had 
recently  interrupted.  "  I  cannot  bear  a  moment 
longer  this  agony  of  doubt.  I  will  know  the 
worst  at  once,  and  then  if  it  is  the  worst — '' 

She  could  not  get  beyond  this,  even  in  imagina- 
tion ;  but  the  impulse  that  already  wholly  pos- 
sessed her — setting  reason  and  prudence  at 
defiance — carried  her  recklessly  along  till  she  had 
fomid  amongst  her  own  patent  keys  the  fellow  to 
the  one  belonging  to  her  husband's  desk,  had* 
fitted  it  into  the  lock  (though  her  trembling 
fingers  rendered  this  no  easy  task),  had  turned 
it,  lifted  the  lid  of  the  box,  and  was  standing 
with  white  face  and  dilated  eyes,  positively  afraid, 
while  still  resolved,  to  pursue  the  matter  further. 

Poor  little  foolish,  short  sighted  Elsie !  She 
should  have  remembered  the  obvious  moral  con- 
veyed in  the  nursery  story  of  Bluebeard's  last 
wife ;  whose  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  the  one 
forbidden  chamber  was  punished  in  such  a  ghastly 
manner. 
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Mr.  Edgar  Carlyon  was  certainly  no  Bluebeard ; 
and  yet  there  was  that  in  his  desk  which  it  would 
have  been  well  for  his  wife  never  to  have  seen, 
which,  indeedj  filled  her  timid  soul  with  far 
greater  terror  and  loathing  than  did  all  those 
murdered  ladies,  suspended  round  the  wall,  the 
soul  of  the  startled  Mrs.  Bluebeard. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE    IVORY    MINIATURE. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  what  Elsie  found  was  only  the' 
portrait,  in  a  morocco  case  at  the  bottom  of  her 
husband's  desk,  of  a  very  young  and  very  lovely 
woman.  Perhaps  no  wife  (however  little  prone 
to  jealousy)  would  have  been  altogether  en- 
chanted at  such  an  accidental  discovery,  and 
taking  half  a  dozen  women,  there  might  be  some 
interest  in  speculating  as  to  what  different  results 
might  have  followed  in  each  case,  according  to  the 
different  natures  and  temperaments  of  the 
individuals.  No  doubt  in  all  the  minds  of  the 
injured  ladies  there  would  be  strong   curiosity, 
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fierce  indignation,  and  a  resolution  to  get  at  the 
tmth  somehow,  immediately  developed.  But  in 
the  discovery  as  made  by  Elsie  Carlyon  there  was 
an  element  which  rendered  it  infinitely  more  start- 
ling, as  well  as  infinitely  more  bitter  than  with- 
out this  element  it  would  have  been. 

She  instantly  recognized  the  face  looking  and 
smiling  so  serenely  at  her  from  that  unconscious 
bit  of  ivory.  It  was  the  face,  younger  and  fairer 
indeed,  but  still  unmistakeably  the  same,  that 
had  lived  so  freshly  in  the  young  girl's  memory 
ever  since  she  had  seen  the  owner  of  it  one 
summer's  day  in  her  brother's  surgery  at  Bays- 
water. 

In  the  first  shock  of  this  astonishing  recogni- 
tion, Elsie's  mind  seemed  to  lose  all  power  of 
connecting  facts  or  circumstances  that  might  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  only  thing  quite 
clear  to  her  was  the  identification  of  the  radian  t 
creature  she  was  now  gazing  at  with  the  floating 
vision  that  had  appeared  to  be  moulded  out  of 
the  atmosphere  surrounding  her,  any  time  during 
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the  last  few  miserable  weeks  when  her  iraagina- 
tion  was  sufficiently  excited  to  favour  such  an 
illusion ;  and  as  a  natural  sequence  to  this  identi- 
fication that  of  the  lady  at  Versailles, — the  actual 
living,  breathing  woman  whom  Edgar  visited  in 
secret— with  both  the  fair  representations,  which 
never  alike  till  now,  were  equally  familiar  to 
Elsie's  mental  eye. 

But  by  slow  degrees  there  came  helps  from 
memory  and  reflection— quickened  as  they  were 
to  a  torturing  acuteness  by  that  passion  which 
inspiration  has_  declared  to  be  "  cruel  as  the 
grave" — in  the  process  of  getting  at  the  truth  of 
the  matter,  and  the  result  of  all  was  this. 

The  lady  at  Versailles,  the  original  of  that 
lovely  picture,  was  the  missing  cousin,  Edgar's 
love,  perhaps  his  real  wife — anyhow,  (and  here 
came  the  drop  that  made  the  bitter  cup  overflow, 
the  deadliest  element  in  all  that  deadly  mixture)  a 
woman  who  must  have  possessed  his  heart  before 
he  made  a  false  show  of  giving  it  to  Elsie,  leaving 
to  her    the    inevitable  conclusion  that  she  had 

E  5 
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never  been  really  loved  by  her  husband  at  all.  It 
is  true  that  she  had  occasionally,  when  witness- 
ing the  manner  in  which  James  Oliver  expressed 
his  devotion  to  Joanna,  felt  repiningly  that  it  was 
a  higher  order  of  devotion  than  her  husband  had 
ever  bestowed  upon  her,  but  still  Elsie  had  always 
hitherto  clung  to  the  belief  that  Edgar  had,  at 
the  time  of  their  marriage,  loved  her  as  fondly 
as  he  was  capable  of  loving,  and  at  any  rate  that 
no  other  woman  had  been  before  her  in  his 
heart. 

Now  that  this  last  poor  refuge  from  utter  dis- 
pair  and  humiliation  was  torn  from  her,  she  stood, 
in  her  mute  anguish,  stripped  and  shivering  in  a 
lonely  world. 

Is  any  woman  who  will  read  poor  little  Elsie's 
history  blessed  enough  not  to  know  what  it  is  to 
find  oneself — sometimes  suddenly — thus  standing, 
stripped  and  shivering,  in  a  lonely  world !  not  to 
know  the  sensation  of  awaking  abruptly  to  the 
conviction  that  life  must  henceforth  be  so  heavy 
a  burden  that  if  we  are  bidden  to  support  it  at 
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all,  we  must  walk  on  wearily,  heavily,  and  grave- 
sick  till  the  end  come ! 

No  doubt  there  are  a  few  women,  strong-minded 
and  philosophical,  who,  however  keenly  they 
might  feel  the  first  shock  of  such  an  awakening, 
would  lift  their  heads  bravely  after  it,  and  go  on 
by  and  bye,  with  their  life's  work  and  duties, 
almost  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  But  Elsie 
Carlyon  was  not  a  woman  of  this  kind. 

The  one  trial  had  fallen  upon  her,  which  per- 
haps of  all  others— certainly  she  thought  so— her 
weak  shoulders  were  the  least  able  to  bear. 
'*  Anything  but  this,"  is  indeed  the  wailing  cry 
of  nearly  every  human  heart  under  the  immediate 
pressure  of  calamity ;  but  I  think  if  any  one  form 
of  mental  torture  can,  above  another,  justify  that 
passionate  cry,  it  is  the  conviction,  in  a  loving 
woman's  mind,  that  the  faith  and  love  she  wholly 
trusted  have  either  never  existed,  or  been  trans- 
ferred to  a  rival  who,  through  sin,  and  shame, 
and  disloyalty,  is  honoured  above  herself 

Elsie  would  have  had  a  thousand  difficulties  to 
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overcome  had  she  been  calm  enough  to  go  into 
the  whole  matter  logically,  and  reason  it  out 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  She  would  have 
had  to  account  for  the  strange  fact  of  Edgar 
Carlyon  wishing  to  marry  her  at  all,  with  a  prior 
attachment  closing  his  heart  against  her.  She 
would  have  had  also  to  account  for  his  decoying 
away  from  her  friends,  and  keeping  or  marrying 
in  secret,  a  lady  whom  he  might  have  made  his 
wife  openly,  and  whose  near  relationship  to  him- 
self almost  forbade  the  possibility  of  his  injuring. 

But  when  was  a  jealous  woman  ever  calm 
enough  to  reason?  How  could  a  wife  nearly 
maddened  already  by  weeks  of  cruel  suspicion, 
be  even  expected  to  reason,  holding  in  her  hand 
that  fair,  smiling  picture,  and  remembering  where 
she  had  found  it. 

The  summer  twilight  had  wrapped  half  the 
room  in  shadow,  and  a  cool  wind  was  blowing  in 
through  the  open  windows,  before  Elsie  roused 
herself  in  any  degree  from  the  train  of  anguished 
feeling— it  could   scarcely   be   called   thought— 
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which  that  fatal  miniature  had  suggested.  Then 
shivering,  physically  as  well  as  mentally,  she 
dragged  herself  to  the  windows,  and  closed  them 
as  well  as  her  shaking  limbs  would  permit,  re- 
placed the  portrait  in  the  desk,  locked  it  carefully, 
and  finally  took  out  writing  materials  from  her 
own  case,  and  began  eagerly  and  rapidly  to  fill 
the  paper  before  her. 

Clarice  came  in  to  summon  her  mistress  to 
dinner  long  before  the  task  was  Completed,  but 
Elsie  ordered  a  little  soup  and  wine  to  be  brought 
up  to  her,  partook  sparingly  of  both,  and  then 
resumed  her  labours. 

It  took  her  quite  two  hours— so  weak  and  ill 
she  was — to  get  to  the  end  of  this  unusually 
formidable  writing,  and  when  at  length  it  was 
accomplished,  the  writer  was  too  exhausted  for 
awhile  to  set  about  the  other  work  which  still  she 
was  bound,  before  taking  rest  that  night,  to  per- 
form. 

We  will  not  watch  her  movements  any  farther 
at  present ;  it  is  cruel  sport  at  best   to  look  too 
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closely  at  poor  frail  humanity  in  its  extremity  of 
suffering.     But  that  blotted,   tear-stained  letter 
lying   yet  open,  and  with  its  ink  undried,  upon 
Elsie's  table,  we  will  venture  pityingly  to  read. 
Here  it  is  : — 

"  The  terrible  time  has  come,  Edgar,  which, 
in  our  happiest  days,  we  jested  about  as  the 
wildest  impossibility — do  you  remember? — the 
terrible  time  Vhen  I  am  going  to  leave  you 
voluntarily,  and  in  so  doing,  to  surround  my  life 
with  the  thickest  darkness  for  ever.  One  comfort, 
indeed,  I  have— my  only  one — and  that  is  that  I 
shall  very  soon  die,  and  forget  the  great,  great 
misery,  I  have  no  strength  to  live  and  bear.  I 
am  not  writing  this  letter  to  reproach  you.  Ever 
since  the  dreadful  truth  that  I  was  nothing  to 
you,  except  in  name,  has  been  familiar  to  me,  I 
have  felt  far  less  anger  than  bitter,  cruel  sorrow  ; 
and  even  now,  when  a  strange  accident  has 
revealed  to  me  that  you  never  could  have  loved 
me,   that  from  the   veiy  first  you   must  have 
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deceived  me,  t  cannot  bring  myself  to  regard  you 
as  most  wives,  I  suppose,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances would  regard  their  husbands.  Dear 
Edgar,  it  is  my  greatest  misfortune  to  love  you 
still,  in  spite  of  all ;  but  I  cannot  stay  with  you 
and  hide  this  agony  of  mind,  and  if  I  let  you  see 
it  and  understand  its  source,  you  would,  perhaps , 
take  from  me  that  measure  of  compassionate 
tenderness  which  I  do  believe  you  have  hitherto 
bestowed  upon  the  poor  little  wife  who  so  loved 
and  trusted  you.  But  there  is  yet  another  reason 
why  I  am  leaving  you,  Edgar.  I  have  a  con- 
fession to  make  that  I  could  not  make  while  we 
were  under  the  same  roof,  because  I  could  not — 
now  particularly  when  I  know  that  you  never 
really  loved  me — endure  to  witness  the  9.nger  and 
indignation  you  must  feel  against  me  on  learning 
what  I  have  to  tell.  The  reason  you  have  so 
long  been  assigning  for  my  ill  health  and  lowness 
of  spirits,  which  I  have  permitted  you  to  assign, 
is  not  a  true  one,  and  I  knew  it  was  not.  But  I 
saw  that  it  satisfied  your  mind  as  to  whatever 
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appeared  unaccountable  in  my  manner  or  conduct; 
and,  not  wanting  to  be   questioned,    I  let  you 
think  your  own  thoughts,  and  gladly  and  thank- 
fully—oh, so  thankfully,  Edgar— accepted  the  ad- 
ditional care  and  tenderness  I  gained  thereby.    I 
know  now  how  wrong  and   inexcusable  I  have 
been,  and   I  can  quite  imagine  how   grave  my 
fault  will  appear  in  your  eyes  ;  but  I  have  been 
half  mad  ever  since  I  found  out  your  secret,  and 
it  would  have  been  so  hard  to  give  up  all  love 
and  care  and  petting  at  once.      Now,  indeed,   I 
am   giving  them  up  for   ever ;    but,  alas  !  it  is 
because  I  have  no  choice.     I  could  not  stay,  dear 
Edgar,  to  see  them  withdrawn  from  me ;  I  could 
not  bear  your  anger  in  addition  to  your  indif- 
ference.     Perhaps   you  will  be  more  angry  with 
me  for  leaving  you  in  this  way.      I  do  not  know 
—my  brain  is  not  very  clear  to-night.     I  think  I 
remember  your  saying  once  that  a  wife  ought, 
under  all  circumstances,  to  cling  to  her  husband, 
but  could  these  circumstances  include  the  know- 
ledge, not  only  of  her  having  a  rival  in  his  affec- 
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tions,  but  of  that  rival  having  been  before  her 
in  her  husband's  heart?  Edgar,  I  have  just  said 
that  my  brain  is  not  quite  clear  to-night — utter 
misery  is  confusing  it  strangely,  and  so  you  must 
forgive  me  if  I  write  things  that  will  strike 
you  as  the  ravings  of  a  mad  person,  if 
I  tell  you  that  the  overwhelming  thought 
has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  I  am  not  your 
real  wife  after  all.  I  saw  that  beautiful  woman 
once  in  England,  and  I  could  have  staked  my 
life  upon  the  fact  of  her  purity  and  goodness. 
Would  she  receive  your  secret  visits  if  she  were  not 
your  lawful  wife ;  and  if  she  is — oh,  Edgar,  what 
am  I  ?  and  why  did  you  seek  me,  and  go  through 
the  solemn  ceremony  of  marriage  with  me  ?  The 
more  I  try  to  understand  any  part  of  this  terrible 
affair,  the  more  my  brain  grows  bewildered,  and 
my  heart  sick  and  weary.  I  think  if  you  were 
beside  me  at  this  moment,  I  could  lay  my  throb- 
bing head  upon  your  shoulder,  and  speak  out  all 
my  maddening  thoughts,  and  then  (if  you  would 
hold  me  in  your  arms  and  pity  me  while  you  told 
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the  tale),  that  I  could  bear  to  hear  from  your  lips 
the  whole  truth  from  the  beginning — it  would 
kill  me,  I  know  ;  but  then  I  should  die  with 
my  husband  near  me,  and  with  his  voice — the 
voice  that  has  never  spoken  a  harsh  word  to  me 
— sounding  kindly  and  soothingly  in  my  ear. 
But  I  have  not  courage  to  wait  for  this  consola- 
tion, Edgar.  Waiting  here,  in  the  house  where 
I  was  once  so  perfectly  happy  and  blessed,  might 
drive  me  to  some  desperate  act  that  would  banish 
me  from  paradise  in  the  next  world,  as  surely  as 
I  have  been  banished  from  it  in  this.  Don't  be 
anxious  or  uneasy  about  my  future  fate,  Edgar, 
I  shall  go  at  once  to  my  brother  in  England,  and 
he  will  take  care  of  me  till  my  mind  is  clearer 
and  calmer,  and  I  can  think  for  myself  what  it 
will  be  best  for  me  to  do.  I  must  leave  my  poor 
Hector  in  your  charge  for  the  present.  You  will 
not  kill  him,  as  you  once  said  you  would  if  he 
brought  you  news  of  my  flight.  He  will  not  do 
that,  Edgar,  and  so  I  know  that  you  will  be  kind 
to  him  for  my  sake. 
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"  And  now  farewell,  dear,  dear  Edgar,  for 
strength  and  heart  are  fast  failing  me,  and  I 
must  spare  them  if  I  can  for  what  I  have  still  to 
do.  That  God  may  bless,  and  shield,  and  guide 
you— that  he  may  forgive  you  if  you  have 
wronged  me  even  to  the  uttermost^  is  the  earnest 
prayer  of 

"  Your  still  loving,  heartbroken 

"Elsie." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE   husband's    RETURN. 

From  the  moment  of  saying  good  bye  to  his  wife? 
Edgar  Carlyon  felt  that  he  had  done  an  unwise 
thing  in  leaving  her  at  home  alone.  Her  pale, 
sad,  wistful  face  as  he  had  last  seen  it  looking 
after  him  and  Joanna  from  the  breakfast-room 
window,  haunted  him  continually,  and  made  him 
anything  but  a  lively  or  entertaining  companion 
to  his  sister-in-law.  Fortunately  for  Joanna,  her 
own  thoughts  had  sufficient  brightness  in  them  to 
render  it  a  matter  of  indifference  that  her  escort 
seemed  to  prefer  silence  during  the  greater  part 
of  their  journey  ;  for  although  Edgar  might  have 
found  relief  in  speaking  to  his  wife's  sister  on  the 
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subject  that  was  distressing  his  own  mind,  he  was 
so  little  accustomed  to  depend  upon  those  around 
him  for  sympathy,  so  wedded  to  his  long  standing- 
habits  of  reserve  and.  uncommunicativeness,  that 
he  never  once  obtruded  upon  his  quiet  companion 
the  harassing  thoughts  which  went  with  him  all 
the  way.  She  saw  that  he  was  greatly  relieved 
when  the  time  came  for  him  to  resign  her  to  the 
care  of  a  lady  slightly  known  to  her  at  Dover, 
with  whom  she  was  to  remain  until  Felix  could  ^ 
come  to  escort  her  the  remaining  half  of  the 
journey. 

"  He  is  so  anxious  to  get  back  to  poor  little 
Elsie,"  was  Joanna's  natural  and  comforting  re- 
flection ;  and  her  last  words,  as  they  wished  each 
other  an  affectionate  good  bye,  were — "  I  know 
)0u  will  take  every  possible  care  of  my  darling, 
and  never  forget  what  a  tender,  fragile  plant,  you 
have  pledged  yourself  to  watch  over." 

'^  I  ought  to  be  watching  over  her  now,'^  Mr. 
Carlyon  replied  ;  and  Joanna  understood  that  he 
meant  this  as  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  eagerness 
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lie  could  not  help  manifesting  to  be  leaving  Dover, 
and  turning  his  steps  homeward. 

He  had  only  been  away  three  days  altogether, 
but  it  seemed  double  that  time  to  Edgar,  as  the 
mail  post  in  which  he  had  travelled  rattled  noisily 
•at  length  over  the  rough  stones  of  Paris,  and  de- 
posited him  in  the  grey  dawn  of  a  summer's 
morning  within  an  easy  walk  of  his  own  dwell- 
ing. 

He  knew  he  was  not  expected  till  quite  the 
middle  of  that  day,  for  he  had  said  nothing  about 
returning  by  a  more  rapid  conveyance  than  the 
ordinary  dilligence;  and  as  he  walked  now  lei- 
surely up  the  Champs  Elysees,  this  anxious  and 
affectionate  husband  pleased  himself  by  picturing 
the  joyful  surprise  his  little  Elsie  would  exhibit 
on  his  abrupt  entrance  into  her  room. 

It  was  nearly  seven  o'clock  by  the  time  Edgar 
came  within  sight  of  his  home,  and  he  was  cer- 
tain of  finding  some  of  the  servants  about  if  he 
sought  admittance;  but  recollecting  that  his 
father   was  always  an  early  riser,  and  that  his 
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apartments  were  close  at  hand,  he  abruptly- 
changed  his  course,  and  determined  to  go  and 
ask  the  old  gentleman  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
bath. 

Mr.  Carlyon,  senior,  had,  throughout  his  whok 
life,  counted  it  a  sin  to  remain  in  bed  after  six 
o'clock.  Most  of  his  early  success  he  attributed 
to  the  habit  he  had  contracted  when  a  boy  of 
rising  with  the  lark,  and  doing  a  good  portion  of 
his  day's  work  before  breakfast.  In  his  old  age, 
although  he  had  no  special  work  to  do,  he  still 
kept  up  the  custom  of  his  youth  and  manhood;  and 
nothing  but  p  ositive  illness  was  ever  known  to 
make  him  depart  from  it. 

Great  therefore  was  the  astonishment  of  Mr. 
Edgar  Carlyon  when,  on  the  morning  in  question, 
in  answer  to  his  enquiries  of  the  servant  who 
opened  to  him  the  door  of  his  father's  ante-room, 
he  was  informed  that  Monsieur  was  still  in  bed, 
and  had  not  even  rung  for  his  first  cup  oichocoldt 
au  lait, 

'^  Is  my  father  ill,  then?  "  said  Edgar,  passing 
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into  the  inner  room  and  beginning  to  look  some- 
what anxious. 

Not  that  the  obsequious  valet  was  aware  of— 
but  Monsieur  had  been  out  a  great  many  times, 
J'aisant  des  longues  courses  a  lafois^  the  previous 
day,  and  had  appeared  extremely  fatigued  when 
night  came.  Ah !  that  was  Monsieur's  bell  at 
last.  Would  Monsieur  Edgar  be  pleased  to  sit 
down  and  wait  while  he  attended  to  its  sum- 
mons. 

In  very  a  few  minutes  the  valet  again  presented 
himself  before  his  master's  early  guest,  with  a 
message  from  the  former  to  the  effect  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  his  son  in  his  bedroom 
immediately. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  what  is  it,  sir,"  exclaimed 
Edgar,  as  he  went  hurriedly  in  and  approached 
the  bed  where  his  parent  lay.  "  I  am  certain 
there  is  something  wrong :  indeed  I  have  had  a 
presentiment  of  it  ever  since  I  left  home.  Is  my 
wife  worse  ?  " 

*^  My  dear  Edgar,"  replied  the  old  gentleman. 
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sitting  up  and  looking  really  flushed  and  agitated, 
^'  I  am  quite  incapable  of  answering  that  question. 
Your  wile  is  not  at  home;  but  take  a, chair, and  I 
will  tell  you  in  a  few  words  all  I  know  about  it. 
Do  sit  down,  I  beg  of  you,  Edgar." 

For  heedless  or  unconscious  of  the  invitation 
thus  kindly  extended  to  him,  Edgar  remained  in 
a  standing  attitude,  looking  fixedly  at  Mr. 
Carlyon  with  slightly  dilated  eyes,  and  a  face 
from  which  the  usually  healthy  colour  had  wholly 
retreated. 

"  Not  at  home  !  "  he  said  presently,  in  a  voice 
that  was  evidently  striving  desperately  for  calm- 
ness. ''  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir.  I  left  her 
at  home,  and  with  a  promise  from  you  that 
you  would  l^ok  after  her.  Where  is  she, 
then  ?  " 

'^'""  I  have  no  idea  in  the  world,  upon  my  honor 
and  soul,"  returned  the  father,  growing  more 
excited  as  his  son's  hardly  repressed  agitation 
forced  itself  upon  his  notice.  ^'  Do  you  think  if  I 
had,  I  would  not  have  told  you  at  once,  Edgar? — 
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but  I  wish  you  would  listen  quietly  to  all  I  do 
know ;  you  may  be  able  to  make  something  of 
it." 

"  I  am  prepared  to  listen  quietly,"  said  Edgar. 
And  then  he  sat  down,  and  with  folded  arms  and 
eyes  bent  upon  the  ground  avoided  any  further 
sign  of  the  cruel  impatience  which  the  coldest 
man  on  earth  must  have  felt  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

'^I  called  upon  Elsie  the  day  you  left,"  re- 
sumed Mr.  Carlyon  senior,  '•'-  and  found  her  not 
only  crying  her  eyes  out,  but  so  evidently  ill  in 
body  and  fretful  in  spirits  that  I  made  up  my 
mind  I  would  bring  a  doctor  to  her  the  next 
morning.  I  wrote  a  note  apprising  her  of  my 
intention  as  soon  as  I  got  home,  and  late  the 
same  evening  I  received  a  few  lines  from  her, 
thanking  me,  certainly,  for  my  anxiety,  but 
declaring  that  it  was  your  wish,  if  she  had  a 
doctor  at  all,  that  she  should  have  one  you  had 
heard  highly  spoken  of,  but  whose  name  she 
could  not  remember.      '  Do  not  therefore  trouble 
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to  bring  your  friend,'  she  added  in  her  little  note, 
which  by  the  bye  was  written  in  a  very  scrawling 
and   nearly  illegible  hand— 'for  1    must  really 
decline   seeing  him  in  Edgar's  absence ;  and  be- 
sides this,  I  shall  not  be  at  home  any  part  of  the 
day  to-moriow\'    1  need  scarcely  tell  you,  Edgar, 
that  I  was  both  astonished  and  mortified  at  this 
independent   sort   of   communication    from    my 
daughter-in-law^,  who  I  thought  was  treating  me 
disrespectlully  to. say  the  very  least  of  it— so  I 
tore  up  her  note  and  threw  it  in  the  waste  paper 
basket  (I  wish  1  had  kept  it  now),  and  resolved 
not  to  go  near  my  lady  again  till  she  made  the^ 
amende.     I  could  not,  you  see " 

'•  For  Heaven's  sake  tell  me  first  where  you 
think  my  wife  is,'  interrupted  the  son  at  this 
point,  his  impatience  and  uneasiness  getting  the 
better  of  the  deference  he  usually  paid  his  father 
— ''  and  afterwards  1  will  hear  what  youplease  con- 
cerning her  misconduct  towards  yourself.  I  knew 
I  did  wrong  in  leaving  her." 

''  I    am   making   all   the  haste  1  can  with  my 
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story,  Edgar,"  said  Mr.  Carlyon,  avoiding  any 
show  of  offended  dignity,  partly  out  of  genuine 
pity  for  his  son,  and  partly  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  in  his  night  cap — "  but  I  have  one 
of  those  minds  which  necessitates  order  in  the 
relation  of  facts  of  any  description;  and,  after 
all,  I  know  so  little  about  this  matter.  I  know- 
only  that  when,  hearing  nothing  of  Mistress  Elsie 
during  all  the  day  succeeding  my  first  visit,  I 
presented  myself  yesterday  morning  at  her  doors, 
intending  simply  to  enquire  concerning  her  health, 
1  was  struck  nearly  dumb  by  the  information  that 
she  had  left  home  two  evenings  ago,  and  had  not 
returned  since.  Now  pray  calm  yourself,  Edgar, 
while  I  tell  you  the  rest,  for  there  may  he  nothing 
in  it  when  we  get  at  the  truth.  I  sent  for  Clarice 
and  heard  from  her  that  her  mistress  had 
continued  in  a  very  excited  state  all  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  on  which  I  had  seen  her — the  day  you 
left — that  in  the  evening  she  had  risen  from  her 
bed  and  spent  two  or  three  hours  writing  letters. 
After  this  that  she  had  told  her  maid  to  send  for 
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a  public  conveyance,  as  she  wanted  to  go  some 
distance  to  see  a  friend,  and  did  not  choose  to 
have  her  own  horses  out  so  late.  She  further 
added  that  none  of  the  household  need  be  alarmed 
if  she  did  not  return  that  night,  as  in  the  event 
of  her  friend  being  able  to  receive  her,  she  might 
remain  away  even  a  day  or  two,  feeling  so  dull 
and  lonely  by  herself.  Clarice  acknowledged  to 
me  that  she  thought  all  this  very  odd,  but  of 
course  felt  it  was  not  her  place  to  remonstrate,  or 
even  to  express  an  opinion.  She  would  have  sent 
round  to  me  the  next  day  but  that  she  expected 
her  mistress  every  minute,  and  did  not  know 
whether  the  latter  would  desire  that  I  should  be 
informed  of  her  absence. 

"  Well,  this  was  literally  all  the  girl  could  tell 
me,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  lost  no  time  in  be- 
ginning to  act  upon  even  this  scanty  intelligence. 
I  spent  the  whole  of  yesterday,  Edgar,  in  going 
to  every  female  friend  and  acquaintance  of  your 
wife's  that  I  could  hear  of,  and  asking  casually  if 
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they  had  seen  her  lately.  I  grieve  to  say  the 
answers  were  as  unsatisfactory  as  my  search  was 
vain,  so  the  whole  thing  remains  a  mystery,  and 
while  it  is  one  that  I  hope  and  believe  may  yet  be 
cleared  up  without  detriment  of  any  serious  kind 
to  Elsie,  I  must  add  that  it  is  one  which  has 
occasioned  me  an  amount  of  mental  and  bodily 
fatigue  that,  at  my  age,  I  am  ill  able  bear." 

If  Mr.  Carlyon  thus  feelingly  alluded  to  his 
own  share  of  annoyance  in  this  saspicious  aflPair, 
with  a  view  of  deprecating  any  possible  fault- 
finding on  Edgar's  part  as  regarded  the  luckless 
issue  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  he  might  have 
spared  himself  the  pains.  Edgar's  mind  was  not 
go  small  that  it  could  derive  consolation  in  a  great 
misfortune  from  casting  blame  on  any  who  might 
directly  or  indirectly  have  contributed  to  bring  it 
upon  him.  In  all  probability  he  did  not  as  yet 
even  take  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Carlyon  had  been 
an  especial  sufferer  by  Elsie's  unexplained  absence. 
His  personal  interest  in  the  matter  was  of  too 
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grave  and  important  a  nature  to  enable  him  to 
look  beyond  this,  in  his  first  startled  and  excited 
considerins:  of  the  case. 

He  remained  perfectly  silent  for  a  minute  or 
two  after  his  father's  last  words,  and  only  a  keen 
observer  could  have,  detected  the  extent  of  the 
alarm  and  agitation  which  were  in  reality  dis- 
tracting* his  mind,  and  shutting  out  from  his 
view  all  that  did  not  immediately  bear  upon  the 
question  of  Elsie's  absence. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  there  was  no  letter  left 
for  me  by  my  wife?''  he  said,  raising  his  head 
abruptly  after  that  interval  of  silence,  '^  or  that 
none  has  come  since  ?  " 

"  Had  such  been  the  case,  I  should  undoubtedly 
have  been  informed  of  it,"  was  the  reply  (and 
this  time  the  old  gentleman  could  not  help  in- 
fusing a  little  sense  of  personal  injury  into  his 
voice).  "  I  did  not  certainly  make  the  direct 
enquiry  of  your  wife's  maid,  because  it  was  so 
obvious  that  had  a  letter  been  left,  it  would  have 
been  the  first  thing  mentioned.  We  gain  nothing, 
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however,  by  discussing  this  matter  fasting,  and 
with  no  helps  to  guide  us  to  the  light.  If  you 
will  step  into  the  next  room,  Edgar,  and  order 
up  some  coffee  and  cutlets,  I  will  join  you  in  ten 
minutes,  and  after  that  I  should  suggest  our 
walking  round  and  having  an  interview  with  the 
head  of  the  police. " 

Had  Mr.  Carlyon  said  he  should  suggest  their 
blowing  each  other's  brains  out,  Edgar  could 
scarcely  have  looked  more  aghast  and  indignant 
than  he  did  at  this  cool  proposition. 

'^  That  would  be  my  very  last  resource,  sir,"  he 
answered  in  a  haughty  tone,  which  only  fell 
short  of  being  an  angry  one  because  he  remem- 
bered in  time  that  the  old  gentleman  was  not  a 
husband,  and  that  fatigue  and  hunger  were  pro- 
bably, for  the  moment,  blunting  his  finer  feelings, 
and  making  him  eager  to  get  the  matter  settled  at 
any  cost.  "  And  as  I  have  no  appetite  for  break- 
fast, I  will  go  home  at  once,  and  question  Clarice 
myself.  You  will  see  or  hear  from  me  in  the 
course  of  the  day." 
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Before  the  father  had  an  opportunity  of  utter- 
ing a  single  word  of  remonstrance  against  what 
appeared  to  him  a  ridiculous  and  useless  pro- 
ceeding, Edgar  had  left  the  room,  and  was 
hastening  with  nearly  breathless  speed  (for  these 
calm  men  can  be  excited  and  fiery  enough  at 
times)  towards  his  own  desolate  home. 

In  another  quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  locked 
in  his  private  study,  with  his  wife's  letter  (the 
letter  she  had  desired  Clarice  neither  to  give  nor 
to  speak  of  to  any  but  her  husband)  clenched  as 
tightly  as  might  be  in  the  hands  that  had  never 
lost  their  manly  firmness  till  now. 

In  the  forenoon  of  that  same  day,  Mr.  Carlyon, 
senior,  on  emerging  from  the  bath  and  toilette, 
which  were  intended  to  repair  the  deficiencies 
both  in  his  strength  and  good  looks  that  fatigue 
and  want  of  sleep  had  entailed  upon  him,  received 
from  the  hands  of  his  valet  the  following  brief 
communication  in  his  son's  writing  : — 

"  My  dear  Father, 

"  I  find  from  a  letter  my  wife  left  for 
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me  with  her  maid,  that  a  whim  has  seized  her  to 
go  over  to  England  on  a  visit  to  her  brother. 
As  I  cannot,  in  her  state  of  health,  approve  of 
this,  I  start  in  an  hour's  time  to  bring  her  back. 
Be  good  enough  to  send  on  all  letters  addressed 
to  me  at  Dr.  Paget's. 

"  (In  haste) 

"  Your  affectionate  son, 

"Edgar  Carlyon." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


ANOT^HER    PACKET    MAI^RIED. 

When  one  gentleman  enters,  before  he  can  even 
be  announced,  the  presence  of  another,  and, 
without  waiting  for  the  ordinary  greetings  of 
common  courtesy,  demands  in  a  stern  voice, 
"Where  is  my  wife?  I  think  the  individual 
thus  addressed,  supposing  him  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  lady's  whereabouts,  has  some  excuse  for 
losing  his  temper. 

Yet  Dr.  Felix  Paget  preserved,  not  only  his 
temper,  but  his  external  equanimity,  admirably, 
under  a  provocation  of  this  kind,  which  was 
rendered  unusually  galling  and  startling  to  him 
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by  the  fact  that  it  was  his  brother-in-hiw,  Edgar 
Carlyon,  who  thus  abruptly  walked  into  his 
surgery  and  addressed  him,  only  two  days  after  he 
had  brought  his  sister  Joanna  to  London. 

Having  put  that  brief  question  to  Elsie's 
brother,  Elsie's  husband  (who  had  travelled  day 
and  night  to  find  the  runaway,  and  was  really  very 
much  fatigued  and  depressed)  leant  his  back 
against  the  wall  facing  the  doctor's  desk,  and 
waited  with  firmly  shut  lips  for  a  reply. 

Nor  had  he  long  to  wait,  for  Felix,  with  the 
quickness  which  belonged  to  his  profession,  ap- 
prehended in  a  moment  that  Mr.  Carlyon — how- 
ever blunt  in  his  manner  of  announcing  the  truth 
— had  really  lost  his  wife,  and  was  come  to  look 
for  her  here. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  said,  almost  outdoing  the 
other  in  brevity  and  simplicity  of  expression ; 
"  and  now,  Mr.  Carlyon,  as  I  see  you  believe  me, 
perhaps  you  will  take  a  chair  and  give  me  some 
further  information  in  reference  to  your  strange 
enquiry." 
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Edgar  had  turned  so  white  as  his  brother-in- 
law  spoke  out  that  clear  denial  of  the  knowledge 
imputed  to  him,  that  taking  a  chair  seemed  an 
absolute  necessity. 

He  chose  one  close  at  hand,  and  still  fronting 
Dr.  Paget,  said  in  a  voice  that  had  lost  its  stern- 
ness, but  could  not  hide  its  agitation — 

''  I  left  Elsie  at  home,  and,  according  to  her 
own  special  wish,  alone,  when  I  went  to  take  Miss 
Paget  to  Dover.  On  my  return  I  find  a  letter 
for  me  in  the  care  of  her  maid,  a  letter  evidently 
written  under  great  excitement,  telling  me  she 
had  decided  suddenly  on  coming  over  to  England 
to  her  brother.  Wholly  disapproving  of  such  an 
independent  ai^d  rash  proceeding,  on  the  part  of 
so  very  young  a  woman,  I  lose  not  an  hour  in 
following  her.  This  is  all  I  have  to  tell.  It 
appears  my  journey  has  been  a  fruitless  one." 

Dr.  Paget  had  listened  most  attentively  to  this 
explanation,  and  his  countenance  betrayed  the 
keen  interest  he  was  taking,  as  Elsie's  brother,  in 
the  matter ;  nevertheless  some  few  minutes  elapsed 
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after  Mr.  Carlyon  had  finished  before  he  made  any 
comment  whatever  upon  what  he  had  heard. 
Then  it  was  a  question  which  broke  the  silence 
that  had  grown  most  oppressive  to  the  last 
speaker. 

'^  Did  any  reason  exist  for  my  sister's  acting  in 
a  manner  so   opposed    to    her  usual    habits    of 
timidity  and  dependence,  or  do  you  believe  her  to 
have  been  influenced  by  mere  caprice  ?'' 

Mr.  Carlyon  seemed  greatly  disposed  to  put  on 
his  ice  armour  and  stand  at  once  on  the  defensive, 
as  he  found  the  questioning  was  not  to  be  all  on 
his  sidcj  but  real  and  growing  anxiety  concerning 
his  lost  wife  conquered  the  evil  spirit  for  once, 
and  he  answered  with  tolerable  courtesy — 

"Had  any  actual  reason  existed,  I  should 
scarcely  be  here  now,  but  doubtless  Elsie's 
imagination  created  a  fair  excuse  for  her  conduct. 
I  told  you  her  letter  was  written  under  great 
mental  excitement;  it  was,  indeed,  scarcely  the 
composition  of  a  sane  person.  She  has  listened, 
with  the  fatuity  of  the    most  ignorant  and  in- 
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experienced  child,  to  idle  or  malicious  tongues, 
whose  poison  has  maddened  her  weak  brain. 
But  all  this  just  at  present  is  apart  from  the  main 
question,''  he  added,  seeming*  abruptly  aware  of 
being  beguiled  beyond  the  point  he  had  fixed  as 
the  limit  of  his  confidence,  ''  that  question  being 
where  we  are  to  look  for  Elsie  now.  Can  you 
suggest  anything  to  help  me  ?'' 

Dr.  Paget,  it  will  be  remembered,  cordially 
disliked  and  at  one  time  wholly^  mistrusted  his 
sister  Elsie's  husband.  The  reports  of  his  other 
sisters,  of  Joanna  especially,  and  of  James  Oliver, 
had  done  something  lately  towards  modifying 
these  very  strong  sentiments  ;  but  had  they  ex- 
isted in  their  fullest  force  when  Edgar  Carlyon 
entered  his  surgery  that  day,  they  must  all  of 
them  have  given  place  to  deep  compassion  and 
sympathy,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  how  real  and 
genuine  was  the  torture  of  mind  his  proud  brother- 
in-law  was  enduring  and  striving  to  conceal. 

"  I  wish  from  my  heart  I  could  help  you  in  any 
way,"     Felix  said,    in   answer   to   Edgar's   last 
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question  ;  ^'  but  being  so  completely  in  the  dark 
as  to  motives  and  influences,  I  really  have 
not  a  suggestion  to  make  that  might  not  sound 
like  the  veriest  absurdity,  except,  indeed,  just 
this,  that  my  sister  may  have  started  for  England 
as  she  proposed  doing,  and  fallen  sick  on  the 
journey.  Joanna  tells  me  she  had  been  for  some 
time  in  a  weak  and  ailing  state  of  health." 

^'  Quite  true,"  responded  the  husband,  while  a 
deeper  cloud  that  Felix  had  no  means  of  pene- 
trating shadowed  his  already  brooding  counte- 
nance ;  "  and  what  you  suggest  is  extremely 
likely.  Elsie  would  not  have  told  a  wilful  false- 
hood in  that  letter  she  left  for  me — she  must 
have  meant  to  come  to  you  at  once,  and  I  know 
her  purse  was  well  supplied.  Poor  simple  girl ! 
Perhaps  she  is  laid  up  at  some  hotel  on  the  road, 
and  too  ill  to  communicate  with  any  of  us.  I 
shall  return  at  once,  and  make  enquiries  every 
step  of  the  way.  Another  time.  Dr.  Paget,  I 
hope  to  thank  you  more  graciously  for  your  sym- 
pathy and  delicacy.  Now  I  will  only  say  good-bye, 
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and  entreat  you,  should  you  hear  any  thing  bearing 
ever  so  remotely  upon  this  matter,  to  lose  not  a 
second  in  giving  me  notice  of  it.  I  have  it 
greatly  at  heart  that  my  wife  should  be  under  my 
protection  again  before  this  foolish  escapade  of 
hers  becomes  the  subject  of  public  gossip." 

Felix  Paget  was  not  a  man  to  forget  the  duties 
of  hospitality,  even  under  such  circumstances  as 
these,  but  he  understood  too  well  the  nature  of  a 
heart-wound  like  that  his  unexpected  guest  had 
received,  to  become  importunate  or  persevering 
when  his  offers  of  bed  and  board,  even  for  a  single 
ijight,  were  firmly  declined  One  favour  Mr. 
Carlyon  asked  before  leaving  the  surgery,  and 
this  was  that  to  no  other  member  of  the  family 
should  Elsie's  strange  flight  be  at  present  men- 
tioned ;  and  Felix  was  pei^fectly  willing  to  keep 
the  secret,  not  only  on  Blsie's  account,  but 
because  he  foresaw  that  the  disclosure  of  it  would 
terribly  upset  and  agitate  them  all,  and  might  be 
the  means  of  retarding  Joanna's  marriage,  which 
Mr.    Paget's   failing   health,  no   less   than   Mr. 
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Oliver's  impatience,  made  him  very  desirous  of 
hurrying  on. 

It  was  not  till  Mr.  Carlyon  had  gone  and  left 
him  alone  in  the  surgery  that  Elsie's  brother  was 
able  to  reflect  calmly  on  the  mysterious  circum- 
stance which  had  been  so  suddenly  brought  before 
his  notice,  ancL  in  which  his  little  sister's  honour 
and  happiness,  even  her  personal  safety,  might, 
for  aught  he  knew,  be  involved.  In  the  presence 
of  her  husband,  whose  ill-concealel  alarm  and 
agitation  had  aroused  his  sincerest  pity,  Felix  had 
treated  the  matter  as  lightly  as  so  really  grave  a 
matter  could  be  treated,  but  in  his  inmost  hear-t 
he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  underrate  the 
importance  of  the  rash  step  Elsie  had  taken,  nor 
to  excuse  the  childish'  folly,  as  he  deemed  it,  which 
had  prompted  her  k)  leave  her  home.  Her 
husband  had  hinted  that  she  had  been  actuated 
by  jealousy— so,  at  least.  Dr.  Paget  had  under- 
stood— but,  even  with  the  remembrance  of  all  the 
old  suspicions  of  Edgar  Carlyon  fresh  in  his 
mind,  Felix  could  not,  after  his  brother-in-law's 
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demeanour  of  to-day,  seriously  believe  that  Elsie 
had  real  cause  for  jealousy.  In  any  case  she 
should  have  waited  for  certain  confirmation  of  her 
doubts — have  spoken  of  them  to  her  husband  face 
to  face,  before  she  did  a  thing  so  open  to  mis- 
construction, and  which,  by  so  many  men,  would 
never  have  been  forgiven. 

It  has  been  said  already  that  Dr.  Paget  held 
imusually  strict  notions  with  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  women.  Had  a  wife  of  his  own  left  his 
protection  without  a  just  and  unanswerable  cause, 
simply  on  account  of  idle  reports  to  which  she 
should  have  been  ashamed  even  to  listen,  he  felt, 
that  it  would  have  cost  him  a  great  deal  to  have 
pardoned  and  received  her  again.  Edgar  Carlyon 
was  as  proud  a  man  as  himself,  and  Felix,  with 
all  his  prejudice  and  what  once  amounted  to 
animosity  against  his  brother-in-law,  could  not 
but  acknowledge  that  there  must  be  something 
noble  and  self-forgetting  in  his  character  to 
enable  him  in  all  this  disastrous  matter  to  thmk 
so  much  more  of  possible  harm  or  suffering  to  his 
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wife,  than  of  the  injury  and  insult  she  had  offered 
to  himself. 

It  was  because  Dr.  Paget  so  sternly  disapproved 
of  his  sister's  conduct,  because,  after  all  his  vexed 
musings  on  the  subject  during  the  whole  of  that 
day  he  could  find  no  sort  of  excuse  for  it,  that  he 
resisted  the  temptation  to  mention  the  affair  to 
his  friendj  James  Oliver.  Better,  far  better, 
since  her  husband  was  willing  to  overlook  her 
foolishness,  that  it  should  be  known  to  as  few  as 
possible.  Edgar  himself  would  find  it  easier  by 
and  bye  to  forget  a  wrong  that  had  not  been 
exaggerated  or  distorted  by  public  gossip,  and 
Elsie,  when  she  came  to  her  right  mind,  would  be 
thankful  to  know  wdthin  what  narrow  limits  her 
temporary  insanity  could  be  talked  about. 

So  Felix  kept  his  own  counsel  for  the  next  five 
days  with  a  sufficiently  restless  and  anxious  mind  ; 
and,  on  the  sixth,  there  arrived  for  him  the  fol- 
lowing brief  and  unsatisfactory  letter  from  Paris — 

"  I  have  just  got  home  again,  after  a  diligent 
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but  wholly  unsuccessful  search  for  the  missing 
individual.  Nobody  at  all  answering  the  des- 
cription I  gave  has  travelled  on  either  of  the 
roads  between  Paris  and  London  during  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks.  My  uneasiness  concerning 
her  safety  and  well-being  has  been  hourly  in- 
creasing, and  much  as  I  shrink  from  so  desperate 
a  measure,  I  think  I  have  now  no  choice  but  to 
act  upon  my  father's  advice,  and  employ  the 
police  to  assist  me  in  my  further  search.  You 
shall  be  duly  informed  of  all  we  do  in  the  matter. 
Let  me  still  entreat  absolute  secrecy  at  home. 

"  Yours  faithfully,  ^ 

"  E.  Carlyon." 

This  letter,  as  m  ay  be  imagined,  was  not  at  all 
calculated  to  cheer  the  spirits  of  Elsie's  brother, 
or  help  him  in  his  efforts  to  make  the  best  of 
what  his  foolish  little  sister  had  done.  From 
this  time,  indeed,  a  thought  he  had  hitherto  in- 
dignantly dismissed  on  each  occasion  of  its  ob- 
truding   itself  upon  him,  gained  serious  ground 
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in  his  mind,  and  robbed  him  of  all  peace  and 
quietness  whenever  its  dark  form  came  between 
him  and  the  sun. 

He  would  have  given  much  to  know  whether 
such  a  thought  had  ever  glanced  across  the  hus- 
band's mind,  and,  if  so,  how  he  had  greeted  it ; 
but  days  went  by,  and  no  other  letters  from  Paris 
arrived  in  England,  and  Felix  grew  hourly  more 
and  more  impatient,  chafing  desperately  under 
the  impossibility  of  crossing  the  channel  and 
seeing  for  himself  how  things  were  going  on. 

Joanna  was  to  be  married  in  less  than  a  week 
now,  and  her  brother  could  not,  without  a  lull 
disclosure  of  the  whole  matter,  have  absented 
himself  at  such  an  interesting  time.  Mr.  Paget 
was  in  too  feeble  a  state  to  permit  of  his  even 
being  present  at  the  ceremony ;  and  on  Felix, 
therefore,  devolved  the  duty — certainly  one  of  the 
pleasantest  that  life  had  yet  conferred  on  him^ — 
of  giving  his  sister  to  his  friend. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  the  sister  he  had  once  so 
fondly  hoped  to  give,  but  later  days  had  more 
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than  reconciled  him  to  the  exchange.  They  had 
convinced  him  that  the  child  Elsie,  with  all  her 
winning  grace  and  fascination,  had  only  captivated 
the  imagination  of  James  Oliver,  while  to  the 
thoughtful,  earnest  minded  Joanna  was  given  the 
love  and  deep  esteem  that  should  last  a  lifetime, 
nor  perish  in  the  life  beyond. 

A  quiet,  uneventful,  unromantic  wedding,  with 
no  breakfast,  no  speeches,  few  congratulations 
after  it.  Such  was  the  wedding  of  James  Oliver 
and  Joanna  Paget ;  yet  seldom  could  a  more 
thoroughly  happy  pair  have  gone  away  from  those 
church  doors,  or  looked  fuller  contentment  than 
they  did  on  entering  the  unpretending  carriage 
that  was  to  take  them  the  first  stage  of  their 
honeymoon  journey. 

'^  We  don't  want  any  exciting  scenes,  much 
less  any  pretence  of  merry-making  in  our  changed 
position,"  Mrs.  Paget  had  said,  speaking  for  her 
husband  and  herself;  ''so,  if  Joanna  does  not 
mind,  we  can  all  breakfast  together  quietly 
first,  and,  as  she  will  be  married  in  a  bonnet  and 
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a  plain  grey  silk,  they  can  go  off  from  the  church 
door.  This  will  save  no  end  of  expense  and 
trouble." 

To  which  all  parties  were  quite  agreed — Felix, 
who  might,  under  different  circumstances,  have 
thought  it  right  to  insist  on  a  breakfast  at  his 
own  cost,  being  really  glad,  with  the  load  about 
Elsie  on  his  mind,  to  escape  joining  in  social 
festivities  even  on  the  mildest  scale. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear,  and  give  you  an 
easy  life,"  were  the  mother's  parting  words  to 
her  daughter.  "  I  don't  know  what  that  is,  cer- 
tainly, from  experience,  but  I  can  fancy  it  some- 
thing very  pleasant.  Now,  when  your  sister 
Georgina's  marriage,  by  delivering  me  from  her 
horrid  temper,  would  have  made  me  a  happy 
woman,  I  have  to  live  as  a  dependent  on  my  own 
son,  and  to  nurse  and  wait  upon  your  poor  father 
as  if  he  were  an  infant.      It  really  is  very  hard." 

Mr.  Paget  shed  a  few  tears  when  his  turn  came 
to  say  farewell  to  his  last  unmarried  daughter ; 
but  broken  down  as  he  was  in  mind,  as  well  as 
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body,  he  knew  she  was  going  to  be  a  good  man's 
wife,  and,  personally,  Joanna  had  never  been  a 
favorite. 

"  I  am  thinking  of  poor  Lillie,"  he  said,  ap- 
parently in  explanation  of  even  the  slight  emotion 
he  manifested.  '^  You  will  be  much  happier  than 
she  has  ever  been,  my  dear,  yet  I  am  sure  Lillie 
was  as  good  a  girl  as  ever  breathed.  It  is  a 
strange  world,  with  most  things  turned  topsy 
turvy  in  it ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  begin  not  to  care 
how  soon  I'm  out  of  it." 

But  if  Joanna  was  little  regretted,  and  would 
be  little  missed  in  her  own  family,  there  was  one< 
whose  love  and  devotion  would  more  than  make 
up  for  all  other  deficiences.  She  knew  this,  and 
turned  to  him  and  to  her  new  life  with  unutterable 
thankfulness,  and,  with  a  fervent  prayer  that  she 
might  never,  in  the  fulness  of  her  earthly 
blessedness,  forget  that  her  true  home  was  still 
where  sin,  as  well  as  sorrow,  shall  be  no  more 
found. 

VOL.    III.  u 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE    RUNAWAY   FOUNP. 

If  hard  work  were  always  ej0fectual  in  driving 
away  anxiety,  Dr.  Paget  would  have  been  toler- 
ably free  from  so  troublesome  a  guest  during  his 
partner's  brief  absence.  But  no  amount  of  labour, 
of  going  to  and  fro,  of  ceaseless  dedication  of 
himself  to  the  numerous  sufferers  who  claimed 
his  time,  could  enable  him  to  forget,  even  for  a 
moment,  the  uncertainty  that  surrounded  his  little 
sister's  fate,  and  the  probable  torture  to  which 
this  uncertainty  was  exposing  her  husband. 

It  seemed  so  unaccountable  to  him  that  Edgar 
should  not  have  written  again,  even  had  there 
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been  no  definite  intelligence  to  convey.  Do  what 
he  would,  Felix  could  not  help  arguing,  from  this 
silence  of  his  brother-in-law's,  that  on  his  mind 
too  had  dawned  the  miserable  suspicion  which  for 
so  many  days  had  been  resisting  all  Dr.  Pagefs 
efforts  to  crush  it  underfoot.  One  thing  appeared 
quite  clear  to  him,  and  that  was  the  impossibility 
of  bearing  the  present  suspense  much  longer. 
James  Oliver  was  to  be  home  in  a  week — he 
would  not  take,  even  for  his  bride's  gratification, 
another  hours  holiday  this  time— and  Felix  re- 
solved within  himself  that  the  instant  they 
arrived  he  would  make  an  excuse  of  wanting  rest, 
and  start  off  for  Paris  immediately. 

But  his  plans  were  unexpectedly  frustrated, 
and  by  an  event  which  he  had  ceased  even  to 
think  of,  as  within  the  range  of  probability. 

Entering  his  surgery  one  evening  in  a  great 
hurry,  only,  indeed,  to  fetch  something  he  wanted 
for  a  patient  he  was  on  his  way  to  visit.  Dr. 
Paget  was  startled  to  find  a  closely  veiled  female 
seated  by  his  writing  table  in  his  own  chair.     As 
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it  was  getting  towards  dusk,  and  the  gas  had  not 
yet  been  lighted,  it  was  some  seconds  before  he 
had  made  out  even  thus  much  concerning  the 
shadowy,  motionless  form  that  appeared  to  have 
taken  such  unceremonious  possession  of  his  sanc- 
tum. He  was  debating  whether  he  should  address 
the  figure  at  once,  or  call  the  boy  from  the  inner 
room  to  light  the  gas  first,  when  the  silks  in 
which  the  intruder  was  enveloped  began  to  rustle 
in  the  chair,  and  the  next  minute  their  wearer 
had  sprung  to  his  side,  and  wound  her  arms 
pleadingly  round  him. 

"  Felix,  I  have  not  startled  you  much,  have  I  ? 
I  know  I  am  dreadfully  changed,  but  you  won't 
love  or  pity  me  less  on  this  account ;  you  will 
receive  me  and  give  me  a  home  for  a  little  while, 
won't  you?" 

'^  Elsie,"  said  her  brother,  commanding  him- 
self by  a  strong  effort,  as  he  discovered  from  the 
speaker's  voice  that  weakness  and  excitement 
were  both  nearly  overpowering  her,  "  you  have, 
of  course,  startled  me  somewhat  by  this  unex- 
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pected  visit ;  but  let  me  put  you  back  in  the 
chair,  my  child,  and  remove  your  veil  from  your 
face— so — there;  now  I  can  see  you  better,  and 
you  are  looking  thinner  and  pale  certainly.  Poor 
little  girl,  you  are  tired  from  your  journey  no 
doubt ;  but  I  must  forbid  any  explanations  just 
yet,  m}^  dear,  as  you  really  are  not  strong  enough 
for  them,  nor  for  conversation  of  any  kind.  Sit 
still,  Elsie,  while  I  introduce  some  light  into  this 
dark  room,  and  fetch  you  a  glass  of  wine.  Come, 
you  used  to  be  very  obedient  to  me  in  the  old  days  ; 
you  would  not  be  rebellious  now,  would  you  ?" 

For  Elsie,  though  she  had  suffered  herself  to , 
be  placed  in  the  easy  chair,  showed  no  signs  at 
all  of  intending  to  remain  quiet  in  it.  Her  fea- 
tures worked  convulsively,  as  if  she  wanted  to 
talk  but  was  hindered  either  by  bodily  weakness 
or  emotion  ;  her  hands  (so  wasted  and  pale  they 
were,  that  Felix  shuddered  to  look  at  them)  kept 
clasping  and  unclasping  upon  her  lap,  and  every 
now  and  then  she  would  half  rise  and  make  a 
movement  towards  her  brother,  who  was  busy 
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with  the  gas,  but  immediately  sink  back  again, 
in  touching  acknowledgment  of  her  physical 
prostration. 

But  in  a  minute  or  two  Dr.  Paget  brought  her 
bread  and  wine,  and  fed  her  slowly  and  gently  as 
he  would  have  fed  a  sick  child,  till  there  came  a 
little  tinge  of  colour  into  the  white  face,  and  all 
that  terrible  outward  agitation  in  some  degree 
subsided. 

''  I  am  very  tired,  Felix,"  were  the  first  words 
she  spoke  after  the  feeding  process  was  concluded 
— ^*  and  I  shall  be  so  thankful  to  rest  somewhere. 
You  will  find  me  a  corner  in  your  home,  won't 
you,  dear,  for  the  little  time  I  shall  need  it.  I 
will  not  be  troublesome  or  expensive  to  any- 
body." 

'^  All  right,  Elsie, '^  replied  Felix,  trying  to 
speak  in  a  cheerful,  encouraging  voice,  though  he 
had  seldom  had  his  self  possession  so  severely 
tested ;  ^'  I  will  make  you  as  comfortable  as  I 
can,  little  girl,  until  Joanna  returns  to  nurse  and 
take  care  of  you.     She  will  be  in  London  the  day 
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after  to-morrow,  and  there  is  a  pretty  cottage  at 
Notting  Hill,  all  ready  for  her  and  her  husband. 
I  think,  Elsie,  I  will  drive  you  there  at  once,  and 
give  you  in  charge,  for  to-night  at  least,  to  the 
•  housekeeper,  who  is  an  elderly  woman  and 
thoroughly  kind  and  respectable.  You  see,  my 
dear,"  he  added,  in  a  half  hesitating  manner,  as 
uncertain  how  she  would  receive  it,  ^*  the  old  people 
are  not  expecting  you  in  England,  and  my  father 
is  in  a  precarious  state  of  health,  and  my  mother 
growing  very  excitable — " 

"  Oh,  I  know,  I  know,"  interrupted  Elsie  with 
a  quickness  for  which  her  brother  was  not  pre- 
pared; "and  indeed  I  don't  want  to  increase  their 
troubles  or  anxieties,  Felix.  You  may  take  me 
where  you  like,  do  what  you  please  with  me.  I 
could  not  help  coming  to  you  because  there  was 
nobody  else  who  could  have  given  me  shelter ; 
but  I  am  mdifferent  to  everything  in  the  world — 
to  life  or  death,  or  that  which  follows  death. 
What,  indeed,  can  there  be  of  interest  here  or 
hereafter  for  a  woman  who  has  voluntarily  left 
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the  husband  she  loves  better  than  her  own  soul  ? 
— Oh,  Felix,  never  think,"  she  continued  in  re- 
turning excitement,  "  nor  let  anybody  think  that 
because  I  left  Edgar  I  had  ceased  to  love  him. 
I  shall  love  him  even  when  the  grass  is  waving 
over  my  grave,  though  dying  I  shall  know  that  it 
is  this  love  which  has  killed  me." 

"  But  we  won't  talk  either  of  loving  or  dying 
any  more  to-night,  Elsie,  dear,"  said  Felix,  sooth- 
ingly— "  I  am  going  to  send  for  a  cab  at  once  and 
take  you  to  Joanna's  home  ;  and  then  when  I  have 
paid  a  professional  visit  or  two,  I  will  return  and 
have  another  look  at  you,  little  sister.  Only  think 
how  astonished  Jo  and  Oliver  will  be  to  find  such 
a  birdie  in  their  pretty  nest  on  their  arrival." 

So  he  talked  to  her ;  so  he  tried  to  divert  her 
thoughts,  and  hinder  them  from  dwelling  too 
exclusively,  at  least  for  this  one  night,  upon  the 
sorrows  that  he  plainly  saw  were  destroying 
both  mind  and  body.  But  Elsie,  overtaken  at 
last  by  a  grief  that  would  not  be  parried  or  thrust 
aside,  by  a  storm  that  left  the  darkened  heavens 
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without  a  chink  for  the  sunlight  to  pierce  through 
— Elsie,  with  the  "  infinite  burden  of  life"  weigh- 
ing upon  her,  was  a  very  helpless,  abject,  pitiable 
creature  indeed.  She  had  no  more  power  to  turn 
her  thoughts  from  herself  and  her  wrongs,  even 
for  a  single  minute,  than  she  had  of  recovering  by 
a  mere  effort  of  the  will  the  bodily  strength  of 
which  the  incessant  contemptation  of  these  wrongs 
had  deprived  her. 

"  I  would  rather  not  have  seen  Joanna,"  she 
said  in  answer  to  her  brother's  last  observation  — 
"  and  I  will  not  see  Mr.  Oliver.  Jo  can  put  me 
in  some  room  out  of  the  way,  I  suppose,  where  I 
can  die  in  peace,  and  without  troubling  anybody  . 
Don't  tell  me  I  shall  not  die,  Felix,  please,  be- 
cause I  like  to  think  it — it  is  my  only  comfort." 

"I  will  tell  you  nothing  to-night,  Elsie,"  he 
replied  indulgently,  "  except  that  you  had  better 
have  some  supper  when  we  get  to  IS'otting  Hill, 
and,  after  that,  a  composing  draught  that  I  will 
send  you.     Do  you  sleep  pretty  well  generally?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said,  suddenjy  covering  her  face 
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with  her  hands  and  shuddering.  "  I  cannot  sleep 
for  the  phantom  which  comes  and  stands  between 
my  cm'tains  at  night,  or  hovers  in  the  air  above 
my  head,  or  sometimes  lies  on  the  pillow  beside 
me.  It  was  the  constant  presence  of  this  thing, 
Felix,  which  brought  on  the  illness  that  prevented 
my  getting  to  you  sooner.  I  went  to  Madame 
Le  Clerc's-^she  was  my  singing  mistress  and  a 
friend  of  Lillie's — but  I  only  meant  to  stay  one 
night;  she  was  very,  very  good  to  me  and 
nursed  me  like  a  sister,  and  let  nobody  know 
that  I  was  with  her— but  she  could  not  keep 
me — I  mean  I  would  not  stay  with  her — when 
I  felt  able  to  come  here  to  you.  I  was  afraid 
enquiries  might  be  made  for  me  in  Paris  if  Mr . 
Carlyon  discovered  I  was  not  in  England.  I 
did  not  want  him  to  be  uneasy,  Felix,  or  to  think 
any  harm  had  happened  to  me.  Mind,  I  have 
not  accused  my  husband.  I  never  will  accuse  or 
blame  him.  I  left  him  of  my  own  free  will ;  but 
I  should  be  horribly  afraid  now  to  see  him  again. 
You  must  promise  me,  Felix  dear,  to   write  im- 
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mediately  and  say  I  am   safe  with  you,  and  that 
you  will  keep  me.     Will  you  do  this  to-night  ?" 

"  Eere  we  are,"  said  Dr.  Paget,  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  relief  as  their  cab  stopped  before  the  gates 
of  a  small,  cheerful  looking  house  standing  in  a 
neat  garden—"  and  now,  Elsie,  you  must  forget 
that  I  am  anything  but  a  stern  physician  who 
exacts  a  most  rigorous  attention  to  all  his  orders. 
To-  morrow  I  will  come  and  talk  with  you  on  any 
subject  you  please,  but  to-night  not  another  word 
is  to  be  spoken,  except  as  between  doctor  and 
patient.  Let  me  see  how  good  and  submissive 
my  little  sister  can  be." 

Elsie  sighed  wearily  as  Felix  lifted  her  out  of 
the  cab  and  gave  her  in  charge  to  Mr.  Oliver's 
motherly  looking  house-keeper — ^but  her  strength 
was  too  far  gone  to  permit  of  her  making  any  ac- 
tive opposition  to  a  superior  will — and  after  ar- 
ranging that  she  should  have  some  tea  and  be 
put  to  bed,  and  that  Mrs.  Jones  should  sleep  in 
the  same  room  with  her,  Dr.  Paget  bade  her  an  af- 
fectionate good  night,  and  went  away  to  visit  his 
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patients,  and  to  write,  when  that  duty  was  over, 
the  following  letter  to  Elsie's  husband. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Carlyon, 
"Your  wife  is  safe  and  under  my  protection. 
She  made  her  appearance  in  the  surgery  late  this 
evening ;  but  her  health  of  mind^  as  well  as  of 
body,  is  evidently  so  shattered  that  as  yet  I  have 
gained  little  information  from  her,  having  felt  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  forbid  talking  until  she 
has  recovered  a  little  strength.  From  some  dis- 
jointed confessions,  however,  I  gather  that  she  has 
been,  since  leaving  her  home,  with  a  Frenchwoman 
whom  she  called  her  ringing  mistress.  Here  she 
seems  to  have  fallen  too  ill  to  ofet  on  to  Eno^land, 
which  doubtless  it  was  her.  intention  to  do  from 
the  first.  Some  overwhelming  trouble  (whether 
real  or  imaginary  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say), 
is  manifestly  disturbing  not  only  her  peace  but 
her  reason.  She  raves  of  a  phantom  that  con- 
stantly appears  to  her  and  deprives  her  of  rest  at 
nights.     I  fear  were  you  to  attempt  to  see  her  at 
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present,  unless  you  could  give  the  fullest  and  most 
satisfactory  explanation  concerning  the  matter 
which  has  turned  your  wife's  brain — or  nearly  so 
— more  harm  than  good  would  be  done.  She 
does  not  accuse  you  of  anything,  and  seems 
anxious,  poor  child !  to  save  you  from  uneasiness 
on  her  account ;  but  it  does  not  require  extraor- 
dinary penetration  to  read  so  simple  and  guileless 
a  heart  as  Elsie's,  and  I  feel  persuaded  that  jea- 
lousy, which  has  evidently  fixed  upon  some  definite, 
if  not  probable,  object,  is  at  the  root  of  all.  I  need 
not  add  that  I  will  take  every  care  of  her,  as  will 
also  Joanna,  in  whose  new  home  I  have  left  her 
for  the  moment  till  I  hear  your  wishes  on  the 
subject ;  but  I  dare  not  conceal  that  I  consider 
my  poor  sister  in  a  most  critical  and  alarming 
state.  I  have  presumed,  in  my  character  of  doc- 
tor only,  to  offer  advice,  but  I  cannot,  especially 
while  I  remain  so  completely  in  the  dark  as  to 
your  private  afiiairs,  venture  to  dictate.  Your 
wife  is  here ;  you  must  use  your  own  judgment  as 
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to  the  rest.      In  the  meanwhile  I  will  write  daily 
of  her  progress. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"Felix  Paget." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  letter  that  Elsie's 
brother,  having  at  once,  on  looking  into  her  face 
that  night,  abandoned  the  most  terrible  of  the 
suspicions  that  had  been  haunting  him  for  so 
many  days,  and  being  both  disappointed  and 
mystified  at  Mr.  Carlyon's  long  silence,  had  lost 
that  absolute  confidence  in  his  brother-in-law's 
truth  and  honour  which  his  recent  interview  with 
him  had,  for  the  time,  inspired.  At  any  rate  he 
now  stood  in  doubt  of  him,  and  I  suppose  most 
brothers  would  have  done  the  same  who  had  seen 
a  little  sister  they  fondly  loved  reduced  to  the 
verge  of  insanity,  and  been  appealed  to  by  her  to 
keep  her  from  the  husband  whom  still  she  de- 
clared to  be  the  dearest  object  of  her  own  affec- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


MR.    RICHARD    DOES   A   LITTLE   BUSINESS. 

Mr.  Richard  Wilmot  was  not  a  man  to  abandon 
lightly  any  purpose  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart. 
If  baffled  in  one  direction  he  was  quite  ready  to 
turn  to  another ;  and  if  by  his  unaided  exertions 
there  was,  after  all,  a  difficulty  in  arriving  at  his 
ends,  he  had  no  scruples  or  pride  concerning  the 
employment  of  any  sort  of  agents  who  could  lend 
him  a  helping  hand. 

A  day  or  two  after  his  unsatisfactory  meeting 
with  Mr.  Edgar  Oarlyon  near  the  white  villa,  he 
had  called  upon  an  acquaintance  of  his  own, 
whose  dwelling  was  by  no  means  in   the    most 
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aristocratic  quarter  of  Paris,  and  whose  general 
appearance  indeed  would  scarcely  favour  the  idea 
that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  respectable 
part  of  society.  They  had  met — these  two  men 
— at  a  low  gambling  house  some  weeks  before, 
and  Dick  had  fraternised  with  him  chiefly  because 
he  could  drink  deeper  than  most  of  the  foreigners 
he  knew,  and  also  because  he  could  speak  a  little 
English,  and  pretended  (he  was  an  Italian  him- 
self) to  have  a  great  respect  for  that  nation. 

So  Mr.  Kichard  had  kept  his  eye  upon  this  new 
friend  of  his  ever  since  ;  and  though  they  had  not 
seen  much  of  each  other,  it  was  quite  understood 
that  if  the  Italian  wanted  any  help  that  Mr. 
Richard  could  give,  he  had  only  to  ask  it ;  and 
vice  versa. 

The  vice  versa  happened  to  come  first,  and 
necessitated  a  rather  long  interview  between  these 
sworn  allies  in  a  very  small  and  very  filthy  room  on 
the  sixth  story  of  an  exceedingly  questionable 
mansion,  in  a  locality .  not  much  frequented  by 
.decent  people  of  any  class. 
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The  Italian,  who  called  himself  Stefano — pro- 
bably he  had  half-a-dozen  other  names — had 
written  a  letter  in  the  Gallic  language  for  Mr. 
Richard  Wilmot,  and  was  now  sipping  some  very 
tolerable  claret  the  latter  had  had  the  forethought 
to  bring  with  him,  smoking  at  intervals  an 
equally  passable  cigar,  the  gift  of  the  same 
generous  friend,  and  enquiring  indolently  what  he 
could  do  next. 

"  Why,  you  see,"  said  Dick,  draining  his  own 
glass,  which  had  held  quite  as  much  brandy  as 
claret;  '^  I  don't  somehow  make  much  progress 
towards  getting  on  visiting  terms  with  that 
Madame  Felice  I  told  you  of  at  Versailles.  The 
old  dragon  who  guards  her  won't  take  my  money 
nor  listen  to  my  honeyed  speeches,  though  being 
a  woman  she  must  be  vain,  and  I've  sworn  to  her 
that  she's  fair  as  Venus  and  chaste  as  Diana.  I 
wonder,  now,  if  you,  being  a  foreigner,  could 
manage  her  better." 

''  Possibly,"  responded  Stefano,  puffing  out  a 
volume  of  smoke  almost  into  his  friend's  face  and 
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looking  ever  so  slightly  contemptuous.  "  Anyjiow, 
I  should  set  about  it  in  some  other  fashion  than 
telling  a  toothless  hag  of  eighty  or  ninety  that 
she  resembled  a  young  and  blooming  goddess. 
^V^omen  are  vain,  but  most  of  them  have  wit  to 
understand  when  the  season  for  vanity  is  over  ; 
and  there  is  sure  to  be  another  passion  or  weak- 
ness ready  to  take  the  place  of  this  one.'' 

"  Well,  how  would  you  manage  to  get  at  her 
blind  side?"  interrupted  Mr.  Richard  rather 
rudely.  "  It  don't  matter  to  me,  }0u  know,  how 
it's  done,  so  that  it  is  done,  and  as  quickly  as 
possible.  How  can  I  tell  how  long  that  fine 
Madame  may  remain  within  my  reach  !'* 

"  And  if  you  succeed  in  getting  into  her  pre- 
sence," asked  the  other,  still  very  lazily  and 
indifferently,  "  what  then?  Are  you  enamoured 
of  her  beauty,  and  determined  to  run  away  with 
her?" 

"  Oh  dear  no,  by  no  means,"  laughed  Mr. 
Richard,  seeming  to  think  this  a  very  excellent 
joke.     '^  I  only  want  to  give  her  a  little  inforraa- 
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tion  that   may  be   useful  to  her,    about   family 
matters,  and  to  persuade  her  to  leave  the  neigh- 
bourhood without  consulting  her  friends.     If  I 
could  get  up  a  case  of  ^mysterious  disappearance/ 
and  surround  it  with  a  few  suspicious  circum- 
stances that  the  journals  would  be  sure  to  make 
the  most  of,  it  would   be    easy  to  direct  public 
attention  to  the  only  individual  known  to  visit  at 
the  house,  and  who,  being  a  married  man,  might, 
under  certain  circumstances,  have  an  interest  in 
ridding  himself  of  so  fair  a  witness  of  his  con- 
jugal infidelity.     Oh,  but  it  would  be  a  glorious 
way  of  setting  my  foot  upon  the  proud  neck  of 
the  insolent  fellow  who  has  dared  to  scorn  me, 
and  who  would  hang  me  willingly  if  he  could,  and 
come  and  smile  serenely  at  the  little  show.     But 
yes,  as  you  foreign  chaps   say,  there  never  was  a 
finer  idea,   nor  one   better  worth   the  pains  of 
carrying  out.     Now   tell  me  how  I  am  to  bam- 
boozle the  old  crone." 

"  Supposing  that  I  undertake  that  part  of  the 
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business,"   replied  Sigaor  Stefano,    looking    for 
the  first  time  intently  at  his  companion,  "  and 
succeed  in  procuring  you  a  free  admission  to  the 
villa,  what  is  to  be  my  reward  ?  " 

"  Hang  it!"  cried  Mr.  Richard,  ''you  do  come 
down  upon  a  fellow  sharp  and  hard.  Ain't  I 
willing  to  help  you  whenever  it  is  in  my  power  ? 
and  don't  you  know  that  money's  about  as  scarce 
with  me,  since  that  last  run  of  ill  luck,  as  rain  in 
Egypt  ?     What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  A  good  deal,  I  am  afraid,  that  your  friend- 
ship, valuable  as  it  is,  can't  procure  for  me," 
returned  Stefano,  with  a  sort  of  sneering  jocose - 
ness  that  Mr.  Dick  scarcely  relished.  ''  But  as  a 
recompense  for  '  doing  '  the  old  woman,  and  pre- 
vailing on  her  to  admit  you — disguised  as  a 
smuggler  or  a  pedlar,  we'll  say — into  your  fair 
princess's  bovver,  I  shall  want  about  four  or  five 
hundred  francs.  The  work's  cheap,  too,  at  that 
money.'' 

Mr.  Wilmot  looked  at  his  friend,  whistled  a 
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few  bars  of  one  of  the  popular  airs  of  his  own 
country,  and  finally  said,  with  a  spice  of  national 
humour  that  no  doubt  the  foreigner  appreciated — 
*'  Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it,  old  boy?" 
''  Come,  we  are  really  wasting  time,"  replied 
the  Italian,  whose  demeanour  was,  however,  far 
from  conveying  the  notion  that  such  a  sin  would 
lay  heavy  on  his  conscience,  "and  if  you're  not 
disposed  to  bargain  to-day,  I'll  be  off  to  some 
other  amusement.  What  if  you  have  not  the 
money  in  your  pocket  at  the  present  moment — 
it's  not  so  difficult  to  obtain,  when  two  clever 
fellows  work  in  concert.  Look  here  ;  what  should 
hinder  us  from  paying  a  midnight  visit  to  that 
same  guarded  castle  you  are  bent  upon  entering 
by  day,  and  helping  ourselves  to  any  little 
valuables  that  may  be  about.  It  will  be  easy  for 
you  to  take  stock  of  all  the  internal  arrangements 
of  the  house,  while  you  are  prevailing  on  the 
lady  to  absent  herself  from  it.  When  she  is 
gone  (for  I  suppose  you  will  have  wit  enough  to 
manage  that  part  of  the  affair)  we  need  not  mind 
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disturbing  the  rosy  dreams  of  your  elderly  Venus, 
who  will  doubtless  be  left  in  charge.  Come, 
don't  sham  indignation  and  horror  at  this  pretty 
little  scheme  of  mine,  but  confess,  like  a  man, 
that  if  you've  never  been  mixed  up  in  anything 
of  the  kind  before,  it's  only  been  for  want  of  the 
opportunity." 

"  I  certainly  never  have  been  a  housebreaker !" 
said  Mr.  Richard,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  had 
nearly  lost  his  breath  in  listening  to  this  cool 
proposal — "  and  what's  more,  I  don't  mean  to 
begin  the  trade  now.  If  you  are  serious  in  what 
you  have  suggested,  I  must  beg  to  wish  you  a 
very  good  evening.  Here's  my  last  cigar.  You're 
welcome  to  it  for  old  acquaintance  sake.  I'll  go 
home  now  and  drink  to  your  reformation." 

"All  right!"  responded  Stefano,  pocketing 
the  cigar  and  catching  up  his  greasy  straw  hat, 
"  I'm  going  towards  the  terminus  of  your  railway 
and  will  walk  part  of  the  way  with  you.  Bless 
you,  I'm  not  a  boy  to  take  offence  at  a  trifle.  The 
saints  forbid  !     Besides,  I  am  such  an  admirer 
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of    yonr     fine,     high     principled,     scrupulous 
nation." 

It  was  a  tolerably  long  walk  from  Stefano's 
lodgings  to  the  Versailles  terminus,  and  the  two 
men  did  it  very  leisurely,  smoking  and  talking  in 
friendly  fashion  as  they  went.  Once  they  stopped 
to  enter  a  dark,  curious  looking  shop,  where, 
amongst  other  heterogeneous  articles,  a  variety  of 
religious  relics,  all  warranted  genuine,  were  to  be 
disposed  of. 

'^  If  I'm  not  mistaken,"  laughed  the  Italian, 
as  he  selected  and  paid  for  an  apostle's  tooth  in 
excellent  preservation,^^  this  will  do  the  old  lady's 
business  quicker  than  all  your  mythological  com- 
pliments. I  shall  be  at  Versailles  to-morrow,  and 
I  think  the  next  day  you  may  get  your  pedlar's 
box  and  arrive  with  it  (by  accident)  at  the  gates  of 
the  white  Villa.  Mind  you  find  out  whether  they 
keep  a  watch  dog  about  the  premises,  because  if 
so  I  know  of  something  that  will  be  good  for  its 
health  this  hot  weather.  And  now,  my  friend, 
our  roads  separate,  so  addio,  Au  revoir,'' 
•  4  *  « 
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The  occupant  of  the  white  Villa — a  pale,  list- 
less, melancholy  looking  woman  she  was— received 
with  some  appearance  of  annoyance,  not  amount- 
ing to  displeasure,  for  which  indeed  she  was 
altogether  too  indifferent,  her  old  servant's 
announcement  that  an  Engliah  pedlar  wished  to 
exhibit  to  her  his  goods,  and  was  waiting  in  the 
hall  for  the  lady's  permission  to  enter. 

"  You  know  I  want  nothing,  Marie/'  said  the 
mistress  languidly,  "and  it  was  foolish  of  you  to 
liet  him  in.  I  detest  English  people,"  she  added 
in  a  peevish  tone,  and  sighing  as  she  spoke,  "but 
if  the  man  is  here,  he  must  come  in.  I  can 
buy  some  threads  and  ta])es  for  you,  Marie." 

The  vendor  of  threads  and  tapes  was  accord- 
ingly admitted,  and  Marie  who  usually  remained 
in  the  room  whenever  any  such  persons  were 
allowed  to  exhibit  their  wares  to  Madame  Felice, 
discovered  now  that  something  was  cooking  on 
the  fire  that  must  be  attended  to,  and  left  the 
man  to  recommend  his  bargains  alone. 

"  I  am  really  sorry  you  should  have  the  trouble 
of   undoing  your  pack,"  said  the  lady,  as  Mr. 
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Richard  Wilmot  deposited  a  very  professional 
looking  case  on  the  floor.  ^'  I  am  not  in  want  of 
anything  in  your  way  just  now,  but  if  you  have 
English  cottons  and  tapes  I  will  take  some  of  you 
since  my  servant  has  brought  you  in.  You  are 
from  England  of  course  ?  " 

^*  Why,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Richard,  not  much 
astonished  to  find  himself  in  the  presence  of  a 
countrywoman,  for  he  remembered  Mr.  Cheviot's 
story  of  Maud  Carlyon,  and  had  often  thought 
that  young  lady  and  Madame  Felice  might  be 
one.  "  I  have  the  honor  to  be  of  the  same  nation 
as  yourself,  and  the  further  honor  to  be  connected 
by  marriage  with  the  family  of  Madame  Felice. 
In  point  of  fact,"'  he  continued,  abruptly  drop- 
ping the  ceremonious  tone  which  accorded 
little  with  his  habits,  ^'  I  am  not  a  pedlar  at  all, 
but  Richard  Wilmot,  Esqre.,  at  your  service,  the 
husband  of  Lillie  Paget,  and  the  brother-in-law 
of  Mr.  Edgar  Carlyon  who  married  my  wife's 
youngest  sister.  I  hope  I  have  made  myself  per- 
fectly understood." 

VOL.    IIL  H 
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Madame  Felice  had  changed  colour  half  a 
dozen  times  and  otherwise  manifested  consider- 
able agitation  while  this  lucid  explanation  of  her 
visitor's  position  in  society  was  being  made  to 
her.  She  was  very  pale,  and  her  lips  trembled 
obviously  as,  on  Mr.  Wilmot's  coming  to  a  full 
stop,  she  asked  in  a  low  voice — 

"  And  what,  if  you  are  telling  me  the  truth,  is 
your  object  in  coming  to  me  ?" 

''  A  friendly  one  to  yourself,"  Mr.  Dick  un- 
blushingly  asserted,  ''as  well  as  to  my  little 
sister-in-law  who  has  found  out  that  her  husband 
visits  somebody  here  in  secret.  The  poor  child 
— she  is  but  a  child  in  years — is  breaking  her 
foolish  heart,  but  Mr.  Edgar  keeps  her  at  too 
great  a  distance  for  there  to  be  any  fear  of  her 
speaking  to  him  about  it.  I  presumed,  of  course, 
that  you  did  not  know  of  this  gentleman's  being 
married — your  cousin  I  believe  he  is— and  that 
oh  my  giving  you  this  information  you  would  be 
glad  to  get  out  of  his  way,  if  only  to  punish  him 
for  keeping  you  in  the  dark.     Take  my  word  for 
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it,  he's  a  deep  one  and  a  bad  one,  and  will  bring 
trouble  upon  all  who  have  to  do  with  him.  I 
speak,  mind  you,  from  accurate  knowledge,  and 
can  have  no  motive " 

'^  Leave  your  motives  till  I  challenge  them,' ' 
interrupted  the  lady  haughtily,  ''  and  tell  me 
what  I  should  gain,  or  what  Mr.  Carlyon's  wife 
would  gain  by  my  going  away  now>  if,  as  you 
assert,  she  has  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
fact  of  her  husband  visiting  me,  and  is  unhappy 
about  it?" 

Mr.  Richard  was  not  quite  prepared  for  this 
question,  nor  for  the  cool  way  in  which  it  seemed 
to  him  the  lady  received  his  implied  accusations, 
but  after  a  minute's  pause  he  said — 

'^  Your  leaving  the  neighbourhood  would  put  a 
stop  to  Mr.  Edgar's  coming  over  here;  and 
fi  nding  he  came  no  more,  the  little  girl's  sus- 
picions would  die  out.  She's  the  simplest 
ere  ature  in  the  world,  and  the  doubts  and  fears 
th  at  are  destroying  her  now  could  soon  be  ex- 
pelled from  her  mind  if  not  kept  alive  by  proofs 
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of  an  unanswerable  nature.  She's  a  delicate 
thing  that  you'd  think  a  breath  might  blow  away, 
and  1  hear  from  my  own  wife  that  her  health  is 
rapidly  failing." 

Madame  Felice  bit  her  white  lips  till  they 
grew  red  again,  and  something  glittered  in  her 
large,  sad  eyes,  as  Mr.  Wilmot  gave,  with  ap- 
parent truthfulness,  this  unpleasant  informa- 
tion. 

"  I  knew  she  was  not  well,"  she  said,  speaking 
more  to  herself  than  to  the  man  beside  her,  ''  but 
how  could  I  possibly  suppose  that  I  was  in  any 
way  the  cause  ?  Mr.  Wilmot — "  looking  up  at 
him  suddenly — ^'  set  your  mind  at  rest  on  this 
subject.  Edgar  Carlyon,  who  is,  as  you  conjec- 
ture, my  cousin,  and  nothing  more,  shall  give  his 
young  wife  no  further  anxiety  on  my  account.  He 
shall  not  come  near  me  again.  Family  circum- 
stances of  a  painful  nature  forbid  my  seeing  my 
cousin's  wife,  and  explaining  to  her  my  true 
position,  but  if  the  cessation  of  Edgar's  rare 
visits  to  me  will  restore   her  peace  of  mind  the 
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thing  is  easily  done.  I  will  write  to  him  and 
settle  it  all  at  once.  I  thank  you  for  whatever 
has  been  kindly  meant,  either  to  her  or  to  me,  in 
your  present  revelations  ;  and  now,  as  I  am  not 
strong,  and  wholly  unused  to  receive  strangers,  I 
must  beg  you  to  excuse  me.  My  servant  will 
assist  you  with  your  load.     Good  morning.'" 

"One  moment,  my  dear  lady,"  interposed  Mr. 
Richard,  who  began  to  understand  better  than  he 
had  done  at  first  the  extent  of  this  fair  recluse's 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  its    crooked  ways  ; 
and,  as  he  spoke,  he  laid  his  coarse  hand  lightly 
on  her   arm.     "  One  moment,  while  I  assure  you 
that  the  plan  you  propose,  simple  and  easy  as  it 
appears,  must  not,  for  various  important  reasons,  be 
carried  out.      You  could  not  forbid  your  cousin's 
visits    without   assigning   a  reason    for    it — the 
merest  hint  of  the  truth  would  cause  Mr.  Edgar  to 
sift  the  whole  thing  to  the   bottom — oh,  don't  I 
know  him  well  ?  Then  he  would  discover  through 
what  channel  his  wife  has  been  made  acquainted 
with  his  visits  to  you — his  anger  would  be  kindled, 
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and  there  would  be  bloodshed  to  a  dead  certainty. 
My  dear  lady,  I   shudder  even  to  think  of  the 
mischief  that  must  ensue  from  the  imprudence 
you  have  been  contemplating.     Mr.  Carlyon  is  of 
a  hot,  fiery  temper,  though  you  may  not  be  aware 
of  it.      He  would  naturally  hear  in  the  course  of 
his  enquiries  what  the  world  says  of  his  secret 
visits  to  so  fair  a  lady  " — here  Mr.  Hichard  made 
a  bow  to  Madame  Felice  that  very  much  resembled 
one   of  the  antics  of  a  dancing  bear — "and  he 
would  fiercely  resent  its  slanderous  opinion  of  his 
conduct— he  would  seek    some  victim  on  whom 
to  wreak  his  indignant  feelings,  and  I  am  sure 
you  would  be  the  first  to  mourn  his  either  slaying 
another  man,  or  being  slain  himself  in  defending 
your  name  and  fame  against  a  censorious  public." 
It  would  almost    seem   from  this   high-flown 
speech  of  rough  Richard   Wilmot   that  he  had 
been    dipping   lately  into   one  of  his   wife's  ro- 
mances ;    but  the  individual   he  addressed   had 
lived  too  long  out  of  the  world,  and  too  entirely 
in  the  narrow  sphere  of  her  own  personal  sorrows, 
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to  have  any  great  discernment  as  to  character,  or 
any  quick  apprehension  as  regarded  things  new 
and  unfamiliar  to  her. 

She  looked  wearied  and  annoyed  at  being  de- 
tained, and  at  having  to  continue  discussing  a 
subject  of  so  delicate  a  nature  with  a  stranger ; 
but  odd  as  that  stranger's  interference  in  the 
matter  appeared,  tlie  very  bluntness  and  open- 
ness of  Mr.  Wilmot's  manner  helped  to  assure 
her  of  his  good  faith ;  and,  sitting  down  once 
more,  she  said,  with  a  perplexed  and  troubled 
face  — 

"  Then  what  am  I  to  do  to  repair  the  mischief 
I  have  caused?  You  tell  me  to  leave  this  place  ; 
but  whither  would  you  have  me  go?  I  have  not 
a  friend  in  the  world,  except  Mr.  Carlyon  and  his 
son.  Can  I  speak  to  the  old  man,  and  ask  him 
to  advise  me  ?  " 

**  Certainly  not,"  Mr.  Richard  hastened  to 
reply ;  ^'  he  is  indiscretion  itself,  and  would  reveal 
everything  to  his  son  in  five  minutes.  But  I  have 
a  proposition  to  make  to  you  which  I  hope  may 
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meet  your  approval.  I  am  about  rumiing  down  • 
on  a  little  matter  of  business  to  a  place  near 
Marseilles,  where,  in  all  probability,  I  shall 
take  a  small  house  and  send  for  my  wife  to  join 
me.  When  we  are  settled  you  can  come  and  stop 
with  us.  Lillie — that's  my  wife's  absurdly 
fanciful  name — will  be  proud  and  delighted  to 
receive  you.  She's  lonely  and  moping  herself, 
poor  girl !  as  my  avocations  call  me  a  good  deal 
from  home,  and  you  would  be  doing  her  a  real 
kindness  in  paying  her  a  long  visit.  Bless  you," 
he  continued,  warming  with  the  anticipation  of 
showing  hospitality  to  so  elegant  a  lady,  and  a 
Carlyon,  "  we  would  take  the  greatest  care  in  the 
world  of  you,  and  make  you  fat  and  rosy  in  no 
time.  You  could  easily  let  Mr.  Edgar  know  on 
the  sly  that  you  were  safe  and  with  friends.  I 
would  undertake  to  convey  a  letter  to  him  unsus- 
pected by  Mistress  Elsie,  who  of  course  watches 
narrowly  all  that  come  through  the  post.  I  say, 
now,  isn't  this  a  bright  thought  of  mine?  But 
trust  Dick  Wilmot,  stupid  as  he  looks,  for  help- 
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ing  a  lame  dog  over  a  stile,  or  for  managing  any 
neat  little  job  that  requires  delicate  handling."' 

If  Mr.  Richard  did  not  look  stupid  he  looked 
very  red  and  coarse  and  vulgar,  the  redness  and 
the  coarseness  and  the  vulgarity  becoming  more 
and  more  noticeable  as  his  eagerness  increased, 
and  the  very  small  amount  of  shyness  he  might 
have  felt  at  first,  wore  off,  Madame  Felice  con- 
templated her  guest  in  deepening  wonder,  and  a 
kind  of  languid  interest  was  created  in  her  mind 
on  the  subject  of  the  lady  with  the  fanciful  name 
who  called  this  man  husband. 

"  How  can  you  answer  for  Mrs.  Wilmot  being 
glad  to  receive  me  ?"  she  said,  when  she  had 
thought  over  Mr.  Richard's  proposal  a  minute  or 
two.  '^  If,  as  you  assert,  my  fair  name  has  been 
so  roughly  dealt  with,  is  it  not  likely  that  a  young 
and  virtuous  English  matron  would  shrink  from 
my  society  ?" 

"  Oh,  she'd  better  not  shrink  from  any  society  I 
choose  to  bring  her,"  replied  Mr.  Dick,  thrown 
off  his  guard  for  the  moment.     ^*It  would  be  a 
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bad  day  for  that  young  woman,  I  can  tell  you, 
when  she  disputed  my  will,  or  attempted  to 
thwart  my  wishes.  Besides,  my  dear  lady,"  he 
added  in  another  and  a  milder  tone, "  I  know  how 
false  and  cruel  all  the  slanders  about  you  have 
been,  and  Lillie  shall  know  it  too.  Only  be  per- 
suaded to  come,  and  you  will  have  no  cause  to 
complain  of  your  treatment." 

"  And  how  long  can  you  give  me  to  think  over 
your  kind  suggestion  ?"  was  the  next  enquiry  of 
Madame  Felice.  "  I  really  could  not  decide  on 
so  important  a  matter  in  a  hurry.'' 

"  There  is  no  need,"  he  said  quickly,  and  with 
triumph  at  even  this  partial  success,  making  his 
face  redder  and  uglier  than  ever.  "  You  can  write 
to  me  at  the  Marseilles  post-office,  and  if  you 
write,  as  I  hope  and  wish,  I  will  then  let  youknow 
how  soon  1  can  get  my  wife  down,  and  be  ready 
to  receive  vou.  There  is  o:oino:  to  be  another 
marriage  in  the  family,  and  I  suppos  e  Lillie  will 
want  to  stop  for  this ;  but  they  are  hurrying 
matters  on,  as  I  hear,  and  in  a  few  weeks  I  think 
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we  may  reckon  on  getting  you  off,  and  so  making 
things  straight  again  between  that  child  Elsie  and 
her  husband.  To  tell  you  the  truth/'  and  here 
he  winked  at  the  refined  Madame  Felice,  "  that 
little  girl's  a  monstrous  favourite  of  mine,  and 
I'd  go  through  fire  and  water  to  do  her  a 
service. '^ 

With  which  veracious  assertion,  Mr.  Richard 
Wilmot,  declining  the  assistance  of  the  female 
who  had  been  won  by  an  Apostle's  tooth,  after 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  his-  flattering  speeches, 
took  up  his  pedlar's  box,  shook  with  true  British 
warmth  the  delicate  hand  that  had  not,  however,* 
been  offered  to  him,  and  finally  departed. 

"There  is  a  fate,  then,  more  terrible  than 
mine,"  soliloquized  the  lonely  occupant  of  the 
white  Villa,  as  she  rested  her  aching  head  against 
the  cool  marble  of  the  mantel-piece  as  soon  as  the 
door  had  closed  upon  her  guest;  "and  even  I, 
with  my  broken  heart  and  grave  sick  spirit, 
may  be  some  slight  comfort  to  the  poor  Lillie 
who  has  bound  herself  for   life   to   that   coarse 
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and  vulgar  tyrant.  What  do  his  motives  signify- 
to  me.  I  am  weary  to  death  of  this  place, 
wearier  still  of  myself  and  my  own  sorrows.  I 
will  make  my  conditions,  which  he  cannot  object 
to  comply  with.  I  will  let  Edgar  know  I  am 
safe,  tell  him  I  have  been  seized  with  one  of 
my  old  caprices;  and  then  I  will  go  and  share 
this  Lillie  Paget's  miserable  home.  Lillie  Paget ! 
Ah,  when  that  name  was  familiar  to  me  the 
sun  shone  in  a  summer  sky,  and  the  world  was 
a  world  of  flowers  and  gladness.  Now  the 
flowers  and  the  sunshine  and  the  summer  sky 
are  all  gone,  and  in  their  place  have  come  dark- 
ness and  barrenness,  and  an  aching,  yearning 
heart  for  ever  and  ever  !" 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


lillie's  new   companion. 


Poor  Lillie's  sad  anticipations  in  reference  to  the 
dreariness  and  want  of  companionship  she  should 
feel  in  her  new  home  in  the  south,  were  more' 
than  realized.  She  missed  her  sisters  cruelly; 
she  missed  the  occasional  visits  and  the  never 
failing  kindness  of  her  friend  Mr.  Cheviot ;  she 
missed  even  the  still  rarer  visits,  but  the  no 
less  certain  sympathy,  of  Madame  Le  Clerc; 
she  missed  and  regretted  all  that  had  grown 
familiar  and  pleasant  to  her  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  and  she  could  by  no  means  reconcile 
herself  to  the    large,    comfortless,    iU-furnished 
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rooms  (most  of  them  having  only  brick  floors), 
of  the  cheap,  badly  situated  house  Mr.  Wilmot 
had  hired  and  called  their  home,  in  that  village 
near  Marseilles,  which  has  been  before  spoken 
of. 

"  I  shan't  be  likely  to  trouble  you  much  with 
my  society,"  Mr.  Eichard  had  said  to  his  wife  on 
the  night  of  her  arrival ;  "  but  I  suppose  you 
won't  fret  your  heart  out  on  that  account — more 
shame  for  you !  However,  by  and  bye,  it  may 
chance  that  I  shall  bring  you  somebody  else  to 
keep  you  company  and  put  a  little  spirit  into  you. 
That  confounded  trash  you're  always  reading  has 
made  you  as  dull  as  ditch  water,  and  I  hate  dull 
women  like  poison." 

Mrs.  Richard  Wilmot  could  have  said  that  she 
was  surrounded  by  many  other  influences  more 
potent  in  taking  the  spirit  out  of  her  than  her 
poor,  much  abused  literature  ;  but  Lillie  was 
meeker  now  than  she  had  been  in  the  old  days,  so 
she  only  replied  to  her  husband's  coarse  speech  by 
a  very  natural  question. 
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"  Whom  do  you  propose  bringing  me  as  a  com- 
panion, Richard  ?  " 

"  Never  you  mind  that,  young  woman,"  he 
answered  crossly  enough,  for  fortune  had  not 
been  smiling  upon  this  deserving  gentleman 
lately.  "  When  the  thing  is  settled  you'll  hear  all 
about  it — not  a  minute  before,  you  may  take  your 
oath.  I  know  what  the  wise  man  said  about 
telling  secrets  to  women,  and  I'm  quite  of  his 
opinion.  Now  don't  you  open  your  mouth  again 
on  this  subject  till  I  open  mine,  for  it  doesn't  suit 
my  humour  to  be  cross-questioned." 

It  was  nearly  a  fortnight  before  Mr.  Richard* 
opened  his  mouth  again  (to  quote  his  own  choice 
language)  on  the  subject  of  his  wife's  companion. 
Then  he  entered  her  room  abruptly  one  day, 
threw  a  note  for  a  hundred  francs  in  her  lap,  and 
desired  her  to  go  out  at  once  and  buy  some  new 
furniture  and  nick-knacks  for  their  spare  bed- 
room, as  the  lady  he  had  told  her  of,  the  night  of 
her  arrival,  would  be  with  them  the  following 
evening. 
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"  You  never  mentioned  any  lady  to  me,"  said 
Lillie,  looking  up  with  surprised  eyes,  and  an 
additional  sliade  of  red  in  lier  cheeks;  ^'you 
spoke  vaguely,  if  you  remember,  of  somebody  to 
keep  me  company — that  was  all." 

"  Ha,  ha ! ''  laughed  Mr.  Dick,  who  was 
generally  in  a  good  temper  when  he  had  received 
money — '*and  so  you  concluded  modestly  and 
virtuously  that  I  was  going  to  give  you  a  male 
companion,  did  you  ?  Upon  my  honour,  young 
woman,  you  have  not  read  French  romances  for 
nothing.  This  is  a  capital  joke  really,  and  I  am 
quite  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  disappoint  you.  A 
male  companion,  by  Jingo !  and  you  calling  your- 
self, and  being  looked  upon  by  others,  as  a 
pure  and  strait-laced  English  matron.  Ha, 
ha,  ha !  " 

If  the  wife's  face,  as  she  raised  it  for  a  moment 
to  her  husband's,  and  then  as  quickly  turned  it 
away,  expressed  contempt  that  almost  amounted 
to  loathing,  she  must  not  be  too  severely  judged. 
A  man  who  will  lightly  accuse  a  virtuous  wife  of 
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immodesty,  and  then  declare  it  an  amusing  joke, 
surely  deserves  contempt  and  loathing. 

Very  quietly,  however,  Lillie  said,  when  his 
loud  laugh  had  ceased — 

"  I  never  thought  of  a  male  companion, 
Richard.  I  had  an  idea  that  it  might  be  a  child 
you  were  proposing  to  bring  me  to  educate.  I 
should  have  liked  that  so  very  much." 

"  Oh,  should  you  indeed?"  he  sneered — "  what 
a  pity  I  did  not  know  it  sooner.  Children  grow 
as  thick  as  blackberries  everywhere,  and  dozens 
may  be  had  any  day  for  the  asking.  They  don't 
generally  pay,  though,  the  small  cormorants,  in 
proportion  to  what  they  eat  and  drink  ;  and  the 
lady  who  is  coming  will  pay  handsomely,  bless 
her  liberal  heart !  in  more  ways  than  one.  Now 
I  say,  Lillie,  mind  you  spend  that  money  honestly, 
every  sou  of  it,  in  furbishing  up  Madame's  rooms. 
She  has  been  accustomed  to  have  things  nice  and 
elegant  about  her,  and  mustn't  miss  them  here 
— do  you  understand,  young  woman  ?  " 

"  Is  the   lady  French,    then  ? "    asked   Lillie, 
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waiving  her  tyrant's  question  for  the  moment, 
and  determined  either  to  get  at  the  truth  or  to 
refuse  obedience  to  his  orders. 

^'  No — she  isn't,"  he  said,  churlishly  (for,  know  - 
ing  how    suspense    and   uncertainty   teased  his 
wife,  he  was  amiably  grieved  at  having  to  put  an 
end  to  it)  ;  "  but  she  calls  herself  Madame  Felice, 
and  you'll  have  to  call  her  the  same.     As  I  dare- 
say you'll  swear  eternal  friendship  and  open  your 
hearts  to  each  other  before  you've  been  a  couple 
of  hours  together,  J  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once 
that  this  lady  is  Maud  Carlyon,  that   girl    old 
Cheviot  wa  s  talking  about  one  night  at  our  place 
— your   fine    brother-in-law's    cousin,    who   so 
mysteriously  vanished  from  society  any  number 
of  years    ago.      How    I  made  her   acquaintance 
doesn't   matter ;    why  I  asked  her  here  doesn't 
matter  either — on  both  these  points  1  choose  to 
keep  my  own  counsel.     I  invited  her  to  come  as 
a  guest,  but  she,  being,  I  suppose,  rich  enough  to 
play  the  lady  bountiful,  made  it  a  condition  that 
she  should  remunerate  me  handsomely  for  her 
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board  and  lodging.  It's  pleasant  to  do  business 
with  these  sort  of  people  ;  and  let  me  tell  you  that 
it  will  be  the  worse  for  you  if  you  don't  make  your- 
self agreeable  enough  and  the  house  comfortable 
enough  to  induce  her  to  stay.  By  the  bye,  another 
of  her  conditions,  which  I  don't  see  the  drift  of,  is 
that  we  shall,  on  no  account,  let  any  member  of 
either  family,  yours  or  hers,  know  of  her  being 
with  us.  I  have  given  my  word  as  a  gentleman 
that  we  will  be  mute  as  the  grave  on  the  subject; 
and  should  I  ever  discover  that  you  have  been 
blabbing,  I'll  twist  your  neck  for  you  as  sure  as 
you're  alive." 

Mrs.  Richard  Wilmot  had  listened  with  no 
small  amount  of  astonishment,  mingled  with  some 
degree  of  interest,  to  the  above  explanation.  The 
Maud  Carlyon  she  had  heard  of  fro  m  Mr.  Cheviot 
had  gradually  faded  in  her  mind  from  the  heroine 
of  romance  she  had  first  pictured  her,  into  some- 
thing more  shadowy  and  unreal  than  a  vision  in 
a  dream.  It  was  very  long  since  she  had  thought 
of  her  at  all ;    and  now  to  be  told  abruptly  that 
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this  mysterious  personage  was  coming  to  reside 
under  the  same  roof  with  her,  was  even  then  on 
her  journey,  seemed  as  incredible  to  poor  Lillie 
as  any  of  the  wildest  adventures  of  her  beloved 
heroes  and  heroines  had  ever  done.     She  wanted 
to  ask  a  thousand  questions  of  her  husband,  and 
had  Mr.  Richard  been  other  than  he  was,  it  is 
probable  that  his  wife  would  have  given  him  no 
peace   during   the  whole   of  that  evening  ;    but 
Lillie  knew  well  that  to  manifest  curiosity  was 
the  surest  way  to  be  left  in  ignorance,   so  she 
contented   herself  with  a  single  comment.and  a 
single    question,    the    latter    being    so    purely 
womanly  and  natural  that  even   Dick  could  not 
be  incensed  at  it. 

The  comment  was  only  ^'  How  very  strange  !" 
and  the  question—''  Is  she  pretty  still  ?  " 

"  She's  monstrous  graceful  and  dignified  still," 
Mr.  Richard  condescended  to  reply;    ''but  she 
looks  as  if  tears  had  washed  all  the  prettiness  out 
of  her.     You  women  are  such  precious  fools.     If 
an  ill  wind  blows  upon  you,  nothing  will  do  but 
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you  must  cry  away  the  freshness  and  the  comeli- 
ness that  might  bring  you  better  luck  another 
time.  By  jingo  1  if  my  face  had  been  my  fortune, 
wouldn't  1  have  taken  care  of  it,  and  chucked 
fretting  and  crying  to  the  dogs." 

It  struck  Lillie,  and  almost  made  her  smile  at 
the  moment,  that  were  Mr.  Richard's  face  his 
fortune  it  was  one  of  which  he  might  feel  per- 
fectly secure,  nobody  would  wish  to  rob  him.  She 
only  said,  however,  referring  to  their  future 
guest — 

'-'-  Poor  thing !  no  doubt  she  has  had  cause 
enough  for  weeping.  You  may  rest  satisfied 
about  my  efforts  to  make  her  comfortable, 
Richard ;  and  now  I  had  better  go  out  and  spend 
this  money  according  to  your  wish." 


It  was^  nearly  dark  when  Madame  Felice,  es- 
corted by  Mr.  Wilmot,  who  had  gone  to  the  dilli- 
gence  oflSce  to  meet  her,  walked  into  the  room, 
brightened  up  with  some  fresh  flowers  and  some 
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new  furniture  now,  where  Lillie  waited  anxiously 
and  rather  nervously  to  receive  her. 

*'  Here  is  Madame,  and  she's  precious  tired/' 
said  Mr.  Richard,  leading  up  the  paly  guest  to 
his  wife,  '^  so  when  you've  made  your  bows  or 
curtseys  to  each  other,  you'd  better  be  off  to  the 
kitchen,  Lillie,  and  give  a  hand  to  Louise  with  the 
supper.     Don't  stay  to  palaver  now." 

Lillie  did  stay,  however,  to  give  a  hand  first, 
and  a  very  warm  and  kindly  hand  it  was,  to  the 
stranger  so  roughly  introduced  to  her,  and  whose 
large,  sad  looking  eyes  had  fixed  themselves 
wistfully  and  eagerly  on  her  face  as  if  asking 
what  it  promised  of  sympathy  and  friendli- 
ness. 

Apparently  the  inspection,  even  in  that  uncer- 
tain light,  satisfied  and  reassured  her,  for  abruptly 
dropping  the  hand  she  had  half  timidly  taken, 
Madame  Felice  drew  the  astonished  Lillie  into  her 
arms,  and  kissed  her  tenderly  and  repeatedly. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Richard,  falling  into 
the  error  of  a  vulgar  mind  in  thinking  that  this 
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rapid  acceptance  of  his  wife  as  an  equal  and  a 
friend  would  justify  any  amount  of  familiarity 
from  himself  towards  their  guest—"  well,  if  you 
women  ain't  rum  fish,  my  name's  not  Dick  Wil- 
mot !  I  suppose  as  you've  fallen  in  love  with 
one  another  at  first  sight,  Td  better  go  and  help 
the  gal  with  the  supper.  Kissing  and  slobbering 
may  satisfy  j/<?^^r  delicate  appetites,  but,  by  Jove, 
it  never  could  satisfy  mine.  Show  Madame  to 
her  room,  Lillie,  and  leave  her  in  peace  while  she 
gets  her  things  off.  You'll  both  have  plenty  of 
time  for  gossipping  by  and  bye." 

"And  that  is  your  husband?"  broke  as  it 
seemed  irresistibly  from  the  lips  of  Madame 
Felice  the  moment  the  door  had  closed  on  Mr. 
Eichard,  and  before  Lillie  had  quite  recovered 
from  the  astonishment  her  new  friend's  embrace 
had  occasioned  her. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  not  well  knowing  what  else 
to  say  to  a  perfect  stranger.  "  I  am  Mr.  Wil- 
mot's  wife,  and  more  than  ready  to  join  with  him 
in  trying  to  make  you  comfortable  and  happy. 
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You  must  excuse  the  roughness  of  Richard's 
manners.  They  are  not  agreeable  manners  cer- 
tainly," she  added,  with  a  half  smile  ;  "  but  you 
will  grow  used  to  them  in  time  if  you  remain 
with  us,  and  not  mind  them." 

"Is  it  because  you  have  grown  used  to  them, 
and  do  not  mind  them,  that  your  young  face  looks 
prematurely  old,  and  your  pretty  hair  is  growing 
thin  and  lustreless  ?'"*  asked  the  elder  lady  in  a 
tender,  pitying  voice,  which  went  right  down  into 
the  depths  of  poor  Lillie's  heart  in  a  moment. 
"Gracious  Heavens!  what  a  fate  it  must  have 
been  for  you." 

"  I  think,"  said  Lillie,  half  turning  away  to 
hide  the  tears  her  guest's  unexpected  and  extra- 
ordinary sympathy  had  brought  to  her  eyes,  "  I 
think  we  had  better  go  to  your  room,  as  Louise 
will  be  wanting  to  come  and  spread  the  table 
here,  and  Eichard  does  not  like  to  be  kept  wait- 
ing a  minute  for  his  supper." 

"  Poor  child  !"  was  the  comment  of  the  other, 
as  she  took  the  hand  of  Richard's 'wife  that  they 
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might  not  be  separated.     '^  I  am  very  glad  I  have 
come  to  you." 

Lillie  sat  down  in  one  of  the  new  easy  chairs  in 

Madame' s  room  while  the  latter  was  making  a 

hasty  toilet  after  her  journey.     She  would  accept 

no  assistance  from  her  hostess  although  this  was 

most  pressingly  offered. 

"  But  I  must  learn,"  she  said,  ''  to  wait  upon 
myself  now,  that  I  may  be  no  additional  burden 
to  you.  Perhaps,  by  and  bye,  if  1  am  very  awk- 
ward and  helpless,  you  will  find  a  corner  in  your 
house  for  my  old  servant." 

"  Why  did  you  not  bring  her  with  you,  if  you 
are  likely  to  miss  her  services?''  asked  Mrs. 
Wilmot,  beginning  to  be  really  curious  to  know 
something  more  of  her  interesting  guest ;  "I 
could  easily  have  made  room." 

"  I  left  her  in  charge  of  my  house  at  Versailles," 
answered  Madame  Felice,  "until  some  arrange- 
ment could  be  thought  of  for  the  future  disposal 
of  her.     But  possibly  you  were  not  even  aware 

VOL.    IIL  I 
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of  my  having  lived  so  near  you.  I  will 
tell  you  more  about  myself — all,  indeed,  that  I 
can  ever  tell  to  anybody,  when  we  are  alone  to- 
morrow. Do  you  know  that  your  husband  is 
going  to  Paris  almost  immediately?" 

LiDie  confessed  that  this  intelligence  was  new 
to  her,  said  how  deeply  interested  she  should  be 
in  hearing  whatever  Madame  Felice  might  choose 
to  relate  of  her  past  history,  and  then,  seeing  her 
companion  was  ready,  proposed  that  they  should 
return  to  the  dining-room. 

As  she  was  moving  first  towards  the  door,  the 
lady  behind  her  held  her  back  for  an  instant. 

"  We  are  countrywomen,"  she  said,  "  and  in  a 
foreign  land  together.  We  have,  besides  this, 
bonds  of  sympathy  that  as  yet  you  know  nothing 
of.  We  are  going  to  live  under  the  same  roof 
for  an  indefinite  time.  Let  us  waive  ceremony  at 
once,  and  begin  by  being  Lillie  and  Maud  to  each 
other.     Have  you  any  objection  to  this?** 

'*Not  the  least,"  replied  Lillie,  smiling  frankly 
end  affectionately,  as,  with  her  heart  warmed  and 
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cheered  as  it  had  not  been  since  she  left  Paris, 
she  accepted  another  kiss  from  the  strange  com- 
panion her  husband  had  brought  her,  and  then 
hurried  her  into  the  supper-room. 


I  2 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


A    LITTLE   SUNSHINE. 

When  Mr.  Richard,  much  to  the  astonishment, 
and  not  a  little  to  the  disgust,  of  the  refined 
gentlewoman  who,  for  the  first  time,  sat  at  table 
with  him,  had  eaten  and  drunk  of  the  good 
things  before  him  to  his  heart's  content ;  when 
the  moment,  always  dreaded  by  him,  arrived  in 
which  it  became  absolutely  imperative  upon  him, 
in  self-preservation,  to  say  "  thus  far,  and  no 
farther,"  to  his  wolfish  appetite,  he  threw  his 
heavy  body  back  in  an  easy  chair,  and,  not  know- 
ing yet  whether  he  might  venture  upon  a  pipe, 
yawned  and  stretched,  looked  as  if  life  had  ceased 
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for  the  time  beinsr  to  have  the  smallest  interest 
for  him,  which  in  point  of  fact  it  had,  and  finally 
told  his  wife  lazily  that  he  was  off  to  Paris  on 
business  the  next  day. 

"  For  how  long?"  asked  Lillie,  who  could  not 
say  she  was  sorry,  and  who  thought  it  possible 
her  face  might  be  saying  she  was  glad. 

''The  stars  only  know  that,"  responded  the 
husband,  with  a  glance  at  his  guest  to  ascertain 
if  she  was  listenino:.  "  Of  course  it  will  be 
awful  work,  tearing  myself  from  the  society  of 
you  ladies,  but  duty,  you  see,  must  be  attended 
to  before  pleasure.  By  George !  what  a  nice 
world  this  would  be  if  a  fellow's  conscience  didn't 
oblige  him  to  think  of  duty  on  all  occasions  when 
he'd  like  to  be  enjoying  himself  But  if  I'm  as 
lucky  as  I  deserve  to  be  in  my  present  trip,  why 
ril  treat  you  both  to  some  gaieties  when  I  come 
back.  We'll  have  picnics,  and  rides,  and  drives, 
and  sails,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  with  lots  of 
champagne  to  help  to  make  us  jolly.  I  told 
Madame,  there,  we'd  fatten   her  up,  and  bring 
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some  colour  into  her  cheeks  in  no  time,  and  it 
shan't  be  my  fault  if  I  don't  keep  my  word. 
Dick  Wilmot  may  be  a  rough  diamond,  but  he 
knows  how  to  treat  a  real  lady  when  he  gets  hold 
of  one." 

'*You  are  very  tired,  I  am  sure,"  said  poor 
Lillie,  turning  with  hot  cheeks  to  her  new  friend, 
"  aud  would  like  perhaps  to  go  to  bed  at  once. 
Richard  will  excuse  us  if  we  leave  him  to  his 
cigar  and  his  nap,  and  I  can  help  you  in  place  of 
your  old  servant.     Shall  we  come  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  hitherto  silent  guest,  ap- 
pearing to  awake,  on  the  sound  of  Lillie's  voice, 
out  of  a  dream,  and  giving  the  impression  to  both 
her  companions  that  Mr.  Richard's  eloquence 
bad  been  quite  thrown  away  upon  her,  "  I  am 
teady  to  go  anywhere  with  you,  but  I  am  not  too 
tired  to  wait  upon  myself.  I  can  unpack  my 
boxes  while  you  sit  and  talk  to  me." 

She  remembered,  however,  before  they  reached 
the  door  to  turn  and  wish  her  host  a  polite  good 
night,  even  resigning  her  soft  fingers  into   his 
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bearish  grasp  for  a  moment,   and  smiling  cour- 

* 

teously  under  the  real  pain  he  inflicted  by  the  too 
friendly  shake  he  gave  them. 

'^  I  am  grateful  to  your  husband  for  bringing 
me  to  you,  Lillie,"  this  singular  individual  re- 
marked, perhaps  in  explanation  of  her  tolerance 
of  such  a  man,  ^'  and  henceforth  you  need  never 
blush  for  him  to  me,  or  on  my  account.  Nothing 
that  he  could  possibly  do  or  say  would  appear 
half  so  strange  to  me  as  the  strange  fact  of  his 
having  won  you  for  his  wife.  I  should  like  to 
hear  how  that  came  about,  and  as  much  of  your 
girl  life  as  you  may  be  disposed  to  tell  me.  Bf 
and  bye  I  will  be  the  narrator,  and  you  shall  be 
the  listener." 

They  sat  together  in  Madame  Felice's  bedroom 
till  the  long  darkening  evening  had  given  place 
to  night,  and  Louise  had  twice  been  to  the  door 
to  tell  her  mistress  how  late  it  was.  Poor  Lillie 
had  been  so  long  companionless  in  her  own  home, 
had  since  her  marriage  met  with  so  few  to  whom 
she  could  speak  freely  and  openly  of  the  past  and 
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present,  had  never,  either  as  a  girl  or  matron, 
inspired  at  first  sight  so  genuine  and  enthusiastic 
an  interest  as  this  stranger  manifested  in  her, 
that  it  was  quite  natural  for  an  impulsive  character 
like  hers  to  be  completely  won  and  fascinated  by 
it,  and  to  yield  to  all  the  wishes  and  entreaties 
of  her  guest  without  pausing  to  consider  how  far 
she  was  acting  prudently  in  doing  so. 

For  many  days  after  Mr.  Richard  had  left  them 
to  themselves,  Lillie's  role  of  chief  talker  con- 
tinued unchanged,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  the 
other's  intending  to  fulfil  her  promise  of  relating 
any  part  of  her  own  history.  It  was  her  delight 
to  coax  her  young  hostess  to  a  little  ottoman  at 
her  feet  were  she  could  hold  the  hands  (far  less 
white  and  soft  now  than  her  own),  from  the  work 
8he  knew  they  detested,  make  the  pretty  head 
lean  for  support  against  her  knees,  and  caress  the 
wavy  chestnut  hair — lustreless  as  she  had  that 
first  night  discovered  it  to  have  grown — while  Lillie 
talked  to  her  of  the  happy  youth  that  seemed  to 
have  receded  so  very  far  into  the  distance,  of  the 
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family  home  atBayswater,  of  her  parents,  sisters, 
and  brother,  and  in  short,  of  everything  concerning 
herself  that  had  happened  either  then  or  now 
which  did  not  immediately  relate  to,  or  include 
complaints  of,  the  husband  who  had  marred  and 
blasted  all  her  life,  but  whom  she  was  pledged  to 
shield,  if  she  could  not  honour,  still. 

Madame  Felice  was  not  long  in  discovering  how 
far  she  might  go  in  her  amicable  probings  of  those 
deep  flesh  wounds  which  Lillie  could  not  alto- 
gether hide,  but  which  some  peculiar  sense  of 
right — peculiar  inasmuch  as  it  is  uncommon  — 
made  her  shrink  from  either  voluntarily  exposing 
or  attributing  to  their  real  and  only  author. 

The  elder  lady  did  not  openly  commend  or 
praise  the  injured  wife  for  her  reticence  and  for- 
bearance as  regarded  the  man  she  had  married ; 
albeit  in  the  prompt  and  warm  attachment  she 
had  conceived  for  Mrs.  Richard  Wilmot,  she  was 
wont  to  praise  and  commend  her  for  nearly 
everything  she.  did,  but  the  daily  consideration  of 
it,    of  poor  Lillie's  patience  with   a  vulgar  and 
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tyrannical  husband,  of  lier  lofty  sense  of  that 
husband's  claims  upon  her,  of  her  determination 
without  a  particle  of  love  or  respect  towards  him, 
to  cling  to  him  even  as  he  fell  step  by  step  to 
utter  degradation  and  ruin — all  this  sank  deep  into 
the  other  woman's  heart,  biding  its  time  to  bring 
forth  fruit  of  a  wholesome  and  enduring  nature. 

Poor  Lillie  was  very  happy  and  thankful  in  the 
new  interest  imparted  to  her  desolate  life.  It  is 
only  those  who  have  lived  long  in  cold  regions 
who  learn  to  be  grateful  for  pale  and  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  sun,  and  to  accept  them  gladly 
and  joyously  without  a  too  anxious  enquiry  as  to 
how  long  they  may  last. 

Richard  away,  and  the  companion  he  had 
brought  in  his  place,  loving  her,  caressing  her, 
declaring  twenty  times  a  day  that  she  esteemed 
it  a  rich  and  special  privilege  to  share  her  humble 
and  quiet  home,  were  gleams  of  sunshine  to 
Richard  Wilmot's  wife  that  warmed  her  whole 
being  into  something  resembling  its  ancient  and 
almost  forgotten  energy  and  brightness. 
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"Oh,  what  a  pity  you  have  forbidden  me  to  tell 
my  dear  ones  in  England  that  you  are  with  me ;" 
she  said  one  day  as  they  were  returning  from  a 
long  ramble  through  some  lovely  scenes  which 
they  had  nearly  equally  enjoyed.  "They  are 
picturing  me  alone  and  broken  hearted,  (as  I  was 
before  you  came)  in  this  out  of  the  way  region, 
and  here  I  am  this  morning  as  gay  and  happy  as 
a  bird.  Dear  Maud,  do  recall  your  prohibition 
and  let  me  at  least  tell  Felix.  Poor  kind  old 
Felix!  I  used  to  tell  him  all  my  troubles,  and  it 
seems  so  hard  that  I  must  keep  from  him  my 
first  little  bit  of  joy." 

Had  Lillie  been  able  to  look  into  bar  com- 
panion's face,  its  expression  would  have  pazzled 
her,  and  set  her  organs  of  imagination  and  wonder 
working  busily ;  but  Maud's  veil  was  drawn 
tightly  over  her  chin,  and  there  was  nothing  un- 
usual in  her  voice  when  after  a  minute's  paus  e 
she  said — 

"  Lillie,  you  must  humour  my  caprice  on  this 
subject  a  little    longer,    and  in  the  meanwhile 
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think  of  it  as  indulgently  as  you  can.  It  is  strange 
I  do  not  hear  from  Edgar;  he  must  have  returned 
from  taking  your  sister  to  Dover  some  days  I  should 
suppose,  and  even  if  he  had  not  gone  to  look 
after  me  at  the  Villa,  Mr.  Wilmot  would  surely 
have  conveyed  my  letter  to  him  before  this." 

*^What  letter?"  asked  Lillie,  who  knew  no 
more  now  of  the  origin  of  Maud's  coming  to  live 
with  her  than  she  had  known  when  Dick  first 
spoke  vaguely  to  her  of  that  possible  inmate  he 
might  bring. 

"  Oh,"  replied  the  other,  suddenly  remembering 
that  Mr.  Richard  had  warned  her  not  to  initiate 
Lillie  into  the  secret  of  Elsie's  jealousy  and 
trouble,  (lest  it  might  make  her  unhappy,  he  had 
said).  "  Oh,  only  a  letter  to  my  cousin  explain- 
ing my  motives  for  leaving  Versailles  and  assur- 
ing him  of  my  safety  and  well  being.  Mr.  Wilmot 
persuaded  me  that  he  was  a  safer  channel  of 
communication  than  the  post.  What  do  you 
think  about  it  ?  " 

^'  I  don't  think  Dick  is  at  all  likely  to  see  Mr. 
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Oadyon  himself,"  Lillie  frankly  admitted. 
"  They  are  not  on  friendly  terms.  Did  your 
cousin  never  tell  you  as  much  ?" 

"  Never.  Edgar  was  always  strangely  reserved, 
and  his  own  wife  was  the  only  one  of  all  your 
family  he  ever  voluntarily  named  to  me.  But 
my  poor  letter  ;  what  I  wonder  has  become  of  it, 
and  why  did  your  husband  offer  to  take  it  if  he 
could  not  present  it  himself  to  Edgar." 

''  I  don't  know  indeed,"  said  Lillie,  beginning 
to  fear  that  Mr.  Richard  -svas  playing  a  deeper 
game  than  she  had  as  yet  imagined;  "he  may 
possibly  have  lost  it.  Had  you  not  better  write 
another  and  send  it  in  the  usual  way  ?" 

As  Maud  could  not  reveal  to  Elsie's  sister  the 
objections  that,  according  to  Mr.  Wilmot, 
existed  to  this  plan,  she  waived  the  enquiry,  and 
only  said — 

'^  My  cousin  will  be  terribly  uneasy  about  me 
if  he  goes  to  the  house  before  he  can  receive  my 
explanation.  Marie  has  no  authority  for  telling 
him  anything ;  she  only  knows  indeed  that  I  have 
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come  to  the  south,  and,  even  that,  she  would  not 
reveal  (without  a  special  order  from  me),  to  save 
her  own  life.  Poor,  faithful  old  woman  !  I  must 
get  her  here  by  and  bye,  Lillie ;  but  I  do  hope 
no  mischief  will  ensue  in  the  event  of  my  letter 
being  lost.  It  was  not  past  the  post  time  when 
we  came  out.  Perhaps  I  may  find  something  at 
home  this  morning." 

The  only  letter  however  they  found  awaiting 
them  was  one  from  Joanna  to  Lillie,  written  at 
Dover  just  after  Mr.  Oarlyon  had  left  her,  and 
before  Felix  had  arrived. 

By  this  they  could  ascertain  exactly  how  long 
Edgar  must  have  been  back  in  Paris,  and  Maud 
felt  sure  now  that  as  he  had  had  ample  time  to 
discover  her  flight,  he  must,  supposing  her  com- 
munication had  not  yet  reached  him,  be  enduring 
a  world  of  anxiety  on  her  account. 

"  And  Heaven  knows  I  have  given  him  enough 
already,  poor  fellow !"  she  said,  as  Lillie  retired 
to  read  over  her  own  precious  letter  a  second 
time. 
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And  then,  for  want  of  a  better  alternative, 
Maud  sat  down  and  scribbled  off  a  few  liasty  lines 
to  Mr.  Carlyon,  senior,  which  she  took  herself 
to  the  post. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


MURDER ! 

It  was  in  the  very  midst  of  Edgar  Carlyon's  most 
active  exertions  (assisted  now  by  the  chief  of  the 
police,  by  his  father,  and  by  Mr.  Carus  Cheviot) 
to  gain  tidings  of  his  lost  wife  —it  was,  I  repeat,  in 
the  very  midst  of  these  exertions,  which,  com- 
bined with  mental  anxiety  were  beginning  to  tell 
cruelly  upon  his  health  and  strength,  that  he  one 
day  entered  a  carriage  on  the  Versailles  railway, 
and  was  conveyed  swiftly  to  that  same  terminus 
near  which  not  so  very  long  ago  he  had  parted, 
with  scornful  words  and  angry  threats,  from  Mr. 
Richard  Wilmot,  the  gentleman  who  might  have 
foregone  revenge  for  the  sake  of  the  golden  coins 
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he  loved,  but  who  getting  kicks  instead  of  half- 
pence, had  been  fain  to  remember  that  revenge 
was  passing  sweet,  and  open  alike  to  the  poor 
man  and  the  rich. 

Mr.  Edgar  Carlyon  was  certainly  not  thinking 
at  all  of  that  stormy  interview  with  his  wife's 
obtrusive  connection,  as  he  passed  now  over  the 
groimd  which  had  witnessed  their  quarrel.  He 
was  weighed  down  with  thoughts  and  anxieties  of 
a  much  more  personal  nature,  and  he  was,  un- 
consciously, giving  himself  some  credit  for  his 
present  effort  in  coming  to  enquire  after  the 
health  of  a  cousin,  at  a  time  when  his  mind  was 
torn  and  racked  with  doubts  and  apprehensions  as 
to  the  fate  of  his  wife .  ^ 

Edgar  Carlyon  was  a  man  who  must  inevitably 
do  whatever  commended  itself  to  his  reason  or 
judgment  as  right  and  fitting  to  be  done.  He 
knew  it  was  right  and  fitting,  under  all  difficuUies 
or  hindrances,  that  he  and  his  father,  he 
especially,  should  pay  every  attention  and  respect 
to  this  cousin  Maud,  and  so  he  was  going  t  >  see 
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her  in  the  very  midst  of  his  great  trouble  and 
perplexity,  and  he  could  not  help  encouraging 
himself  by  a  little  quiet  '^  well  done,"  as  he  went 
on  his  solitary  way. 

Half  an  hour  later,  he  was  back  again  at  the 
station,  his  face  even  more  perplexed  and  anxious 
than  it  had  been  before,  with  a  good  deal  of  irrita- 
tion and  annoyance  plainly  to  be  discerned  on 
the  fine  features  which  owed  their  chief  beauty  to 
their  ordinary  aspect  of  dignified  repose. 

On  arriving  at  Paris,  Mr.  Edgar  (whose  spirits 
had  been  further  chafed  on  that  homeward 
journey  by  having  for  a  tete-a-tete  companion,  in 
the  carriage  he  had  entered,  his  wife's  music 
master,  Monsieur  Eavina)  summoned  a  con- 
veyance, and  was  driven  straight  to  his  father's 
apartments. 

The  old  gentleman,  who  had  entered  heart  and 
soul  into  all  the  recent  distress  and  anxiety  on 
the  missing  wife's  account,  welcomed  his  son  with 
a  look  of  affectionate  sympathy,  and  enquired 
eagerly  whether  he  brought  him  any  news. 
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"Yes,"  said  Edgar,  in  his  somewhat  brief 
manner,  "  but  not  of  Elsie.  I  have  been  to 
Versailles  this  afternoon,  and  found  Maud  gone 
from  the  place  altogether — no  note  left,  no  ex- 
planation of  any  kind.  The  old  woman  still  in 
charge,  but  obstinate  as  a  mule.  She  declares 
she  knows  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  her  lady 
was  tired  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  has  left  it, 
probably  for  ever.  I  am  convinced  that  this  is 
untrue,  the  woman's  assertion  I  mean,  and  that 
she  is  far  less  ignorant  than  she  pretends  to  be. 
However,  I  could  get  no  more  out  of  her  either 
by  threats  or  entreaties,  and  I  left  her  in  disgust  at 
last,  as  a  crowd  was  beginning  to  gather  round 
the  gates  to  discover,  I  suppose,  the  meaning  of 
the  high  words  between  us.  I  heard  afterwards 
in  a  cigar  shop  that  all  sorts  of  foolish  reports  are 
afloat  on  the  subject  of  Madame  Felice's  sudden 
disappearance  from  the  neighbourhood.  This 
would  scarcely  have  been  the  case  had  not  some 
one  taken  the  trouble  to  talk  it  into  a  mystery, 
and  my  own  firm  conviction  is  that  Richard  Wil- 
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mot  will  be  found  to  be  at  the  bottom  both  of 
Maud's  unexplained  absence,  and  of  the  scanda- 
lous stories  that  have  been  propagated  in  connec- 
tion with  it." 

^^  Nothing  more  likely,"  replied  Mr.  Carlyon, 
to  whom  his  son  rarely  spoke  on  the  subject  of  his 
detested  brother-in-law  ;  "  but  what  can  such  a 
fellow  have  said  or  done  to  persuade  Maud,  half 
cracked  as  we  know  she  is,  to  run  away  without 
your  consent  or  approval ;  and  how,  indeed,  can 
he  have  obtained  access  to  her  at  all?" 

"  Heaven  only  knows !"  said  Edgar,  gloomily ; 
**  but  when  I  questioned  Marie  closely  as  to 
whether  any  stranger  had  had  speech  with  her 
mistress  lately,  she  grew  red  and  confused,  and 
there  was  something  in  her  denials  which  con- 
vinced me  they  were  altogether  false.  In  any  case, 
if  that  low,  cunning  rogue  has  managed  to  de- 
ceive and  entrap  poor  Maud,  we  are  tolerably  sure 
that  she  has  not  been  his  first  victim." 

"  The  fellow  ought  to  have  had  a  halter  round 
his  ugly  neck  years  ago,''  exclaimed  the  old  gen- 
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tleman,  excitedly;  '^  and  it  must  be  our  business, 
as  soon  as  we  can  get  hold  of  our  silly  strayed 
sheep,  to  bring  these  little  actionable  plots  home 
to  him.     He  is  not  in  Paris  now,  is  he  ?" 

''  I  believe  not — at  any  rate  he  professed  to 
have  removed  to  the  south  when  he  sent  for  his 
wife  to  join  him.  If  it  were  not  for  the  unspeak- 
able horror  I  have  of  meeting  him  face  to  face, 
my  next  move  should  be  to  run  down  to  their 
home  near  Marseilles  and  see  if  I  could  find  out 
anything  from  that  poor  young  woman.  She 
may  be  ignorant  of  her  sister's  flight,  and  yet 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  wicked  machinations 
which  probably  led  to  it." 

"  This  is  not  a  bad  idea,  Edgar,"  said  the 
father,  who  felt  that  constant  action  was  just  now 
the  best  thing  for  his  son's  harassed  mind.  *^  Is 
it  not  even  possible  that  by  this  time  your  mis- 
guided wife  may  have  taken  refuge  at  her 
sister's;  they  were  uncommonly  fond  of  each 
other." 

^*  No,"   Edgar  answered   decisively  ;    "  Mrs. 
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Wilmot  is  one  of  the  last  women  in  the  world  to 
countenance  the  folly  of  which  my  poor  Elsie  has 
been  guilty ;  she  would  persuade  her  to  return  to 
her  home  immediately,  and  then,  too,  Elsie  dis- 
tinctly avowed  her  intention,  in  that  letter  she 
left  for  me,  to  go  to  her  brother  in  England.  I 
think  I  can  depend  wholly  upon  her  truthful- 
ness." 

The  old  gentleman  said  nothing  in  reply  to  this 
— had  he  not  kept  a  still  tongue  in  his  head  on 
more  than  one  occasion  lately,  when  Edgar  had 
expressed  similar  confidence  in  his  wife  ?  for  had 
he  not  remembered  that  this  wife  was  of  his  own 
choosing  ? — but  he  had,  nevertheless,  his  private 
thoughts  on  the  subject,  and  if  these  thoughts 
were  not  altogether  complimentary  to  his  fair 
daughter-in-law,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Elsie's  own  brother,  who  loved  her  fondly,  had  a 
little  while  ago  cherished  pretty  nearly  the  same. 

"  I  will  go  over  to  Versailles  once  more,"  ex- 
claimed Edgar  abruptly,  finding  that  Mr.  Carlyon 
had  relapsed  into  silence,  "  and  insist  upon  that 
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stubborn  old  woman's  giving  me  Maud's  address. 
T  must  not  be  without  the  means  of  disproving 
all  my  wife's  foolish  suspicions  the  moment  I  am 
happy  enough  to  discover  her  hiding  place.  Mr. 
Cheviot  encourages  me  greatly  in  hoping  that 
Madame  Le  Clerc  may  assist  us  when  she  comes 
back  to  Paris.  The  very  fact  of  her  having  gone 
away  so  suddenly,  and  without  leaving  a  clue  with 
anyone  as  to  where  she  was  going,  is  in  our 
favour.  Elsie  trusted  this  woman,  and  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  have  asked  help  or 
counsel  from  her,  than  from  any  other  of 
her  acquaintances  in  Paris.  But  it  strikes  me, 
sir,"  he  added  abruptly,  and  a  little  severely, 
*^  that  you  have  never  quite  entered  into  these 
hopes  suggested  by  our  kind  old  friend." 

It  was  true  that  Mr.  Carlyon  had  not  done  so. 
He  could  not  help, — nothaving  seen  Elsie's  letter 
to  her  husband,  having  been  only  vaguely  informed 
that  it  hinted  at  jealousy  on  her  own  part — he 
could  not  help,  I  say,  viewing  the  whole  matter 
now  as  half  the  men  in   the  world   would  have 
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viewed  it,  and  attributing  Elsie's  flight  to  motives 
wholly  unconnected  with  jealousy  or  suspicion  of 
her  husband.  But  while  there  remained  the 
shadow  of  a  chance  that  he  might  be  mistaken, 
he  loved  his  son  too  well,  and  pitied  him  too 
deeply,  to  breathe  a  word  that  might  lead  to  a 
betrayal  of  his  own  thoughts  on  the  subject.  He 
only  said  now,  in  deprecation  of  Edgar's  displea- 
sure— 

''  Old  men,  you  see,  my  good  fellow,  are  not  so 
sanguine  as  young  ones,  unless  indeed,  like  Mr. 
Cheviot,  they  carry  all  the  best  part  of  their 
youth  into  their  old  age.  I  have  not  done  so, 
unfortunately,  but  you  are  sure  of  one  thing, 
Edgar,  and  that  is  that  my  satisfaction  on  the 
recovery  of  your  wife  will  only  be  second  to  your 
own." 

^^  I  firmly  believe  it,"  replied  Edgar,  extending 
his  hand  and  looking  really  sorry  for  having 
spoken  coldly  to  so  affectionate  a  parent ;  "  and 
now  as  it  is  close  upon  the  English  post  time  I 
will  go  home  and  write  my  long  delayed  letter  to 
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Felix  Paget.  I  am  afraid  he  will  owe  me  a 
grudge  for  not  having  done  it  sooner ;  but  each 
day  I  have  hoped  against  hope  to  have  some 
cheering  news  to  send  him.  We  shall  meet  at 
seven." 

But  it  happened  that  the  old  gentleman  did  not 
feel  very  well  after  his  son  had  left  him,  and  so  he 
sent  round  an  excuse  for  not  leaving  home  that 
evening,  with  a  promise  of  breakfasting  at  the 
house  the  next  morning  instead. 

And  thus  it  came  about  that  when  father  and 
son  met  again,  they  had  each  of  them  a  piece  of 
news  of  a  most  startling  kind  to  communicate  to 
the  other. 

Mr.  Carlyon,  who,  contrary  to  his  usual  habit, 
had  arrived  in  a  public  conveyance,  hurried  up  to 
the  breakfast  room  with  a  face  so  full  of  distress 
and  agitation  that  Edgar,  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  own  intense  pre-occupation,  was  for  a  moment 
struck  by  it.  Having  seated  himself  upon  the 
first  chair  he  came  to,  and  drawn  a  few  deep 
breaths  as  if  the  effort  of  mounting  the  stairs  had 
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exhausted  him,  the  old  gentleman  was  on  the 
point  of  delivering  his  strange  tidings  when  his 
eye  was  attracted  first  to  an  open  letter  on  the 
table,  and  from  that  tothe  coldj  rigid,  but  withal 
anguished  countenance  of  his  son. 

"  For  God's  sake  what  is  the  matter,  Edgar?" 
he  enquired  excitedly ;  *^  what  is  in  that  letter  ? 
you  have  had  news  of  your  wife — " 

Edgar  raised  his  eyes  slowly  to  his  father's 
face,  and  looked  at  him  for  quite  a  minute  in  the 
fixed,  unconscious  way  we  often  look  at  those 
who  speak  to  us,  while  our  minds  are  still  under 
the  influence  of  a  recent  shock  or  surprise.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  appeared  to  come  to 
himself,  and  then  he  said  courteously,  ''  I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir,''  and  without  another  word 
handed  the  open  letter  across  the  table  to  his 
mystified  guest. 

It  was  the  letter  with  which  the  reader  is 
already  familiar,  from  Felix  Paget  to  Elsie's 
husband,  written  on  the  night  of  that  unhappy 
child's  arrival  under  her  brother's  roof. 
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To  the  elder  Mr.  Carlyon,  whose  mind  had  so 
far  outrun  the  truth  in  its  conjectures  as  to  Elsie's 
fate,  this  letter  brought  positive  relief  and  com- 
fort. Anything,  he  reasoned,  death  itself,  or 
madness,  would  be  preferable  to  what  he  had 
feared,  and  though  it  was  true  that  Elsie's 
brother — a  skilful  doctor — gave  a  sad  account  of 
her  present  state,  she  was  so  young  and  her 
misery  was  so  purely  of  her  own  making,  so 
capable  of  being  explained  away — 

But  at  this  point  of  the  old  gentleman's  re- 
flections he  looked  up  suddenly  at  Edgar,  and 
the  same  idea  appeared  reflected  from  the  one 
mind  to  the  other  at  the  same  instant,  Edgar 
giving  expression  to  it  in  a  tone  of  bitterness 
and  despair  that  the  father  shuddered  to  note, 
with  his  own  tidings  yet  undivulged. 

'^  How  am  I  to  take  her  the  full  and  satis- 
factory explanation  which  can  alone  save  her, 
without  first  seeing  Maud  ?  Oh  fool,  fool  that  I 
was,  ever  to   bind   myself  by  an   oath    to  keep 
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that  girl's  [  wretched,  secret !  my  wife  will  be  a 
sacrifice  to  my  insanity." 

'■'  Not  so,  not  so,"  replied  Mr.  Carlyon  sooth- 
ingly ;  "  you  can  go  over  to  your  wife  and  tell  her 
you  have  a  cousin  whom  you  were  bound  to  visit 
occasionally,  that  she  is  in  fact  a  married  woman 
and  nothing  to  you.  Elsie  will  hear  reason  from 
your  own  lips — the  child  is  evidently  as  fond  of 
you  as  ever,  in  spite  of  her  silly  jealousy.  Come 
come,  don't  make  too  much  of  this  difficulty  about 
Maud,  Edgar.  She  will  be  sure  to  turn  up  again 
by  and  bye,  and  then  we  can  persuade  her  to 
forego  all  that  nonsense  in  reference  to  the  Paget 
family.  The  girl  is  half  cracked,  as  I  said 
yesterday,  and  you  have  given  in  to  her  whims 
far  too  much  already." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  the  son,  with  increasing 
gloom  and  despondency  in  Jiis  voice,  "  but  in  my 
creed  an  oath  is  binding  to  whomsoever  it  is 
made,  until  that  person  gives  a  release  from  it. 
My  oath  to  Maud  forbids  my  naming  her  at  all, 
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even  as  my  cousin,  to  any  single  member  of 
my  wife's  family,  and  you  yourself,  sir,  are  not 
aware,  nobody  is  aware,  of  all  the  motives  which 
have  actuated  me  in  my  kindness  and  attention  to 
our  unhappy  relative.  I  owe  her  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  ever  to 
repay." 

Mr.  Carlyon,  senior,  who  was  not  gifted  with 
many  of  the  finer  feelings  of  our  usually  coarse 
humanity,  had  a  strong  inclination  to  reply 
"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !"  to  this  assertion  of  his 
son's ;  but  he  checked  the  impulse,  and,  slowl]^ 
folding  up  Dr.  Paget's  letter,  enquired  of  Edgar 
what  he  thought,  then,  of  doing. 

*'  Of  taking  the  first  train  to  Versailles  with  a 
sergent  de  police  at  my  side,  and  thus  frightening 
Marie  into  telling  me  where  her  mistress  is  to  be 
found.  There  is  evidently  not  an  instant  to  be 
lost — Felix  Paget  is  not  a  man  to  exaggerate — 
but  why  do  you  look  so  strangely  at  me,  sir  ?" 
he  added,  breaking  off  abruptly  in  his  observa- 
tions; ^'  now  I  think  of  it,  you  came  in  with  an 
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excited  face  just  now,  only  I  was  too  absorbed 
with  my  own  agitating  news  to  ask  the  meaning 
of  it.  Pray  relieve  my  suspense  at  once.  Have 
you  heard  anything  either  of  Maud  or  Elsie  ?" 

''  Nothing  at  all,"  replied  the  old  gentleman, 
again  breathing  heavily,  and  becoming  a  shade 
or  two  paler  than  he  had  been  while  discussing 
his  daughter-in-law's  affairs ;  "  but  there  is  a 
horrible  report  this  morning  in  the  city  to  the 
effect  that  a  poor  old  woman  has  been  murdered 
since  yesterday  in  a  lonely  house,  a  white  villa, 
just  outside  the  town  of  Versailles.  We  must 
have  a  cup  of  coffee,  Edgar,  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  then  go  and  find  out  the  truth  of  this  terrible 
story.  It  has  naturally  upset  me  very  much,  for 
of  course  there  can  be  little  douht  that  the  old 
woman  is  Maud's  servant  whom  you  quarrelled 
with  only  yesterday.  I  doubt  if  you  could  go  to 
England  till  an  investigation  into  this  matter,  if 
the  report  prove  really  true,  has  taken  place." 

Mr.  Edgar  Carlyon  made  no  single  comment 
upon  his  father's  startling  communicatiou.     He 
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only  covered  his  white,  horror  stricken  face,  and 
sat  meditating  upon  the  possible  consequences 
to  himself  and  Elsie  of  this  new  and  extraordinary 
calamity. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


TOLD     IN     THE     TWILIGHT. 

"  Why  don't  you  wear  a  wedding  ring  ?''  said 
Lillie  to  her  guest  and  friend  one  night,  when, 
in  idle  mood,  which  Maud  always  loved  to  en- 
courage in  her,  she  was  sitting  at  the  other's  feet 
and  playing  with  her  long,  white  fingers.  "  Has 
Monsieur  Felice  been  dead  many  years  ?" 

Maud  answered  this  question  oddly.  "  When 
you  were  a  child,"  she  asked,  "did  you  love  to 
sit  in  the  twilight,  or  in  the  gloaming,  as  poets 
call  it,  and  listen  to  fairy  tales,  Lillie  ?" 

"  Oh,  beyond  everything,"  acknowledged  Lillie, 
eagerly  ;  "  but  you  know  listening  to  or  reading 
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tales,  has  been  my  weakness  since  I  was  a  baby. 
I  believe  I  never  in  my  life  read  so  little  as  since 
you  have  been  with  me.  Dear  Maud,  you  have 
been  better  to  me  than  a  thousand  romances,  or 
a  whole  library  of  fairy  tales." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Maud,  smiling  with  as 
much  sweetness  as  sadness  now,  for  Lillie  Wilmot's 
society  and  friendship  had  marvellously  illumi- 
nated all  the  dark  places  in  her  heart ;  "  but  as 
you  must  miss  your  pretty  books,  Lillie,  I  think 
to-night,  in  this  soft  autumn  twilight,  I  will  tell 
you  a  story  that  may  serve  to  amuse  or  interest^ 
you  in  the  absence  of  more  exciting  narratives. 
What  sort  of  tales  do  you  prefer  ?" 

"  Oh  I  like  plenty  of  love,"  answered  Lillie, 
guessing  that  the  long  delayed  promise  was  about 
to  be  fulfilled  at  last ;  "  and  not  too  much  mis- 
understanding between  the  lovers,  and  as  few 
tears,  and  deaths,  and  funerals  as  possible,  with 
of  course  a  happy  marriage  in  the  end." 

^'Ah,  then  I  fear,"  sighed  Madame  Felice, 
"  that  a  story  which  would  begin  with  an  unhappy 
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marriage  would  have  little  or  no  interest  for  you. 
Poor  child,  your  own  reality  may  well  have  sick- 
ened you  of  that  kind  of  thing  in  fiction." 

'^  My  own  reality,"  said  Lillie  in  a  low  voice, 
as  she  pressed  very  tenderly  the  soft  hand  she 
was  still  holding,  "has  at  least  given  me  the 
right  and  the  power  to  sympathise  truly  and 
deeply  in  all  suffering  that  comes  into  a  woman's 
lot.  Dear  Maud,  tell  me  your  story  to-night,  and 
give  me  credit  for  so  much  of  affection  towards 
yourself  as  shall  create  an  interest  in  the  dullest 
narrative  of  which  you  are  the  heroine." 

"A  miserable -heroine  I  have  been,"  responded 
Maud  with  sudden  bitterness ;  "  but  you  shall 
have  your  wish,  Lillie,  and  then  judge  for  yourself. 
I  will  open  for  your  inspection  now  the  wounds 
which  have  been  hidden,  while  still  unhealed,  for 
many  weary  years.  You  shall  learn  what  no 
other  human  being,  except  my  cousin  Edgar  and 
the  dead,  have  ever  known,  and  I  will  not  even 
ask  you  to  respect  the  confidence  I  repose  in  you. 
I  will  yield  you  free  permission  to  do  with  it  what 
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you  think  best,  for  I  am  losing  faith  in  my  own 
judgment  and  principles ,  in  myself  altogether ; 
and  I  have  full  and  unlimited  trust  in  you.*' 

"  Dear  Maud,  I  wish  I  deserved  such  trust," 
said  Lillie,  humbly ;  "  but  do  please  begin  at 
once.  Who  knows  whether  Dick  may  not  arrive 
and  interrupt  us." 

"  To  begin  then,  Lillie,  I  must  say  a  few  words 
about  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Carlyon,  the  only  woman 
friend  I  ever  had  till  I  knew  you.  She  took  me,  as 
a  little  sickly  orphan,  to  live  with  her  and  be  as  her 
own  child.  She  was  very,  very  good,  and  tender 
and  indulgent  to  me  always.  You  must  remember 
this,  if  what  you  hear  later  surprises  you.  Mrs. 
Carlyon  was  a  handsome  woman,  clever  and 
brilliant  too,  to  some  extent,  and  a  great  favorite 
in  society.  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  she  gene- 
rally acted  upon  impulse,  had  warm,  impressionable 
feelings,  and  was  less  troubled  with  scruples  about 
right  and  wrong,  when  her  pleasure  was  in  question 
than  well  brought  up  Englishwomen  are  supposed 
mostly  to  be.     Mr.  Carlyon  was  many  years  her 
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senior,  and  there  was  little  enough  of  Jove  between 
the  two,  Edgar  (who  loved  his  mother  passionately) 
being  the  sole  link,  as  I  believe,  that  kept  them  even 
outwardly  together.  My  cousin  Edgar  and  myself 
were  like  brother  and  sister,  and  though  there 
was  never  the  shadow  of  any  warmer  feeling  on 
either  side,  he  always  said  as  a  boy  that  I  should 
share  his  fortune,  having  next  to  nothing  of  my 
own,  when  we  were  both  grown  up.  Soon  after 
that  time  arrived,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  travel, 
and  while  sojourning  for  a  short  time  in  Egypt, 
I  believe  he  wrote  to  ask  his  father  if  he  would 
like  to  join  him  there,  and  then  that  they  could 
return  in  company.  Mr.  Oarlyon  went,  and  the 
wife  and  I  remained  alone  in  Paris,  going  a 
good  deal  into  society,  and  enjoying  ourselves 
according  to  our  respective  tastes  and  inclinations. 
Lillie,  you  can  understand  that  I  should  be  devo- 
tedly attached  to  this  attractive  woman,  who  had 
been  kinder  than  the  kindest  mother  to  me,  inas- 
much as  she  never  thwarted  me  in  anything,  and 
only  blamed  me  that  I  did  not  put  her  indul- 
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gence  and  affection  to  harder  tests.  I  was  at- 
tached to  her,  and  the  faults  I  could  not  help 
seeing  almost  lost  in  my  eyes  the  aspect  of  wrong 
doing  through  the  tender  love  1  bore  her.  But 
you,  around  whom  this  ill-fated  being  never  had 
a  chance  of  weaving  her  magic  spells,  will  be 
shocked  to  hear  that  in  Mr.  Carlyon's  absence  his 
wife  deemed  it  no  shame  to  have  lovers  sighing 
at  her  feet — nay,  that  she  openly  confessed  to  me, 
in  reference  to  one  man  younger  than  herself, 
that  she  would  give  up  all  for  him,  country,  home, 
husband,  and  reputation,  if  he  asked  her  to  do  so. 
I  don't  think  he  ever  did  ask  her  to  do  so,  but  he 
admired  her,  and  his  vanity  was  gratified  by  her 
evident  preference  ;  and  certain  it  is  that  he  was 
always  in  our  train.  Of  course  my  aunt  knew 
that  we  were  talked  about ;  I  say  "  we,"  because 
though  I  had  no  acknowledged  lovers  or  favorites 
of  my  own  at  that  time,  my  name  was  necessarily 
associated  with  hers,  and  I  was  supposed  to  coun- 
tenance and  approve  all  she  did.  With  regard 
to  the  one  man  T  have  just  mentioned,  the  fact  of 
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his  being  so  much  younger  than  Mrs.  Carlyon 
caused  many  persons  in  our  society  to  set  him 
down  as  an  admirer  of  mine,  and  as  he  had  a  wife 
living  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  the  mistake 
was  greatly  to  my  disadvantage.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, mind  this  particularly  then.  I  had,  you 
must  remember,  been  brought  up  by  Mrs.  Carlyon, 
whose  principles  were  none  of  the  strictest,  and 
in  Edgar's  absence  nobody  but  herself  cared  two 
straws  about  me.  T  always  felt  that  I  could  be- 
come anything,  go  to  the  very  extreme  of  good 
or  bad  for  one  I  loved,  and  who  returned  my 
affection ;  but  people  called  me  proud  and  haughty, 
and  I  was  literally  without  a  single  friend.  After 
awhile  my  aunt's  devoted  admirer  grew  weary 
either  of  her  or  of  her  exactions,  and  little  by  little 
he  fell  away  from  us,  and  at  last  left  Paris  alto- 
gether. Lillie,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  this 
man  was  the  real  cause  of  my  poor  aunfs  death  ; 
I  cannot  help  both  thinking  and  speaking  ten- 
derly of  her  still,  you  see ;  she  drooped  and 
faded  from  the  time  he  deserted  her,  and  would 
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scarcely  appear  in  society  at  all.      And  then  my 
turn  came." 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad,"  interrupted  Lillie,  at  this 
point.  ''  I  really  cannot  like  this  flighty  aunt 
of  yours  one  bit,  Maud,  and  I  was  hoping  you 
would  soon  have  done  with  her  and  come  to  your 
own  story.     Now  then  for  Monsieur  Felice." 

"  Yes,  now  for  Monsieur  Felice,"  said  Maud, 
with  an  odd  smile.  "  You  won't  care  to  know  of 
what  country  he  was,  or  whence  he  came;  at  any 
rate  we  will  leave  these  indifferent  points  till  by 
and  bye.  Suffice  it  that  he  was  my  hero — my 
beau  ideal,  the  man,  of  all  the  wide  world  of  men, 
whom  I  felt  at  once  I  could  love,  respect,  worship, 
with  every  faculty  of  my  heart,  and  mind,  and 
soul.  He  was  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Carlyon,  stop- 
ping in  the  same  house  with  ns.  I  was  pretty  in 
those  days,  Lillie,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  we 
were  leading  a  very  quiet  life  now,  and  so  he  fell 
in  love  with  me  in  the  blind,  unreasoning,  pas- 
sionate way  that  these  grave,  good  men,  some- 
times do  fall  in  love  with  merely  pretty  women.  My 
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aunt  neither  encouraged  nor  discouraged  our  attacn- 
ment ;  she  only  warned  me  that  my  uncle  and  cousin 
would  certainly  disapprove  of  Monsieur  Felice 
as  a  husband  for  me,  and  he  on  his  part  acknow- 
ledged frankly  that  my  poverty  would  be  a  barrier 
to  any  cheerful  acceptance  of  me  as  a  daughter 
by  his  own  parents.  Well,  all  this  was  against 
us,  but  we  were  too  deeply  in  love  to  think  of 
obstacles,  or  of  anything,  indeed,  but  the  speedy 
accomplishment  of  our  wishes,  which  pointed  to 
a  home  together,  however  humble,  and  the  join- 
ing of  our  hands  in  the  only  manner  which  would 
defy  human  interference  or  opposition  to  disunite 
us.  So  we  were  married  privately,  Lillie,  by  the 
tires  both  of  his  church  and  mine ;  and  in  the  first 
flush  of  our  happiness  we  went  to  live  at  a  quiet 
village  sufficiently  near  to  Paris  for  my  aunt  to 
drive  out  nearly  daily  to  see  us. 

"  I  am  sure  now  that  she  felt  at  that  time  she 
was  dying,  and  was  glad  to  know  that  I  had 
married  a  good,  upright  man,  who  would  be  kind 
to  me  and  take  care  of  me  all  my  life  through. 
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It  was  settled  amongst  us,  that  when  Mr.  Carlyon 
and  Edgar  returned,  we  should  obtain  their  for- 
giveness, and  after  that  was  accomplished,  that 
my  husband   should   take   me   to   England  and 
present  me  to  his  family.    There  would  be  nothing 
gained,  he  said,  in  disclosing  his  marriage  sooner, 
and  his  parents  would  be  likely  to  regard  it  with 
less  displeasure  if  Mr.  Carlyon  had  been  won  to 
give  his   countenance  to    it.     So  far,    you    see, 
Lillie,  everything  was  comparatively  bright  and 
smiling  in  our  prospects  ;  but  the  days  of  dark- 
ness were  even  then  at  hand.     My  husband  had 
not  come  to  Paris  wholly  for  his  own  amusement. 
He  had  business  to  transact  for  his  father's  house 
which  required  still  his  occasional  presence  in  the 
city,  but  I  was  rarely  dull  in  his  absence,  as  each 
return  was  a  new  and  delicious  pleasure  to  me, 
and   I  was    looking  forward   to    it    throughout 
all  the  long  days.     One  evening — the  very  re- 
membrance of  it  makes  me  shudder   even  now — 
he  entered  the  room  where  I  had  been  watching 
for  him  at  the  window,  with  a  countenance  so 
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changed,  so  white,  so  stern,  so  brooding  and 
miserable,  that  I  scarcely  recognised  him.  With- 
out any  sort  of  preparation,  he  came  up  to  me, 
took  both  my  hands  and  held  them  tightly  in  his 
own,  and  said,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  positively 
awful  to  me,  '  Maud,  I  must  have  the  truth  from 
you  at  once,  as  you  value  my  reason  or  my  life.. 
I  have  heard  you  lightly  spoken  of  to-day,  have 
heard  your  name  coupled  with  that  of  a  known 
libertine  and  a  married  man.  Thank  Grod,  he 
who  spoke  had  no  suspicion  that  he  was  murder- 
ing the  reputation  of  my  wife ;  but  he  did  murder 
it  cruelly  and  pitilessly  if  his  slander  was  untrue, 
justly  and  even  righteously  if  it  was  otherwise. 
Now  speak  instantly,  Maud,  before  you  have 
time  for  reflection.' 

"  Lillie,  I  don't  know  what  a  less  proud  or  a 
less  loving  woman  would  have  done  under  the  same 
terrible  circumstances,  but  in  my  case  both  my  love 
and  my  pride  united  in  making  me  resent,  as  the 
bitterest  wrong,  as  the  most  heartless  insult,  this 
startling  address  and  peremptory  command  from 
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the  man  I  had  married.  I  did,  therefore,  speak 
instantly  as  he  had  willed  me  to  do.  I  said, 
calmly  and  coldly,while  there  was  a  fire  consuming 
my  heart,  '  I  will  never  contradict  what  you 
have  heard.  You  can  think  of  me  as  you  please. 
I  am  ready  to  leave  you  to-morrow.'  I  don't 
believe  he  understood  that  last  assertion,  for  with 
my  first  words  he  had  begun  to  pace  the  room 
wildly  in  a  perfect  agony  of  grief  and  shame — 
shame  for  me,  Lillie,  because  I  was  his  wife,  and  he 
chose  to  believe  me  unworthy  of  that  distinction. 
I  have  said  that  wounded  love  and  pride  were 
mainly  instrumental  in  dictating  my  first  appro- 
priation of  the  evil-doing  attributed  to  me  ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  end  my  husband's 
anguish  would  have  conquered  me,  and  won  from 
me  the  truth,  if  during  his  paroxysm  of  excite- 
ment I  had  not  reflected  that  in  justifying  myself 
I  must  criminate  my  aunt — the  aunt  who  was 
kinder  to  me  than  ever,  who  daily  loaded  me 
with  gifts,  and  whom,  moreover,  I  believed  then 
to  be  dying.     Did   the   man  who   had  just   so 
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grossly  insulted  me  deserve  that  I  should  sacrifice 
her  for  him  ?  I  thought  not,  but  was  still  debating 
in  my  mind  the  important  question,  when,  with  a 
passionate  gesture,  my  husband  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, *  I  would  give  my  right  hand,  nay,  both 
my  hands,  and  arms  too,  to  be  a  free  man  again  ! 
How  shall  I  present  a  woman  with  a  blemished 
reputation  to  my  innocent  and  pure-minded 
sisters?'  Lillie,  I  felt  mad  at  that  moment.  I 
think,  had  there  been  any  weapon  at  hand,  I 
should  have  killed  myself  in  his  sight.  As 
it  was,  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  swore  a  solemn 
oath  that  I  would  leave  him  the  next  day  for 
ever,  and  that  as  far  as  I  could  hinder  it,  no  sister 
or  mother  of  his  should  ever  hear  of  my  exist- 
ence. 

"We  were  both,  I  am  convinced,  beside  our- 
selves that  night,  and  acted  under  impulses  with 
which  our  real  natures  had  nothing  to  do.  But 
mark  how  destiny  was  uniting  with  our  own  mad 
passions  to  separate  the  lives  which  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  we    had  so  solemnly  bound  fast  to- 
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getlier.  While  we  were  yet  slaying  each  other, 
and  slaying  our  love  too,  with  bitter  and  angry 
words,  my  uncle  Mr.  Carlyon,  of  whose  arrival  I 
had  previously  no  idea,  suddenly  walked  in,  and 
demanded  an  explanation  of  the  extraordinary 
scene  he  had  interrupted.  He  had  come,  if  not 
to  congratulate,  at  least  to  forgive,  his  wilful 
niece,  and  to  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  to  her 
husband.  He  found  us  mad,  with  apparent 
hatred  and  animosity  already  virtually  separating 
us.  Naturally,  he  espoused  my  cause  against  my 
husband,  and  at  my  own  passionate  entreaty  tool^ 
me  away  that  same  hour  with  him.  I  could  not 
tell  him  all,  on  his  wife's  account,  but  I  told  my 
cousin  Edgar,  and  implored  them  to  let  me  go  by 
myself  to  some  secluded  place  hundreds  of  miles 
from  Paris,  and  live  on  the  little  money  I  pos- 
sessed which  my  aunt  had  seen  settled  on  me 
before  my  hasty  marriage.  They  both  sincerely 
pitied  me,  and  Edgar  thanked  me  even  ex- 
travagantly for  having  saved  his  mother's  reputa- 
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tion,  as   far  as   my   husband  was   concerned,  in 
taking  her  shame  upon  myself. 

"My  poor  aunt  was  judged  to  be  too  ill  and 
nervous  at  that  time  to  hear  safely  the  story  of 
my  wrongs  and  misery,  so  the  father  and  son 
accompanied  me  themselves  to  a  small  town  in 
Brittany  where  a  distant  relative  of  the  family 
resided,  and  placed  me  under  this  woman's  care. 
They  told  Mrs.  Carlyon  that  Monsieur  Felice 
had  been  suddenly  summoned  to  England  and 
had  taken  me  with  him,  and  invented  some  other 
plausible  pretext  for  their  journey  northwards.  I 
•  am  sure  they  neither  of  them  even  suspected  then 
how  very  ill  my  aunt  really  was,  and  for  my  own 
part  I  was  too  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
my  personal  sorrows,  to  have  a  thought  to  bestow 
upon  those  of  other  people.  Nevertheless  the 
shock  was  none  the  less  great  when  immediately 
after  the  return  of  my  uncle  and  cousin  to  Paris, 
the  news  reached  me  that  they  had  found  Mrs. 
Carlyon  dead  on  their  arrival. 
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"  Lillie,  I  must  hurry  over  the  remainder  of  my 
story,  for  I  fear  I  have  made  it  too  long  even  for 
your  patience  already.  I  had  scarcely  recovered 
from  my  first  sincere  mourning  for  my  aunt 
when,  to  my  surprise  and  bewilderment,  I  learned 
that  I  was  about  to  become  a  mother — a  mother 
with  no  recognized  father  for  my  child,  with  no 
name,  with  no  home,  and  with  a  half  broken 
heart  to  begin  a  mother's  duties.  But  by  and 
bye  all  things  wore  a  different  aspect.  My 
darling  was  born — it  was  a  girl  with  its  father's 
eyes,  and  for  four  years — nearly  five — during 
which  my  baby  was  spared  to  me  I  was  almost 
perfectly  happy.  I  dare  not  dwell  upon  this 
time,  Lillie,  much  less  upon  that  which  followed, 
upon  the  dark,  dark,  desolate  days  when  a  little 
grave  in  a  foreign  cemetery  was  all  that  remained 
to  me  of  my  too  brief  but  wholly  satisfying  glad- 
ness. 

"  I  can  only  suppose,  as  an  explanation  of  my 
feelings  at  that  period  of  my  life,  that  the  maternal 
instinct  is  strong  enough  in  my  nature  to  triumph 
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over  every  other.  I  know  that  while  my  darling 
lived  I  never  missed  her  father,  I  never  yearned 
for  any  other  human  love  than  was  expressed 
daily  and  hourly  for  me  in  those  tender,  laughing 
eyes,  in  those  outstretched  arms,  and  in  that 
crowing  voice  of  infantine  delight  whenever  I 
approached  her.  But  the  moment  she  was  taken 
from  me  the  intolerable  craving  of  my  desolate 
heart  for  a  husband's  sympathy  and  affection 
returned  with  tenfold  power,  and  I  felt  that  I 
must  go  to  him,  tell  him  my  new  and  bitter 
grief,  and  then  die,  if  he  spurned  me  still,  at  his 
feet.  I  had  seen  my  cousin  very  rarely  during 
those  five  years,  but  we  had  written  to  each  other 
from  time  to  time,  and  I  knew  that  he  was  going 
with  his  father  to  England,  to  the  country  where 
I  believed  my  husband  to  be.  I  went  there  too, 
Lillie.  I  found  Edgar ;  I  told  him  I  was  nearly 
mad,  and  that  I  wanted  to  have  one  more  inter- 
view with  my  husband.  But  my  cousin  hated 
him,  and  persuaded  me  that  I  should  only  meet 
with  scorn  and  contempt.     Perhaps  he  was  right. 
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God  alone  knows,  but  I  have  often  since  bitterly 
repented  that  I  did  not  act  upon  the  suggestions 
of  my  own  heart,  which  could  scarcely  have  ex- 
perienced keener  sorrow,  however  he  might  have 
trampled  on  it,  than  it  had  already  done.  This 
was  at  the  time*  of  Edgar's  engagement  to  your 
sister.  He  persuaded  me  to  return  to  Paris  or 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  live  quietly  for  a 
little  while,  and  when  I  pleaded  my  utter  loneli- 
ness and  misery  he  promised  as  soon  as  he  was 
settled  there  to  see  me  constantly,  and  to  do  all 
i  n  his  power  to  lighten  the  heavy  burden  of  my 
life—" 

''  Oh,"  said  Lillie,  once  more  interrupting  her 

friend,  "  why  ever  did  he  not  suggest  your  living 

altogether  with  him  and  Elsie.     And  why  have 

you  never  even  been  introduced  to  my  dear  little 

sister  ?" 

"  For  an  answer  to  these  questions,"  resumed 
Maud,  "  you  must  wait  till  my  story  is  finished, 
dear  Lillie.  It  is  nearly  done  now.  I  returned 
to  Paris  and  remained  there  with  my  old  Marie 
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till  Edgar's  wedding  was  over,  when  my  uncle 
came  back  and  visited  me  often  in  my  lonely 
home.  But  I  was  unutterably  wretched  and 
restless  at  that  time,  and  the  old  man,  I  believe, 
began  to  consider  me  really  mad.  At  last  Edgar 
and  his  young  wife  arrived,  and  I  welcomed  and 
clung  to  him  as  my  only  friend,  teasing  him,  I 
am  afraid,  to  come  to  me  much  oftener  than 
would  have  been  consistent  with  his  duties  to  his 
bride.  Mr.  Carlyon  at  any  rate  thought  so,  and 
recommended  my  being  removed  to  Versailles. 
They  were  very  good  to  me,  they  let  me  want  for 
nothing,  and  I  was  passive  in  their  hands, 
growing  day  by  day  and  month  by  month  more 
weary  of  life,  more  impatient  for  the  long  rest  of 
the  grave.  Then  your  husband  came  to  me; 
his  errand  I  have  promised  not  to  reveal,  but  the 
result  of  our  first  and  only  interview,  prior  to  my 
leaving  Versailles,  was  my  acceptance  of  his 
invitation  to  share  your  home.  Lillie,  you  were 
scarcely  a  stranger  to  me ;  I  longed  to  see  you,  to 
create  for  myself  if  possible  a  place  in  your  affec- 
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tions.  I  loved  you  before  we  met,  for  another's 
sake.  I  love  you  now  for. your  own.  You  have 
changed  unconsciously  all  my  notions  of  a  wife's 
duties;  you  have  compelled  me  to  break  the 
sinful,  passionate  oath  I  made  so  many  years  ago. 
Liliie,  we  are  sisters  as  well  as  friends,  for  my 
husband,  the  husband  I  still  dearly  love,  is  your 
brother  Felix !  and  so  ends  my  story." 

She  was  weeping  in  Lillie's  encircling  arms^ 
drinking  in  greedily  every  tender  word  that  this 
half  bewildered  but  wholly  delighted  sister  was 
uttering.  Ihey  were  both  in  the  very  first  ecstasy  t 
ot  their  newly  acknowledged  relationship,  asking 
and  answering  questions  almost  too  rapidly  for 
understanding  whatwas  either  asked  or  answered, 
when  a  heavy  footstep  suddenly  sounded  on  the 
stairs,  and  Lillie's  thoughtless  prophecy  came  to 
pass  in  the  entirely  unexpected  and  most  un- 
welcome appearance  of  Mr.  Richard  Wilmot. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


MR.  Richard's  "duty"  obligations. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  duties  which  had 
called  Mr.  Wilmot  to  Paris,  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  fulfilment  of  them  had  improved  either 
the  temper  or  the  spirits  of  that  gentleman.  In 
all  poor  Lillie's  painful  experience  of  his  various 
moods,  she  never  remembered  to  have  seen  him 
so  savage,  so  tyrannical,  so  detestable  altogether, 
as  he  showed  himself  that  night  of  his  unexpected 
arrival  at  home. 

As  usual,  he  was  as  hungry  as  a  wolf,  and 
there  was  nothing  in  the  house  more  substantial 
than  bread  and  butter,  and  eggs,  for  him  to  eat. 
On  account  of  this  misfortune — it  was  a  real  one 
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to  Mr.  Dick — he  swore  at  Louise,  he  swore 
doubly  at  his  wife,  he  scowled  even  at  Madame 
Felice,  because  she  suggested  that  many  a  starving 
man  would  be  able  to  dine  sumptuously  off  eggs 
and  bread  and  butter;  and  finally,  he  almost 
drove  Louise,  who,  luckily,  did  not  care  for 
him  one  bit,  out  into  the  village  to  knock  up  the 
butcher  if  he  was  in  bed,  and  compel  him  to  sell 
some  meat. 

All  this,  however,  took  time^  and,  having 
nothing  better  to  do  in  the  interval  of  his  com- 
pulsory waiting,  Mr.  Hichard  improved  the^ 
occasion  by  calling  his  wife  ugly  names,  by 
threatenino'  to  throw  somethiniy  at  her  head  if 
she  ventured  to  answer  him,  and  by  giving  the 
broadest  and  most  unequivocal  hints  to  their  guest 
that  he  wanted  her  out  of  the  room. 

But  Maud,  though  secretly  terrified  beyond 
measure  at  the  language  and  conduct  of  Lillie's 
disreputable  husband,  had  an  idea  that  her 
presence  might  be  a  little  restraint  upon  him,  and 
at  any  rate,  save  the  poor  wife  from  actual  violence 
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at  his  hands.  So  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  his 
insinuations  of  her  being  just  now  in  the  way, 
and  endeavoured  more  than  once  to  draw  his 
attention  from  Lillie  to  herself. 

At  length  she  bethought  her  of  the  commission 
he  had  undertaken  to  fulfil  for  her,  and,  notwith- 
standing her  conviction  that  he  had  never  intended 
to  do  it,  she  asked  him  politely,  as  if  nothing 
doubting  his  good  faith,  whether  her  letter  to  her 
cousin  had  been  safely  delivered.  ■ 

"You  make  your  mind  quite  easy  about  that, 
Madame,"     replied     the    gentleman,    evidently 
chafing  at  having  to  modulate  his  savage  voice 
into  one  of  at  least  decent  courtesy ;    "  but  you 
see,"  he  added,  with  a  sneer  and  almost  a  chuckle 
that   was   intended  for   both   the   ladies,    "  Mr. 
Edgar  Carlyon  is    not   likely  just  now    to  pay 
much  attention  to  your  communication,  however 
interesting,    under    ordinary    circumstances,     it 
might  have  proved  to  him.      When  a  man  has 
lost  his  wife,  he  must,  at  least,  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  absorbed  in  his  affliction — " 
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"Lost  his  wife!"  Lillie  almost  shrieked, 
before  the  words  were  well  out  of  her  husband's 
mouth.  "  Dick,  it  is  not  true.  You  would 
never  speak  so  calmly  if  anything  had  happened 
to  my  darling  Elsie.  Don't  torture  me  in  this 
way,  I  implore  of  you,  Richard — say  it  is  not 
true." 

"  Only  hear  her,  Madame,"  returned  the 
tyrant,  fairly  laughing  now,  either  at  his  wife's 
excitement,  or  because  he  heard  the  welcome 
sound  of  plates  rattling  on  the  stairs  ;  "  only  hear 
this  excellent  wife  of  mine  attributing  to  me — her 
brutal  husband — enough  of  human  feeling  as  would 
suffice  to  make  me  otherwise  than  calm  had  any- 
thing serious  happened  to  Mistress  Elsie.  Well, 
come,  now,  as  you  give  me  credit  for  a  virtue  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  of  possessing,  I  will  relieve 
your  suspense  about  your  pretty  little  sister  whom 
I  have  been  monstrous  fon  d  of  ever  since  the  day 
she  gave  me  such  a  famous  bottle  of  champagne, 
and  would  have  given  me  brandy,  too,  if  you 
and  her  fool  of  a  husband  hadn't  come  in  and 
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prevented  it.      Bless  her  heart !    she's  worth  all 
the  rest  of  the  family  put  together  ;  but  she  has, 
unfortunately,  taken  some  nonsense  into  her  head 
— at  least,  I  suppose   that's  it — and   run  away 
from  her  home   and  the  charming  Mr.    Edgar. 
There's  been  a  pretty  hue  and  cry  after  her,  I  can 
tell  you,  but  they  haven't  found  her  yet — she's  a 
sly  one,  she  is,  for  all  her  innocent  looks.    Come, 
come,  no  hysterics,  my  lady,  if  you  please,  just 
as  a  fellow's  dinner  is  on  the  stairs"  (this  was  to 
his  wife,  who  had  covered  her  face,  and  other- 
wise shown  signs   of  uncontrollable   agitation). 
"  I  happen  to  have  my  agents  and  spies  here  and 
there,  and  so  I  know  that  by  this  time  Mistress 
Elsie  is  safely  landed  in   England.     Don't  be  a 
fool,  Lillie,  or  I'll  pitch  a  whole  jug  of  cold  water 
over  you.    They'll  come  together  again  like  turtle 
doves  after  this  little  misunderstanding.     Any- 
how, young  woman,  you'll  find  no  time  to  waste 
in  piping  your  eye  about  other  people's  affairs. 
There's  work  enough  marked  out  for  jow.  to  keep 
you  quiet  for  a  day  or  two.     Only  wait  till  I've 
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had  a  mouthful  of  food,  and  you'll  hear  something 
that  may  astonish  you." 

Poor  Lillie  had  already  done  that,  and  so 
had  the  lady  whom  henceforth  we  may  call  Mrs. 
Felix  Paget.  In  her  most  extravagant  imagin- 
ings concerning  all  the  mischief  her  early  error 
might  occasion,  she  had  never  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  its  separating  Edgar  and  his  wife 
— she  had  been  truly"  and  deeply  grieved  on 
learning  that  the  latter  had  suffered  a  single 
pang  of  jealousy  on  her  account;  and  the  news 
that  Mr.  Richard  now  brought  filled  her  heart  wit^ 
bitter  sorrow  and  repentance. 

While  the  master  of  the  house  was  devouring 
his  supper,  and  for  the  time  being  leaving  the 
women  in  peace,  Maud  invented  and  rejected  a 
dozen  plans  for  the  speedy  undoing  of  the  great 
evil  she  knew  now,  for  certain,  that  she  had  done. 
Her  final  resolve  was  to  write  immediately  to 
Edgar,  yielding  him  full  permission  to  tell  his 
wife  everything,  and  in  the  event  of  Elsie  not 
being  found  by  the  time  he  could  reply  to  her,  to 
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go  herself  to  England  in  search  of  her  missing 
sister-in-law  Perhaps  even  to  her  own  heart 
Maud  did  not  acknowledge  that  any  motive  or 
any  hope,  apart  from  Edgar's  wife,  was  influenc- 
ing her  in  forming  this  last  determination. 

And  while  she  sat  alone  near  the  window, 
which  was  the  farthest  point  from  Mr.  Richard 
she  could  conveniently  retire  to,  without  leaving 
the  room,  poor  Lillie  had  to  remain,  in  obedience 
to  orders,  close  to  the  table,  that  her  imperious 
master  might  see  she  was  neither  crying  nor 
making  any  sort  of  fuss. 

He  was  a  long  time  over  his  meal,  and  his  wife 
observed  that,  during  its  progress,  he  often 
stopped  eating  suddenly,  and  appeared  to  be 
listening  for  some  expected  sound.  But  nothing 
unusual  occurred,  and  by  and  bye  the  delight  of 
feeding  came  to  an  end,  and  this  human  wolf 
desired  that  all  might  be  cleared  away  and  his 
meerschaum  and  some  brandy  brought  to 
him. 

"  Don't    have    any    more     spirits      to-night, 
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Richard,"  pleaded  Lillie  in  a  low  voice;  ^^you 
know  you  have  been  drinking  too  much  already. 
Please  let  me  make  you  a  nice  cup  of  coffee 
instead.'' 

"  Go  to  Jericho,"  thundered  Mr.  Dick,  "with 
your  coffee  and  your  canting  nonsense .  I  shall 
have  just  whatever  I  please,  as  you  ought  to 
know  by  this  time.  Now  sit  down  again,"  (for 
poor  Lillie  had  risen  in  her  eagerness  to  substitute 
the  harmless  beverage  for  the  poisonous  one) 
"and  keep  quiet  if  you  can,  while  I  talk  to  you 
about  what  I  said  might  astonish  your  weak 
mind.  If  Madame  there  chooses  to  stay  and 
doesn't  mind  a  bit  of  smoke,  why  she's  welcome 
to  hear  it  too.  In  fact  it  may  indirectly  concern 
her." 

Maud  simply  bowed  and  kept  her  seat  by  the 
window,  while  the  wife,  utterly  crushed  and  sub- 
dued by  what  she  had  already  heard,  resumed 
her  former  place,  and  answered  her  tyrant  never 
a  word. 

"  Now  it's  just  this,"  continued  Mr.  Richard, 
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as  he  loaded  his  pipe  with  the  coarse  tobacco  he 
loved,  and  once  more  as  he  did  so  appeared  to 
be  listening  intently  for  a  second  or  two,  ^Hhe 
important  duties  that  took  me  to  Paris  last  week 
will  now  unfortunately  oblige  me  to  make  rather 
a  longer  journey  ;  indeed  not  to  mince  matters, 
I  must  start  from  Marseilles  by  a  boat  leaving 
that  place  the  day  after  to-morrow.  I  may  be 
going  to  Italy,  just,  you  know,  to  amuse  myself 
like  a  gentleman  in  wandering  amidst  the  orange 
groves,  and  making  love  (with  a  guitar  round  my 
neck)  to  the  dark  eyed  signoras.  I  may  be  going 
to  Algiers,  or  to  Japan,  or  to  Constantinople,  or 
to  the  Fiddle-de-dee  islands — what  does  it  matter  ? 
I'm  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  like  my  renowned 
friend  Lord  Bateman  all  foreign  countries  are 
the  same  to  me.  The  one  grand  point  for  you 
ladies  to  take  in  is  that  I'm  going  somewhere, 
and  that  that  somewhere  will  be  a  goodish  num- 
ber of  miles  from  sunny  France,  and  "  merrie" 
England.  It  is  for  my  beloved  and  dutiful  wife 
to  decide  whether  or  no  she  will  be  the  companion 
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of  my  exile,  for  the  stars  only  know  if  I  shall 
ever  come  back  again.  It  isn't  every  husband 
who  would  give  his  wife  a  choice  in  the  matter, 
but  it  pleases  me,  of  my  clemency,  to  do  so,  and 
she  may  take  twelve  hours  to  make  up  her  mind 
on  the  subject.  Anyhow,  my  things  must  be  got 
ready  immediately — and  now  I've  said  my  say, 
and  would  as  soon  be  left  alone  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening.  You  and  Madame  can  go  and  hold 
a  palaver  in  one  of  your  bedrooms." 

A  permission  of  which  both  the  women  gladly 
and  eagerly  availed  themselves,  though  for  a  lon^ 
time  after  they  were  closely  shut  in  together, 
Lillie's  hitherto  pent  up  tears  came  so  fast  and 
impetuously  that  what  Mr.  Dick  called  "  a 
palaver  "  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  When 
she  was  calm  enough  to  listen  to  her  friend,  Maud 
tried  to  comfort  her  first  on  the  subject  of  Elsie, 
mentioning  her  own  resolve  of  going  to  England 
in  search  of  her,  and  then  taking  Lillie  in  her 
arms,  as  if  she  could  thus  more  strongly  enforce 
her  words,  she  said  eagerly  and  entreatingly — 
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"  Of  course  you  will  at  once  decide  on  letting 
that  man  go  to  his  foreign  country  alone.  It 
cannot  be  your  duty,  Lillie,  to  go  with  him." 

^^  I  will  tell  you  at  the  end  of  the  twelve 
hours/'  said  poor  Lillie  in  an  utterly  broken- 
hearted tone,  that  boded  ill  for  Maud's  wishes  in 
the  matter.  ^^  I  would  far  rather  Dick  had  not 
given  me  a  choice,  and  I  believe  he  knew  this. 
God  only,"  she  added,  with  bowed  head  and  chok- 
ing voice,  ^'  can  help  me  through  the  work  and 
the  struggle  of  these  next  twelve  hours.  They 
will  be  harder  than  all  the  rest  of  my  life  put 
together." 

And  doubtless  they  were ;  but  poor  Lillie,  brave 
Lillie !  was  not  going  to  be  a  deserter  from  her 
post  in  the  hour  of  extremest  danger.  She 
announced  to  her  husband  in  the  morning  that 
she  would  go  with  him  to  that  unknown  land  he 
was  bound  for ;  and  even  he,  with  all  his  brutality 
and  hard-heartedness,  was  for  the  moment  touched 
by  such  sublime  devotedness  to  duty ;  and  for  the 
first  time  since  his  downward  course  had  com- 
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menced,  he  kissed  the  pale,  tear-stained  cheek 
upon  the  pillow  by  his  side,  and  said,  "  Well  done, 
old  woman  !" 

It   must  be  acknowledged  that  this  conjugal 
tenderness  from  her  bearish  lord  was  less  a  reward 
to  Lillie  for  the  enormous  sacrifice  she  was  making 
for  him,  than  a  letter  which  came  to  her  by  post 
from  her  sister  Joanna,  written  to  reassure  her,  in 
the  event  of  her  having  heard  anything  of  Elsie's 
flight,   by   giving  her  the  news    of  that  wilful 
young  person's   safe   location   beneath  her  own 
(Joanna's)  roof      Very  little  was  said  of  Mrs.^ 
Edgar's  illness  either  of  mind  or  body,  as  Joanna 
was  hopeful  concerning  both,  and  would  not  un- 
necessarily   alarm    her    always     harassed     and 
unhappy  sister.     So  Lillie,  poor  shorn  lamb  that 
she  was  !  had  the  wind  tempered  to  her,  through 
the  medium  of  this  English  letter;  and  when  she 
went  at  a  later  hour  into  Maud's  room  her  face 
had   partially  regained   its  ordinary  expression, 
and  her   voice  was   firm  and   clear  if  not  quite 
cheerful. 
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"We   shall  have  to  part,   dearest,"  she  said, 
stooping  to  embrace   with   tender   affection  her 
newly  discovered  sister — "  and  the  parting  will 
be  so  hard  to  me  that  you  must  be  generous,  an(? 
neither  by  word  nor  look  of  sorrow  or  reproach 
make  it  harder..    Here  is  a  letter  from  Joanna, 
who  has  got  my  darling  Elsie  safe  under  her  care 
— thank  God  for  that  ? — but,  Maud,  you  can  still 
go  to  England  when  we  leave  this,  if  you  will.    I 
have  written  a  letter  which  I  should  like  you  to 
take,  which  it  is  my  last  prayer  to  you  that  you 
will  take  to  Felix.     I  know  when  he  reads  it,  all 
will  be  clear  to  him   in  a  moment ;  he  will  see 
that    if   you    sinned,  he  sinned  first  and   least 
excusably — and  in  my  banishment  from  you  all, 
I  shall  feel  happy,    dearest   Maud,    in  believing 
that  you  and    my   brother,  my  kind   old  Felix  ! 
are  happy  and  blessed  at  last  in  each  other.    You 
will  do  this,  won't  you?" 

"  Lillie,'*  replied  Maud  enthusiastically,  though 
hot  tears  were  nearly  blinding  her,  "  if  I  hated 
my  husband  as  much  as  P truly  love  him,  I  would, 
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to  please  you,  go  to  him  on  my  knees,  and  ask 
him  to  receive  me  back  again.  I  wish  all  bad  or 
indilferent  or  discontented  wives  could  come  to 
you— you  marvellous  child — to  learn  a  wife's 
duty." 

All  that  day  Lillie  had  to  work  like  a  galley 
slave  in  making  preparations  for  their  hurried 
departure.  Her  husband  came  in  and  out,  looked 
at  what  she  was  doing,  gave  orders,  stormed  at 
her  sometimes,  and  at  other  times  only  stood 
by  with  a  face  of  unutterable  gloom  and  dispon- 
dency.  Always  it  struck  his  wife  that  he  was  on^ 
the  watch  for  something  or  somebody,  and  that 
every  accidental  sound  in  the  street  acted  as  an 
electric  shock  upon  his  nervous  system. 

Lillie  was  no  fool,  and  if  she  did  not  read  these 
signs  altogether  correctly,  they  were  at  least 
sufficiently  clear  to  her  to  quicken  her  exertions, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  imparted  to  the  dreary 

« 

future  she  was  compelled  to  look  at  an  additional 
hue  of  blackness. 

By  the  middle  of  the  next  day  everything  was 
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ready,  including  Mr.  Richard,  who  had  been 
drinking  wildly  and  recklessly  from  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning — but  Lillie  had  prevailed  on  him 
to  sleep  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  he  had  awakened 
with  a  dull  pain  in  his  head,  but  to  some  extent 
sobered  and  quiet. 

They  had  but  to  send  for  a  conveyance  to  take 
themselves  and  the  last  of  their  luggage  to 
Marseilles,  and  to  bid  farewell  to  Maud  and 
Louise,  who  were  both  going  away  together  the 
next  day,  when  a  little  accident  occurred,  not 
IJerhaps  wholly  undreamt  of  by  Mr.  Richard, 
which  had  the  effect  of  somewhat  deranging  their 
plans,  and  which  obliged  the  boat  to  those 
unknown  shores  to  sail  without  its  English 
passengers. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE    NEWS    FELIX   BROUGHT    FROM   PARIS. 

Dr.  Paget  faithfully  kept  his  promise  of  sending 
to  Elsie's  husband  daily  bulletins  of  the  progress 
she  was  making  towards  recovery,  and  if  these 
were  less  satisfactory  than  either  brother  or 
husband  could  desire,  they  were  at  least  quite  as 
/avorable  as  Elsie's  condition  on  her  first  arrival 
in  England  ought  to  have  led  her  relatives  to 
expect. 

Everything  that  tender  love  and  care  could  do 
for  this  unhappy  child,  in  her  sore  distress  and 
misery,  was  gladly  and  cheerfully  done  by  Joanna 
and  her  husband,  as  well  as  by  Felix  himself. 
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They  nursed  her ;  they  soothed  her ;  they  petted 
her  as  in  the  old  days,  when  she  had  been  a 
drooping,  sickly  girl,  dependent  upon  these  same 
loving  friends  for  every  drop  that  sweetened  the 
bitter  cup  of  physical  pain  and  weakness  she  had 
then  been  compelled  to  drink.  But  all  things 
had  changed  for  poor  Elsie  since  then.  She  had 
risen  from  that  sick  bed  to  revel  in  the  gift  of 
glowing  health ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  to  feed 
sumptuously  at  life's  banquet  of  richest  joy  every 
day.  Now,  alas  !  both  health  and  dainty  fare 
were  taken  from  her ;  and,  having  known  and 
luxuriated  in  them,  she  could  not  be  content 
with  those  small  crumbs  of  comfort  which  had 
suflSced  for  her  in  her  former  ignorant  state. 
Having  lived  as  a  monarch  upon  a  throne,  she. 
could  not  sit  down  humbly  or  thankfully  as  a 
beggar  upon  a  door  step. 

Elsie  was  not  really  ungrateful  for  all  the 
kindness  she  had  daily  and  hourly  lavished  upon 
her,  but  it  was  simply  insufficient  and  unsatisfying, 
while  her  poor  weak  heart  was  hungering  for  her 
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husband's  love,  and  still  torn  and  distracted  by- 
its  convictions  that  this  love  was  given  to  another. 
She  had  no  desire  to  see  Edgar  now ;  she  never 
for  a  single  instant  doubted  that  all  was  at  an 
end  between  them  ;  for  though  Felix  had  told  her 
of  Mr.  Carlyon's  visit,  and  of  the  wish  he  had 
then  expressed  to  have  her  back,  her  mind  obsti- 
nately clung  to  the  impression  that  only  common 
humanity  had  prompted  his  search,  and  that  had 
he  found  her  he  would  have  reproached  and 
scorned  her  for  the  deceit  she  had  practised  upon 
him.  Perhaps,  unconsciously.  Dr.  Paget 
assisted  in  keeping  up  this  delusion  of  his  sister's. 
Her  convictions,  guardedly  alluded  to  as  they 
were,  had  assuredly  influenced  him  again  in  his 
opinion  of  Edgar,  and  Elsie  could  not  help  dis- 
covering that  whenever  he  spoke  to  her  of  her 
husband,  there  appeared  to  be  a  holding  back  of 
something,  a  hesitation  in  saying  heartily  and 
decidedly  that  he  believed  him  to  be  true  to  her. 
With  Joanna  it  was  indeed  quite  otherwise — Mr. 
Carlyon  had  from  the  first  a  warm  and  devoted 
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champion  in  her,  and,  of  course,  what  she  thought 
James  Oliver  thought  likewise — but  Elsie  would 
never  talk  to  her  sister  of  the  matter  which  had 
led  to  her  running  away  from  her  home;  and 
whenever  Joanna  attempted  to  break  through  this 
reserve,  the  wretched  wife  would  implore  her  to 
be  silent,  and  declare  that  she  should  go  mad  if 
she  was  forced  to  reflect  upon  what  she  had  done. 

"How  can  Joanna,"  she  once  said  to  Felix, 
"  know  anything  about  a  trouble  like  mine  ?  She 
has  a  husband  wh  o  not  only  worships  her,  but  who 
sees  no  other  woman  in  the  world  besides.  Let 
her,  in  her  perfect  happiness,  leave  me  alone  in 
my  utter  misery." 

It  would  almost  appear,  from  a  fretful  speech 
like  this,  that  Elsie  was  envious  of  the  calm 
blessedness  which  had,  after  years  of  sorrowful 
loneliness,  fallen  to  the  lot  of  her  quiet  sister, 
but  if  envy  implies  a  wish  to  rob  the  person 
towards  whom  that  unholy  feeling  is  experienced 
of  one  particle  of  the  good  they  possess,  then 
poor  little  Elsie  must  not  be  set  down  as  envious. 
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She  did  not  want  "  dear  Jo  "  to  be  one  bit  less 
happy  or  less  beloved  ;  but  she  wanted  love  and 
happiness  so  much  herself,  she  pined  so  cruelly 
in  their  absence,  that  the  contrast  between  her 
present  destiny  and  the  destiny  of  James 
Oliver's  wife  was  continually  forcing  itself  upon 
her  notice. 

8he  could  not,  under  these  circumstances,  and 
hearing  nothing  from  her  husband — he  had  only 
very    briefly   acknowledged    Dr.    Paget's    letter 
announcing  her  arrival — be  expected  to  gain  much 
health  or  strength,   even  in  Joanna's  home  and* 
with  two  doctors,  a  brother,  and  a  zealous,  pity- 
ing friend,  to  look  after  lier  and  watch  her  daily. 
She  did  in  truth  make  scarcely  any  progress  at 
all,  and   Felix,  whose   nature  had  never  been  a 
very   hopeful   one,  predicted  in  private  to  Mr. 
Oliver  that  the.  illness  of  her  girlhood  was  fast 
returning  upon  her,  and   would,  if  not  arrested, 
throw  her  into  a  decline. 

How  to  arrest  it,  while  that  fever  of  the  mind 
continued,  was  the   question   which  puzzled  the 
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brains  of  both  Elsie's  doctors  continually.  It 
ended  in  Mr.  Oliver  strongly  advising  Felix  to  go 
over  to  Paris  and  judge  for  himself  how  matters 
were  getting  on  there.  Mr.  Carlyon  might  be 
acting  upon  his  brother-in-law's  suggestion  and 
endeavouring  to  collect  proofs  that  should  satisfy 
his  wife  of  her  error,  before  he  either  came  or 
wrote  again.  It  was  too  bad  to  give  a  man 
serious  counsel  and  then  blame  him  if  it  appeared 
that  he  was  adopting  it.  So  at  least  James 
Oliver  thought ;  and  Felix,  being  unable  to  dis- 
pute the  truth  of  what  he  advanced,  yielded  to  his 
partner's  judgment — we  may  be  very  sure  it  was 
dear  Jo^s  also — and,  without  a  hint  to  Elsie  as  to 
where  he  was  going,  started  one  fine  morning  on 
his  mission  to  Paris. 

He  had  promised  to  write  the  moment  he 
arrived,  but  the  post  came  in  the  day  when  his 
letter  should  have  reached  them,  and  brought  no 
news  of  any  kind.  "  "W  hat  can  be  the  meaning 
of  it?  "  said  Joanna,  as  her  husband  and  herself 
discussed  the  matter  during  the  walk  she  always 
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had  with  him  to  the  surgery  in  the  morning.  ^^  I 
am  sure  Felix  would  allow  no  trifle  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  writing  to  ns." 

"  Mr.  Carlyon  may  be  out  of  Paris,  darling," 
suggested  the  husband,  who  could  not  bear  that  a 
shadow  of  anxiety  should  rest  upon  the  face  he 
loved,  and  which  was  such  a  fair  and  blooming- 
face  now  compared  to  what  it  had  once  been . 
'^  and  Felix  may  be  following  him  up.  We  shall 
be  quite  sure  to  hear  to-morrow." 

They  did  not  do  so,  however,  and  Joanna  was 
becoming  seriously  uneasy,  and  finding  it  very* 
difficult  to  hide  her  uneasiness  from  Elsie—  whose 
pleasure  it  was  to  sit  in  a  half  darkened  room  all 
day — when  early  in  the  afternoon  Dr.  Paget 
walked  in  amongst  them,  and  explained,  his  own 
silence  at  any  rate,  to  their  satisfaction. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour's  close  and  earnest  talk- 
ing with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver,  and  just  as  Joanna 
had  risen  to  go  and  make  her  brother  some  tea, 
Felix  rose  too  and  said — 

VOL.    III.  M 
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"  And  now  I  will  see  Elsie  at  once  if  you  please, 
dear  Jo,  for  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost." 

"  But  you  are  so  tired  from  your  rapid  journey, 
Felix,"  pleaded  his  sister,  "  and  nothing  can  be 
done  to-night  you  know.  Do  have  some  tea  here, 
with  James,  and  in  the  meanwhile  I  can  try  to 
prepare  that  poor  child  for  what  you  have  to  tell 
her." 

'^  No,  no,"  said  Felix  firmly,  "  I  had  better 
undertake  Elsie  on  this  occasion  myself.  I  have 
an  idea  that  she  may  give  way  to  violent  emotion 
which  I  shall  probably  be  more  skilful  in  sub- 
duing than  you  would.  Having  tea  here  with 
James  is  a  great  temptation,  I  admit^  and  sounds 
so  pleasant  and  comfortable  that  I  should  strongly 
recommend  your  trying  it  yourself,  Jo.  You 
can  keep  a  cup  for  me,  which  I  will  drink  gladly 
when  I  have  done  with  Elsie/' 


"  Oh,  you  are  come  back  are  you,  Felix?"  ex- 
claimed the  invalid,  lifting  her  languid  head  as 
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her  brother  entered  the  room ;  "  I  am  glad  you 
have,  because  Jo  has  made  Mr.  Oliver  see  me 
while  you  were  away,  and  I  hate  seeing  him.  I 
don't  feel  any  stronger  or  better,  Felix." 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  did  not  expect  you  would," 
he  replied,  sitting  down  and  taking  her  hot, 
clammy  hand  in  his  own ;  '^  the  body  won't  act 
without  the  assistance  of  the  mind,  and  your 
mind,  my  poor  child,  is  obstinately  bent  on 
acting  as  an  executioner  to  your  body.  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  it  were  otherwise,  Elsie." 

"  Well,  but  you  know  I  can't  help  it,  Felix,'* 
she  said  reproachfully;  "  nobody  would  be  miser- 
able if  they  could  help  it,  I  suppose.  You  all 
talk  to  me  as  if  by  a  mere  effort  of  the  will  I 
could  throw  off  this  intolerable  burden,  which  is 
fast  crushing  the  life  out  of  me,  and  walk  the 
earth  a  free  and  happy  spirit  again." 

"  No,  Elsie,  you  could  not  perhaps  do  that,  but 
don't  you  think  if  you  had  any  active  duty  to 
perform,  a  duty  that  none  but  yourself  could  per- 
form, you  would  be  less  intensely  miserable  ?" 

M  2 
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"  Ob,  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell,"  she  said,  beginning 
to  cry,  as  she  nearly  always  did  at  her  interviews 
with  her  brother,  "  but  the  thing  is  impossible. 
I  can  be  of  use  to  nobody  in  the  world — to  nobody 
in  the  world  can  I  ever  again  be  a  first  object. 
You  would  get  on  as  well  and  much  better  with- 
out me.  But  I  shall  soon  die — I  am  certain  of  it, 
Felix — and  then  you  will  see  that  it  is  so.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  all  for  bearing  with  me  so 
patiently;  I  know  I  don't  deserve  it;  but  it  won't 
be  for  long,  only  you  need  not  say  this  to  Jo, 
or  she  would  be  always  preaching  sermons  to 
me." 

'^  Elsie,"  resumed  her  brother,  who  was  quite 
accustomed  to  wailings  and  prophecies  of  this 
nature,  and  not  generally  much  intimidated  by 
them,  ^'  I  think  I  may  be  able  to  prove  to  you 
that  you  can  still  be  of  use  in  the  world,  and  that 
there  are  duties  awaiting  your  performance  which 
none  but  yourself  can  undertake.  Will  you  listen 
quietly  to  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  ?" 

He  had  succeeded  at  last  in  arousing  her  interest. 
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in  convincing  her  that  there  was  some  special 
meaning  in  his  words.  Her  face  flushed  deeply, 
and  her  white  lips  trembled  a  little  as  she  said — 
.  ''I  will  listen  as  quietly  as  you  like,  Felix. 
Where,  then,  have  you  been  ?" 

"  To,  Paris,  Elsie,  to  find  your  husband,  and 
give  him  full  particulars  of  your  state  ;  to  ascertain 
also  whether  you  had  any  real  excuse  for  leaving 

him  as  you  did,  to  enquire but  for  Heaven's 

sake,    child,  keep    calm,    or    I   cannot    tell   you 
another  word." 

"  Oh,"  cried  the  half  insane  wife,  clasping  lie» 
companion's  arm  wildly,  while  every  feature 
quivered  with  terrible  emotion,  "  don't,  J  implore 
of  you,  tell  me  anything  that  will  put  a  seal 
upon  my  own  fears — don't,  if  you  have  seen  that 
woman,  describe  her  to  me,  or  repeat  a  syllable 
that  she  may  have  said  either  in  denial  or  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  having  won  my  husband 
from  me.  I  could  not  bear  it,  Felix;  I  should 
go  mad  in  your  very  sight.  Don't  I  see  her  all 
the  long  nights  through — don't  I " 
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Her  gasping  breath  was  nearly  choking  her, 
and  Felix,  loosening  her  wild  fingers,  and  holding 
them  tightly  in  his  own,  said,  almost  sternly — 

"  You  are  mad  as  it  is,  I  think,  Elsie.  The 
only  woman  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  is  one 
who  has  been  cruelly  and  brutally  murdered,  and 
of  whose  murder  your  husband,  Edgar  Carlyon, 
has  been  publicly  accused." 

It  was  no  intentional  harshness,  nor  even  care- 
less indifference  to  his  sister's  feelings,  that 
urged  Felix  to  announce  his  news  in  this  abrupt 
manner.  He  was  aVare  that  above  all  things 
she  required  to  be  roused  out  of  herself,  and  the 
incessant  contemplation  of  her  own  wrongs.  He 
had  long  foreseen  the  most  serious  consequences 
if  this  could  not  be  done,  and  formidable  as  was 
the  remedy  he  now  applied,  his  judgment  assured 
him  that  it  was  not  more  than  adequate  to  the 
disease  he  sought  to  deal  with. 

^^And  of  whose  murder  your  husband^  Edgar 
Carlyon^  has  been  publicly  accused!"" 

He  spoke  the  words  very  slowly  and  distinctly, 
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looking  Elsie  steadily  in  the  face,  and  only 
slightly  tightening  his  grasp  of  the  hands  he 
held. 

But  she  struggled  passionately  to  get  these 
nervous  hands  free,  stood  upright  on  her  feet 
(though  for  days  she  had  declared  her  total 
inability  to  rise  from  her  couch),  and  with  dilated 
eyes  and  burning  cheeks  asked  imperatively, 
'' What  wom^n?'' 

"  A  poor  and  aged  woman,  Elsie,  a  servant, 
with  whom  it  is  stated  he  had  held  hio^h  and 
angry  words  the  evening  before  she  was  foun^ 
murdered.  If  you  will  keep  calm  I  will  tell  you 
the  story  more  in  detail.  You  had  better  sit 
down  on  your  sofa  again,  my  dear." 

Elsie  felt  herself  growing  faint,  so  she  sat 
down. 

Then  Felix  went  on — 

"  It  appears  that  Mr.  Carlyon  had  gone  over 
to  some  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  to 
see  a  friend — we  will  call  the  place  St.  Cloud — 
and  that  finding  this  friend  absent' from  home. 
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he  enquired  of  the  old  woman  in  charge  of  the 
house  whither  her  mistress  had  gone — Now 
try  to  keep  quiet,  Elsie ;  remember  that  some- 
thing graver  than  jealousy  is  in  question  here'— 
the  old  woman  refused  with  a  great  deal  of 
obstinacy  to  tell.  She  said,  indeed,  that  she  did 
not  know,  but  your  husband  had  reasons  for 
doubting  this  statement.  He  had  also  special 
reasons  for  desiring  the  means  of  communicating 
immediately  with  his  absent  friend ;  and,  enraged 
by  the  woman's  continued  denial  of  any  knowledge 
of  her  mistress's  whereabouts,  he  stormed,  and  even 
swore  at  her,  pretty  roundly,  until  a  knot  of  idlers 
were  attracted  to  the  gates  where  the  colloquy 
was  being  held,  and  stood  listening  to  the  quarrel. 
Finally,  Mr.  Carlyon  had  to  go  away  no  wiser 
than  he  had  come,  and  in  returning  to  Paris  he  had 
for  a  companion  in  the  railway  carriage  a  gentle- 
man who  it  appears  used  to  give  you  music  lessons, 
and  who  consequently  recognised  your  husband 
and  talked  a  little  with  him  on  the  road. 

*^  That  night — it  is  supposed — the  old  woman,  in 
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some  mysterious  manner,  came  by  her  death.  She 
was  found  a  corpse  the  next  morning,  when,  on 
the  assertion  of  one  of  the  tradespeople  that  they 
could  get  no  answer  to  their  repeated  ringing  for 
admittance,  the  police  forced  their  way  into  the 
premises  and  took  their  observations  of  all  that 
they  saw.  There*  were  no  signs  whatever  of  the 
house  having  been  broken  into,  no  litter,  no  con- 
fusion of  any  description,  and  as  far  as  could  be 
hastily  ascertained  from  the  report  of  the  first  doctor 
who  arrived  on  the  spot,  the  old  woman  had  lost 
her  life  by  a  blow  on  the  head  while  struggling 
desperately — so  it  was  asserted — with  her  mur- 
derer. I  need  not  tell  you,  Elsie,  how  quickly  the 
public  mind  is  aroused  and  excited  by  an  incident 
of  this  tragical  kind — how  much  stronger  on  many 
occasions  is  the  thirst  for  a  victim  on  whom 
to  wreak  the  indignant  feelings  thus  called  into 
life  than  the  calm  desire  to  find  out  who  that 
victim  ought  to  be.  Nobody  can  say  positively 
from  what  quarter  the  whisper  first  was  heard, 
but  there  was  a  whisper  in  the  neighbourhood — 

M  5 
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while  all  as  yet  was  question  and  consternation 
and  doubt — to  the  effect  that  the  English  gentle- 
man who  had  railed  so  at  the  old  woman  the  day 
before,  might  have  come  back  later  in  the  evening 
and  committed  the  foul  deed.  I  cannot  for  a 
moment  suppose  that,  without  a  shadow  of 
evidence  against  him,  a  Frenchman  would  have 
been  accused  in  his  own  country  of  a  similar 
crime ;  but  Mr.  Carlyon's  reserve  and  haughti- 
ness of  manner  have  rendered  him,  I  am  told, 
unpopular  amongst  the  class  of  people  who  had 
chiefly  to  do  with  this  affair.  Anyhow,  through 
some  bhindering,  through  more  spite,  and  because 
time  was  not  taken  to  investigate  the  matter, 
that  first  whisper  was  repeated,  and  carried  on, 
and  exaggerated,  till  it  became  the  expression  of 
public  opinion,  and  finally  resulted  in  Mr. 
Carlyon's  arrest  and  examination  before  the 
appointed  authorities.  A  little  more  patience, 
Elsie,  and  then  my  story  will  be  finished,  and 
you  shall  say  and  do  what  you  will.  The  only 
witnesses  who   appeared  against   him  were  the 
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handful  of  people  who  had  heard  his  quarrel  with 
the  old  womau,  and  that  Monsieur  Ravina  who 
had  been  in  the  railway  carriage  with  him.  The 
music  master  asserted  that  your  husband  had 
seemed  much  excited,  and  that  every  now  and 
then,  when  not  engaged  in  talking,  he  had 
muttered  what  sounded  like  angry  exclamations 
or  imprecations  to  himself.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  for  some  reason  or  other  this  man  regarded 
Mr.  Carlyon  with  personal  dislike,  and  rejoiced 
in  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  against  him. 
The  whole  case,  however,  was  ridiculously  poor, 
and  would  have  been  dismissed  after  the  first 
hearing,  had  your  husband  been  able  to  bring 
forward  anyone  to  show  where  he  had  spent  the 
evening  of  the  murder ;  but  there  was  only  his 
own  unsupported  assertion  that  he  had  spent  it 
in  walking  about  the  Paris  streets  (his  father 
having  been  prevented  by  indisposition  from  din- 
ing with  him  as  originally  intended)  till  about 
eleven  o'clock,  when  his  own  servants  could  testify 
to  his  having  come  home  and  gone  to  bed.    Subse- 
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quentiv  there  arose  more  evidence  about  his  being 
the  only  person  who  ever  had  access  to  the  house 
where  the  murder  was  committed,  and  consequently 
the  only  one  likely  to  have  gone  in  and  out  without 
some  traces  being  left  of  a  stranger's  presence ; 
and  in  short,  the  case  was  beginning  to  assume  at 
any  rate  an  annoying  aspect,  when  the  tide  sud- 
denly turned  by  a  lady  coming  forward — another 
friend  of  yours,  Elsie,  the  friend  who  so  recently 
sheltered  you— and  declaring  that  she  had  herself, 
coming  away  late  from  the  residence  of  a  pupil 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fatal  villa,  seen  two 
men,  one  of  whom  she  recognised,  lurking  sus- 
piciously under  the  walls,  and  talking  low  and 
very  earnestly  together.  At  the  same  time  some 
tradesperson  who  knew  your  husband  by  sight 
suddenly  came  forward  and  declared  that  Mr. 
Carlyon  had  twice  passed  his  shop  on  the  evening 
In  question,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  ten. 
Now  as  it  had  been  previously  ascertained  that  at 
,nine  o'clock  that  night  the  old  woman  was  not 
only  alive  but  doing  some  shopping  in  the  village, 
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the  whole  case,  as  regarded  your  husband,  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  he  was  discharged  immediately, 
while  a  warrant  was  issued  for  the  apprehension 
of  those  other  two  men  observed  by  Madame  Le 
Clerc  near  the  house,  one  of  whom,  as  I  told  you, 

she  recognised  and  described,  while  the  other  is 

* 

more  than  guessed  at  by  the  police.  Elsie,  you 
know  your  husband's  character  better  than  1  do, 
and  will  therefore  perhaps  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  a  very  serious  illness  has  been  the  conse- 
quence of  the  degradation  to  which  he  was  so 
cruelly  subjected.  His  pride,  his  habits  of  reserve, 
all  the  strongest  instincts  of  his  nature  were 
assailed  and  wounded  by  this  public  accusation, 
in  the  course  of  which  many  family  secrets  were 
dragged  into  notice  in  a  manner  most  vexatious 
and  humiliating  to  the  parties  concerned.  Now 
don't  tremble  so,  Jilsie,  or  I  shall  fear  to  tell  you 
the  rest,  fear  to  tell  you  that  your  husband  was 
immediately  after  his  honorable  acquittal  seized 
with  something  resembling  brain  fever,  and  is 
now  lying  in  a  totally  postrate  condition  in  his 
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own  house,  with  only  his  old  father,  who  is  nearly 
heart-broken,  and  a  hired  nurse  to  attend  upon 
him." 

Here  Dr.  Paget  ceased  speaking,  and  fetching 
a  glass  of  water  from  a  table  at  hand,  mixed  in 
it  a  few  drops  of  a  liquid  he  took  from  his  pocket 
and  held  it  to  his  sister's  white  lips.  But  Elsie 
thrust  it  impatiently  from  her. 

"  I  don't  want  stimulants,  or  sedatives,  or 
medicine  of  any  kind,  Felix.  I  want  to  go  to 
Edgar  immediately.  I  am  quite  strong  enough 
to  go,  and  to  go  alone  if  you  cannot  take  me. 
May  I  start  to-night  ?" 

Although  her  brother  saw  that  she  spoke  under 
intense  excitement,  and  that  this  excitement  was 
giving  her  momentary  strength,  he,  was  quite  sure 
that  her  reason  and  judgment  would  hereafter 
confirm  what  her  heart  was  now  deciding  on,  so 
assuming  his  firm,  doctor's  tone,  he  answered — 

*'  You  may  certainly  go,  Elsie,  on  the  condition 
of  your  submitting  implicitly  to  all  my  directions 
for  the  support  of  your  bodily  strength,  which 
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otherwise,  my  poor  child,  strong  as  you  feel  at 
present,  would  give  way  before  you  had  been  ten 
minutes  out  of  this  house.  And  I  will  go  with 
you,  Elsie,  not  only  on  your  account^  but  because 
I  have  important  business  of  my  own  in  France 
just  now.  But  are  you  quite  sure  of  being  in 
earnest  in  this  matter  ? — quite  resolved  to  nurse 
your  husband  tenderly  and  dutifully,  in  spite  of 
that  unknown  rival  who  has  so  long  haunted  your 
imagination,  and  concerning  whom  you  have  as 
yet  received  no  satisfactory  explanation  ?" 

"  Oh,  Felix  ?"  cried  poor  Elsie  passionately, 
not  knowing  that  her  brother  was  only  wounding 
her  before  he  healed,  ''  how  cruel  and  wicked  you 
are  to  doubt  my  love  for  Edgar.  It  is  enough  for 
me  that  he  is  ill  and  miserable,  and  that  she  is 
not  there  with  him.  My  poor  Edgar,  who  would 
not  hurt  an  insect,  to  be  accused  of  murder.  Oh, 
if  I  had  only  wings  that  I  might  fly  to  him  this 
very  hour.  The  suspense  of  the  journey  will  kill 
me,  Felix." 

"We   must  hope   not,   Elsie,"   replied  Felix 
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kindly,  and  again  possessing  himself  of  her  rest- 
less hands,  *^for  if  you  are  happy  enough  to 
arrive  in  time  to  be  of  use  to  your  husband, 
I  don't  think  there  need  be  any  more  clouds  or 
even  shadows  between  you,  /  have  sifted  that 
matter  you  know  of  to  the  bottom,  Elsie,  and  1 
can  give  you  my  solemn  word  that  Edgar  Carlyon 
deserved  none  of  the  calumnies  you  listened  to 
concerning  him.  He  has  been  true  to  you  in 
heart  and  word  and  deed ;  and  the  innocent  lady 
you  so  needlessly  frightened  yourself  about 
has  a  husband  of  her  own,  who,  after  many  years 
separation,  is  now  about  to  seek  her,  for  at  present 

she  is  lost  also " 

He  had  to  stop  abruptly  here,  for  his  last  news 
had  proved  too  much  for  the  poor  little  wife. 
The  sudden  tide  of  joy  and  relief  rushing  in  upon 
her  weakened  brain  disturbed  all  its  functions  for 
the  moment,  and  without  a  word  or  cry  she  leant 
on  her  brother's  shoulder  and  fainted. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


A   WELCOME    HOME. 

No  fear  now  of  Elsie's  not  attending  scrupulously 
to  all  Dr.  Paget' s  orders  on  the  subject  of  he^; 
health.  Had  he  told  her  to  eat  a  bullock,  or  to 
drink  a  hogshead  '  of  port  wine,  she  would  no 
doubt  have  tried  to  do  it  if  he  had  promised  that 
she  should  thereby  gain  sufficient  strength  to 
perform  quickly  the  journey  to  Paris.  He  did 
manage  to  build  her  up  so  that  they  could  start 
the  next  morning,  but  even  Felix  did  not  know 
to  what  a  fearful  extent  her  mental  suffering  had 
undermined  her  constitution,  and  he  was  terriblv 
disappointed  and  alarmed  when  before  they  could 
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even  cross  the  channel  the  poor  girl  broke  down 
utterly.  They  had  to  remain  very  nearly  a  week 
at  Dover,  a  week  of  torture  to  them  both,  for  Dr. 
Paget  had  scarcely  less  reason  for  anxiety  to  get 
on  than  his  sister,  but  there  was  clearly  no  help 
for  it  if  Elsie's  life  was  to  be  saved;  and  her  brother 
knew  this  and  did  his  best  to  be  patient  himself 
and  to  keep  her  patient  also. 

At  length  there  came  a  calm,  sunny  day^  under 
whose  influence  the  invalid  felt  really  better,  and 
equal  to  the  short  sea  voyage.  This  fortunately 
appeared  to  do  her  good,  and  without  any  further 
accidents  they  pursued  their  journey,  and  arrived 
late  one  night — Elsie  wofully  exhausted,  but  full 
of  hope  and  spirits — at  Mr.  Carlyon's  house,  the 
home  his  wife  had  weakly  deserted,  but  which 
she  was  entering  again  now  as  a  penitent,  san- 
guine of  forgiveness. 

She  did  not  expect  to  find  her  husband  quite 
well,  but  she  had  always  pictured  him  coming 
down  pale  and  feeble  into  the  hall  to  receive  her. 
Felix  had  written   from   Dover  to  say   they  were 
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on  their  road,  and  lie  had  had  a  line  in  reply  from 
the  old  man  telling  him  that  Edgar  was  mending. 
Nothing  more  indeed  than  this,  but  still  Elsie 
could  not  doubt  that  all  would  be  right  the 
moment  they  were  together.  Now  that  her  hor- 
rible fears  of  a  rival  were  removed ;  now  that  she 
saw  no  longer  that  floating  vision  in  the  air, 
mocking  at  her  anguish,  her  elastic  mind  refused 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  continued  coldness  or 
misunderstanding  between  her  husband  and  her- 
self. She  would  be  so  repentant,  so  humble,  so 
deeply  sorry  for  all  the  past ;  and  resting  in  hiS 
arms  and  tellino  him  how  she  had  ever  loved  him, 
could  he  do  less  than  pity  and  forgive  her,  forgive 
her  even  the  worst  of  her  sins  against  him,  and 
surround  her  with  an  atmosphere  of  affection  and 
of  tenderness  as  of  old  ! 

It  was  rather  a  shock  and  decidedly  a  dis- 
appointment to  the  returning  wife  that  her 
husband  did  not  appear  in  the  hall  to  receive  and 
welcome  her,  although  Felix  had  got  out  of  the 
carriage  first,  and  had  announced  her  arrival  and 
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extremely  delicate  state  of  health  to  the  house- 
hold. 

As  soon  as  might  be,  Clarice  came  forward  to 
assist  her  mistress,  and  several  of  the  other 
domestics  eagerly  proffered  their  services  to  both 
the  travellers  ;  but  no  mention  was  made  as  yet 
of  the  master  of  the  house,  and  Dr.  Paget  had  to 
ask  in  an  undertone  of  the  respectable  butler  how 
and  where  his  master  was. 

"  He  left  home  only  yesterday,"  was  the  reply 
in  the  same  cautious  voice  that  the  questioner 
had  adopted,  ^^  but  monsieur's  father  is  staying 
here — he  is  just  taking  his  evening  nap.  We 
will  immediately  arouse  him  and  announce 
Madame  Edgar's  arrival." 

Which,  under  the  circumstances,  Felix  thought 
it  might  be  as  well  to  do,  especially  as  Madame 
Edgar  was  by  this  time  deluged  in  tears,  and 
her  brother  knew  she  could  ill  endure  any  fresh 
agitation. 

''  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  doing  so,"  he  said, 
and  then  turning   to  his  sister    he   put  his  arm 
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protectingly  round  her  waist,  and  whispered  to 
her  an  entreaty  to  keep  calm.  But  at  that  instant 
somebody  opened  the  dining-room  door  and  there 
bounded  out  of  it  a  huge  animal,  barking  loudly 
and  joyously  as  he  recognized  his  long  lost 
mistress,  and  greeted  her  with  demonstrations 
that,  however  rough,  were  unmistakeably  ex- 
pressive of  a  fond  and  unchanged  affection. 

''  My  poor  Hector,  my  good  faithful  old  dog," 
exclaimed  Elsie,  as  his  great  paws  rested  lovingly 
on  her  shoulders,  but  then  her  courage  and  power 
of  self  command  deserted  her  suddenly,  and  the 
tears  which  had  flowed  quietly  if  rapidly  before, 
grew  into  loud  hysterical  crying. 

So  loud  indeed  that  they  broke  the  peaceful 
slumbers  of  the  old  gentleman  in  the  drawing-room 
on  the  other  side  of  hall,  and  hurriedly  bustling 
out,  only  half  awake,  he  did  not,  at  first,  recog- 
nize either  his  daughter-in-law  or  her  companion, 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  said,  or  rather  sobbed, 
Elsie,  running  up  to  him  the  instant  he  appeared, 
"  where  is  Edgar,  and  why  does  nobody  take  me 
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to  him  at .  once,  if  he  is  too  ill  to  come  to  me  ? 
I  want  to  see  my  husband." 

.  "  God  bless  my  soul !  "  replied  the  bewildered 
parent ;  ^'  whoever  would  have  thought  of  your 
arriving  at  this  time  of  night,  and  looking  like  a 
corpse  too,  and  crying  just  as  you  cried  the  last 
time  I  saw  you  ?  Here,  come  in  out  of  the  hear- 
ing of  these  gaping  servants,  and  then  I  .will 
answer  your  questions.  Dr.  Paget,  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  not  noticing  you  sooner,  but  I  had  just 
fallen  into  a  little  dose ;  and  I  have  been  very 
unwell  of  late.     Walk  in,  both  of  you." 

So  they  walked  in  (for  it  was  plain  the  old  man 
was  not  in  the  best  of  tempers)  and  Felix  laid  his 
little  sister  on  a  sofa,  ordering  tea  to  be  imme- 
diately prepared  for  her,  and  then  turned  to  Mr. 
Carlyon  for  his  promised  explanation. 

"  Well,"  said  the  latter,  rubbing  his  eyes  and 
looking  askance  and  by  no  means  lovingly  at  his 
recumbent  daughter-in-law,  who  was  even  un- 
naturally quiet  now,  with  Hector  stretched  in  per- 
fect contentment    at    her  feet,    "  1    wrote  you 
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word  that  Edgar  was  on  the  mend.  He  in- 
sisted on  my  making  the  best  of  the  matter  to 
you,  but  I  thought  myself  that  he  got  back  his 
strength  monstrous  slowly.  He  was  always  wor- 
rying  about  his  cousin,  and  declaring  he  could 
not  be  at  rest  till  she  was  found.  So  things 
went  on,  till  one  fine  morning  there  arrived 
a  letter  for  me  from  this  truant  lady  herself, 
a  letter,  mind  you,  that  I  ought  to  have  re- 
ceived some  time  before,  but  which  had  been 
delayed  unaccountably  on  its  road  from  the 
south.  From  the  style  of  this  letter's  contents,  I* 
judge  that  Mistress  Maud  had  no  intention  of 
revealing  to  us  the  place  of  her  abode — she  only 
said  she  was  safe  and  happy  with  friends  who 
were  very  kind  to  her,  and  that  some  day  she 
would  disclose  her  reasons  for  quitting  Versailles 
so  abruptly — but,  like  a  woman,  she  forgot  that 
the  postmark  of  the  letter  would  betray  her.  By 
this  postmark,  we  were  enabled  to  give  a  very 
near  guess  as  to  more  riddles  than  one.  In  point 
of  fact,  we  made  out  that  the  missing  lady  was 
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with  the  Wilmots,  and  nothing  would  do  but 
Edgar  must  start  off  the  next  day,  all  unfit  for 
travelling  as  he  was,  to  have  an  interview  with 
Maud  at  once.  Besides  his  one  grand  object," 
(here  the  narrator  glanced  again  almost  savagely 
at  Elsie),  "  his  kind  heart  prompted  him  to  wish 
to  break  gently  to  his  cousin  the  news  of  her  old 
servant's  death.  And  I  may  add  also  that  we 
have  some  reason  to  think  the  police  have  tracked 
one  of  the  real  onurderers  to  his  own  home,  and 
by  this  time  probably  arrested  him.  Edgar  felt 
that  he  might  be  of  use  to  the  poor  women  in 
such  an  awful  case,  and  I  should  have  gone  too, 
but  that  he  made  it  a  personal  favour  that  I 
should  wait  here  to  receive  his  runaway  wife." 

"  And  won't  Edgar  forgive  me,  Mr.  Carlyon?'* 
poor  Elsie  asked,  in  such  a  plaintive,  piteous 
voice,  that  it  must  have  melted  any  heart  but  a 
father-in-law's. 

"  You  can  ask  him  that  question  yourself, 
young  lady,"  was  the  cool  reply ;  "  for  I  shall 
decline  to  interfere  in  the  matter.     Thus  much  I 
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am  requested  to  tell  you,  namely,  that  your  hus- 
band— let  me  say  your  noble-minded  husband — 
has  taken  this  fatiguing  journey  chiefly  to  get  his 
cousin's     permission  to   reveal  as    much   of  her 
history  to  you  as  shall  convince  you  once  and  for 
ever  how   cruelly  you  have  wronged  him.      He 
would  not,  he  declared,  after  all  that  has  passed, 
see  you  again  till  he  could  bring  you  other  proofs, 
besides  his   unsupported  word,    of  having   ever 
been  true  to  you.    Shame  on  you,  that  you  should 
have  doubted  a  husband  who,  when  every   ap- 
pearance  was  against  you,  never,  for   a   single 
instant,  doubted  you." 

Elsie  might  have  deserved  this  reproof — I  am 
very  far  from  saying  she  did  not — but  she  was 
certainly  not  in  a  condition  to  bear  it  to-night. 
Mr.  Carlyon,  incensed  as  he  was  at  the  weakness 
and  childishness  of  her  past  conduct,  could  not 
help  being  sorry  for  his  harshness  when  he  found 
her  going  from  one  fainting  fit  into  another,  and 
listened  to  her  vexed  brother's  solemn  assurances 
that  her  life  was  in  reality  hanging  on  a  thread. 

VOL.    III.  N 
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She  was  so  little  better  the  next  morning 
that,  when  Felix  (having  received  further  tidings 
which  necessitated  his  immediately  proceeding  to 
the  south)  was  obliged  to  leave  her,  Mr.  Carlyon 
summoned  the  doctor  she  had  declined  seeing 
on  a  former  occasion,  and  made  him  princely 
offers,  if  by  devoting  a  double  portion  of  his  time 
to  this  poor  little  drooping  flower,  he  could  save 
its  already  half  extinguished  life. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


THE   END   OF  POOR   LILLIE's   LIVE    STOCK. 


Mr.  Richard  Wilmot  had  never  been  much 
troubled  with  scruples  of  conscience  in  respect  of 
voluntary  submission  to  *^  the  powers  that  be.*' 
In  his  best  and  soberest  moods  he  would  no  doubt 
have  fought  for  his  liberty,  had  that  precious 
birthright  of  an  Englishman  been  rudely 
threatened,  with  all  the  energy  of  which  his 
somewhat  dissolute  habits  had  left  him  master. 
It  was,  therefore,  quite  natural  that  when  a 
magistrate's  warrant  found  him  in  a  state  of 
semi-intoxication,  and  on  the  very  eve  of  his 
escape  to   a  distant   land,  this   ill-used,  baited 
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gentleman  should  begin  by  swearing  and  cursing 
loudly  in  his  native  language,  and  end  by  fighting 
with  all  the  courage  of  drunkenness  and  despera- 
tion, with  the  officers  of  the  law  who  arrested 
him  on  the  double  charge  of  housebreaking  and 
murder ! 

It   was   a    frightful    scene,  and   one   that  the 
terror-stricken  women   who  witnessed    it    could 
never  in  all  their  after  lives  forget.       But  it  was 
very  brief.      The  Frenchmen  did  their  duty,  not 
more  roughly,  we  may  presume,  than  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  necessitated;  and  Mr.  Richard 
Wilmot,  raving  like  a  madman,  foaming  at  the 
mouth  with  impotent  passion,  and  swearing  by 
every  saint  in  heaven  and  on   earth — (his  friend 
Stefano  had  probably  inoculated  him  with  some 
Popish  doctrines)  that  he  was  innocent,   fell  at 
1  ast  mortally  wounded  by  the  sword  of  one  of  the 
officers  of  justice,  and  was  declared  by  a  village 
Esculapius,  promptly  summoned,   to  be   in  too 
dangerous  a  state  to  bear  a  removal  from  his  own 
home. 
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"  Then  one  of  us  must  remain  here  if  you 
please,  madame,"  said  tlie  officer,  who  had  been 
unfortunate  enough  to  do  the  deed,  to  poor  Lillie, 
kneeling  white  and  speechless  beside  the  bleeding 
body  of  her  husband.  "  It  is  a  mere  form,  if,  as 
this  gentleman  asserts,  Monsieur  is  -  mortally 
wounded ;  and  you  will  be  neither  disturbed  nor 
intruded  on  in  your  duties  in  any  way.  We  will 
retire  to  another  room  while  a  bed  is  brought  in 
here  for  the  sufferer.  Ah,  what  a  misfortune  that 
Monsieur  would  not  recognize  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  law."  ' 

Poor  Dick  was  quite  unconscious  by  this  time 
from  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  or  no  doubt,  in  spite 
of  what  had  happened,  be  would  have  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  law  and  all  its  myrmidons  might 
be  banished  to  a  place  somewhat  more  remote 
than  even  the  one  to  which  he  had  himself  so 
recently  been  bound. 

Mrs.  Richard  Wilmot  heard  the  officer's  cour- 
teous address,  but  her  tongue  seemed  paralysed 
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in  her  mouth,  and  she  could  only  make  a  slight 
movement  of  the  head  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
civility   shown  to  her.     She  kept  her  kneeling* 
posture  beside  the  stricken  man — how  strange  it 
seemed  to  her  to  gaze  upon  her  tyrant  lying  still 
and  silent  there — and  it  was  Maud  and  Louise 
who,  assisted  by  the  friendly  surgeon  after  he  had 
bound  up   the   wounds,  busied   themselves — all 
trembling    and    frightened    as    they    were — in 
getting   a  bed  into  the  room  where  the  tragic 
scene  had  occurred,  and  in  preparing  the  various 
remedies   for  mitigating  the   sufferings   of   the 
dying  man  which  the  doctor  hurriedly  suggested 
to  them. 

It  was  all  done  at  last — the  room  cleared  of 
everything  superfluous,  the  blinds  fast  closed,  the 
extra  bandages,  the  little  bottles  of  stimulating 
cordials,  and  the  soothing  ointments  ranged 
neatly  on  a  small  table  near  the  bed,  and  finally 
Mr.  Richard  himself  lifted  very  carefully  and  ten- 
derly from  the  hard  floor  on  to  the  softer  resting 
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place,  and  utter  silence — like  the  hush,  of  the 
grave  it  seemed  to  the  solitary  watcher — reigning 
in  the  darkened  room. 

For  the  surgeon  had  gone  away  for  the  present, 
believing  that  the  fainting  fit  of  his  patient  had 
merged  into  sleep ;  Maud  and  Louise  were 
occupied  in  establishing  the  officer  on  duty  in  the 
deserted  bed  room  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Wilmot,  and 
in  getting  him  something  to  eat ;  and  thus  it  was 
that  poor  Lillie  sat  alone  by  her  wretched 
husband's  bed,  and  listening  nervously  to  the 
beating  of  her  heart,  plainly  audible  in  the  dee^ 
stillness  of  the  room. 

We  will  not  even  try  to  conjecture  what  her 
secret  thoughts  were  as  she  turned  from  time  to 
time  to  contemplate  the  strangely  altered  features 
of  the  man  who  had  so  cruelly  darkened  all  her 
young  life,  but  who  was  paying  the  penalty  of  his 
own  sins  in  such  a  sudden  and  awful  manner.  It 
might  be  that  the  wife's  mind  was  in  too 
bewildered  a  state  for  connected  thought  of  any 
kind,  and  that  feeling  alone — feeling  of  which 
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lioiTor  and  alarm  were  the  chief  elements — held 
dominion  over  her.     She  looked  indeed  scarcely 
less  pale  than  the  motionless  form  upon  the  bed, 
and  no  soft,  womanly  tears  had  as  yet  fallen  to 
relieve  the  tension  of  the  brain;  but  a  skilful 
reader  of  human  faces  might  have  been  able  to 
detect  in  poor  Lillie's  scared  expression,  less  of  the 
mental  anguish  whose  traces  will  last  a  life  time, 
and  which  the  thought  of  being  suddenly  deprived 
of  a  good  and  loving  husband  would  inevitably 
excite,  than  the  shrinking  terror  and  dread  which 
would  be  inspired  in  any  woman's  soul  by  even 
hearing  a  description  of  such  a  scene  as  this  woman 
had  been  compelled  to  witness. 

Perhaps  Lillie  had  a  difficulty  in  realizing  the 
fact  of  absolute  danger,  danger  of  life,  to  the  man 
who  only  an  hour  ago  had  been  full  of  health  and 
strength  and  vigour.  Could  it  be  possible  that  he , 
her  reprobate  Dick,  whose  very  name  caused  all 
her  family  to  shudder,  would  indeed  be  still  and 
silent  and  harmless  for  evermore,  his  tyranny  all 
done,   his   blustering   all   done,    and  he  himself 
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lying  under  some  green  cypresses  in  a  holy  burial 
ground,  side  by  side  with  the  most  peaceful  and 
respectable  of  his  countrymen. 

"  Dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes;  "  the  inevitable 
end  of  the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous— and 
not  a  living  soul,  in  this  man's  case,  if  his  poor 
wife's  heart  did  not  grow  pitiful  and  forgiving, 
ever  to  come  again  to  the  spot  where  he  would  be 
buried,  or  give  one  passing,  thought  to  the  ignoble 
"dust  and  ashes"  which  would  alone  remain 
of  what  had  been  Richard  Wilmot. 

Suddenly  while  Lillie  still  sat  at  her  dreggy 
watchino-  chid  ins:  her  coward  heart  that  it  beat 
too  loudly  for  her  to  hear  distinctly  the  sick  man's 
breathing,  there  was  a  faint  movement  of  the  bed 
clothes,  and,  immediately  after  that,  an  uiimis- 
takeable  though  rather  faint  groan  from  the 
sufferer. 

"  Dick,"  she  whispered  softly,  getting  up  and 
bending  over  him — "  I  am  here.  Oan  I  relieve 
you  in  any  way  ?  " 

Another  louder  groan,  and  then  Mr.  Richard, 
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trying  vainly  to  move,  and  becoming  conscious 
of  an  immense  increase  of  agony  in  the  attempt, 
answered  hoarsely — 

"What  has  that  French  devil  done  to  me, 
Lillie  ?     Am  I  hurt  seriously?  " 

"You  are  very  badly  wounded,  Richard,''  she 
said,  gently ;  "  but  we  will  do  all  we  can  to 
lessen  your  sufferings.  The  surgeon  will  be  round 
again  by  and  bye,  and  .here  is  a  nice  cordial  he 
told  me  to  give  you  as  soon  as  you  were  awake. 
Will  you  drink  it  at  once  ?" 

"  I'd  sooner  have  some  brandy,  my  girl,"  he 
replied,  shivering  violently,  either  from  cold  or 
from  some  sudden  paroxysm  of  pain  ;  "  but  I'll 
take  that  first,  if  it  is  to  do  me  any  good — oh, 
by  Jingo !  Lillie,  I'm  getting  it,  I  can  tell  you. 
A  fellow  couldn't  bear  this  sort  of  thing  many 
hours  without  putting  a  bullet  through  his  own 
head.  Why  didn't  the  clumsy  fool  blow  my  brains 
out  at  once,  instead  of  maiming  me  in  this 
diabolical  fashion.  There's  nobody  but  you  in 
the  room,  is  there  ?  " 
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^*  Nobody,  Ricliard.  Do  you  wish  to  see  any 
one?" 

"  The  saints  forbid  !  I  was  going  to  tell  you 
to  keep  everybody  out,  to  lock  the  door  and  pre- 
vent even  that  idiot  of  a  French  surgeon  from 
coming  in  again.  Lillie,  it's  about  the  last  ac^ 
of  obedience  I  shall  exact  from  you,  and  you 
won't  refuse  to  perform  it,  if  in  return  I  consent 
to  swallow  all  the  trash  you  offer  me,  with  a 
view  to  keep  my  strength  up.  I  want  it  kept  up 
while  I  say  a  few  words  to  you,  and  then  it  may 
go  as  fast  as  ever  it  likes — the  faster  the  betteif, 
if  these  burning  torments  are  to  continue.  Here, 
girl,  ri]  toss  off  that  stuff  to  satisfy  you,  but  you 
must  hold  the  glass,  for  my  hands  are  dead 
already,  I  think.     I  cannot  lift  either  of  them." 

Lillie,  with  shaking  knees  and  curdling  blood, 
did  as  her  husband  requested,  and  after  he  had 
drunk  the  cordial  he  appeared  a  little  revived  and 
strengthened,  desiring  again  that  the  door  might 
be  locked,  and  watching  his  wife  anxiously  while 
she  did  it. 
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"  Now  come  here,  •  Lillie, '  and  don't  be 
frightened  to  sit  close  to  a  poor  fellow  who  is 
dying,  (worse  luck  to  the  fiend  who  tilled  me) 
and  whose  death  will  be  no  great  loss  to  you, 
whatever  it  may  be  to  society  in  general ;  I  want 
to  tell  you,  my  girl,  before  it's  all  over  with  me, 
that  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
killing  of  the  old  woman  for  whose  murder  I  was 
arrested.  My  companion,  a  Spanish  or  Italian 
rascal,  who  thinks  nothing  of  such  deeds,  dis- 
patched her  in  a  minute,  before  I  could  interfere, 
and  while  she  was  fighting  like  a  brick  to  protect 
her  mistress's  property.  He  ought  to  be  hanged 
or  beheaded  for  it,  as  I  daresay  he  will  be.  I 
only  shared  with  Stefano  some  plate  and  a  few 
jewels  we  found,  and  helped  him  to  put  every- 
thing in  order,  and  remove  all  traces  of  the  house 
having  been  feloniously  entered.  Yes,  one  thing 
more  I  did,  Lillie,  which  I  may  as  well  mention 
while  I  am  making  a  clean  breast  of  it.  T  gfot 
up  a  report  that  Edgar  Oarlyon  had  sent  the  old 
lady  into  the  other  world.     There  were  one  or  two 
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suspicious  circumstances  to  help  me,  and  I  had 
sworn  to  have  my  revenge  upon  that  insolent 
aristocrat,  as  he  thinks  himself,  sooner  or  later. 
I  couldn't  wait,  however,  in  Paris  to  hear  the  re- 
sult of  his  examination.  I  knew  there  would  be 
no  case  agaiast  him,  but  T  knew  too  that  the 
public  accusation  would  bring  down  his  pride  to 
the  dust,  and  I  can't  repent  of  what  I  did,  even 
with  my  own  grave  yawning  to  take  me  in. 
What  I  do  repent  of,  Lillie,  is  my  hardness  to 
you,  for,  saving  a  spice  of  sauciness  now  and  then, 
you  have  been  a  good,  true  wife  to  me.  Bu^ 
Dick  Wilmot  was  never  much  of  a  hand  at  the 
heroics,  and  you  mustn't  expect  him  to  indulge 
in  them  now,,  with  these  burning  pains  tearing 
the  very  life  out  of  a  fellow's  body.  I  say,  Lillie , 
there's  some  meddling  fool  or  other  at  the  door. 
Don't  let  them  in  whatever  you  do.  It's  hard 
indeed  if  a  man  mayn't  die  in  private." 

Lillie,  who  had  listened  to  all  the  above  (spoken 
in  a  weak,  faltering  voice  and  with  frequent  stops 
between)  as  people  listen  in  a  dream  to  wondrous 
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revelations,  got  up  and  went  herself  to  answer  the 
knocking  at  the  door. 

It  was  Maud  come  to  announce  the  return  of 
the  surgeon  who  wished,  as  his  time  was 
precious,  to  be  admitted  to  see  Mr.  Wilmot 
immediately. 

"Let  him  go  and  be  hanged!"  cried  the 
patient  from  the  bed,  making  a  desperate  effort 
to  raise  his  voice  and  impart  a  little  firmness  to 
it  "'  I've  been  murdered  by  a  French  blood- 
hound, and  no  French  hacker  of  limbs  can  bring 
me  to  life  again.  Send  the  fellow  away;  and  tell 
him  to  get  his  fee  from  those  who  laid  me  here. 
Lillie,  my  girl,"  (in  a  milder  tone)  "  you  won't 
go  away  from  me  ?  " 

'^JSTo,  no,  Richard,"  said  his  wife,  returning 
(after  she  had  exchanged  a  few  words  with  Maud 
through  the  chinks  of  the  locked  door)  and  taking 
her  chair  by  the  bed  again.  "  I  will  not  leave 
you  at  all,  but  I  am  miserable  in  being  able  to  do 
nothing  for  you." 

*^  You're  not  a  bad  sort,  Lillie,"  he  replied. 
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trying  once  more  to  lift  one  of  his  paralyzed 
hands  to  touch  the  hand  of  his  wife,  but  failing 
in  the  attempt.  ^'  You're  not  a  bad  sort,  and, 
honestly,  my  good  girl,  I'm  not  worth  a  single 
tear  from  you.  I've  been  a  selfish,  reckless 
fellow  all  my  life,  and  now  that  I  am  going  the 
way  of  all  flesh,  why  I  suppose  it's  natural  that 
I  should  wish  I  had  been  a  little  different.  Oh, 
by  Jingo !  that  was  a  pain,  Lillie  ;  give  me  some 
more  of  your  cordial.  I  feel  faintish,  and  awful 
queer,  I  can  tell  you." 

Poor  Lillie  was  terribly  agitated,  terribly^ 
alarmed,  and  would  have  given  worlds  to  have 
had  either  Maud  or  Louise  with  her ;  but  it  was 
her  husband's  will  that  she  alone  should  remain, 
and  having  yielded  to  that  will  for  so  many  years , 
she  would  not  oppose,  whatever  it  might  cost  her, 
its  last  unconsciously  imperious  exercise. 

When  the  cordial  had  soothed  him  for  the 
moment,  and.  he  was  lying  back  pale,  but  com- 
paratively quiet  on  his  pillows,  the  wife  once 
more  bent  timidly,  but  with  infinite  gentleness, 
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over  him,  and  asked  if  he  would  mind  her  reading 
something  out  of  the  Bible  to  him. 

But  Mr.  Richard  feebly  shook  his  head.  ^'  I 
couldn't  listen,  my  girl,  if  I  tried  ever  so.  When 
a  man's  as  near  his  end  as  I  am,  and  racked  with 
fierce  bodily  pains,  he  may  pretend  to  turn  saint, 
but  I,  for  one,  should  never  believe  him.  You 
may  say  your  prayers  for  me  if  you  will,  old 
woman,  and  I  won't  disturb  you  while  you  do  so; 
but  for  myself,  I  am  passed  all  that,  and  I  think 
now,  a  bit  of  sleep,  if  I  could  get  it,  would  do 
me  more  good  than  anything." 

There  was  a  sleeping  draught  at  hand,  which 
Lillie  had  been  told  to  administer  m  case  of  need. 
This  Mr.  Richard  swallowed  eagerly,  and  ten 
minutes  afterwards  he  appeared  to  have  sunk  into 
quite  a  calm  and  undisturbed  slumber. 

Lillie  might  very  easily  now  have  left  the  room, 
and  sought  the  companionship  and  the  sympathy 
of  which  she  stood  so  cruelly  in  need ;  but  her 
promise  to  her  dying  husband  not  to  leave  him 
for  a  moment  was  sacred  in  her  eyes,   and  she 
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kept  her  post  unflinchingly,  while  the  dreary- 
night  hours  wore  on,  and  while  every  minute 
added  to  her  sore  fatigue  of  mind  and  body. 

Towards  morning,   utterly  exhausted   by  her 
long  watching  and   fasting,  and  agitation,  this 
poor  Lillie  leant  her  weary,  aching  head  on  the 
back  of  her  easy  chair,  and  fell  into  a  light,  un- 
restful  sleep  herself.     She  never  knew  how  long 
it  lasted,  for  she  had  no  watch  or  clock  in  the 
room    by   which    she  might    have  marked    the 
hours  ;  but  she  awoke  suddenly  with  a  start,  and 
a  chill  feeling  of  awe  and  dread,  that  resembled* 
nothing  she  had  ever  felt  in  all  her  life  before. 

The  night  lamp  was  still  burning,  but  its  flame 
was  pale  and  dim  in  the  more  brilliant  light  of 
the  morning  sun,  which  streamed  in  garishly 
through  every  crevice  and  accidental  aperture  of 
those  carefully  closed  shutters.  Lillie  waited  an 
instant  after  her  eyes  were  open  to  collect  her 
wandering  senses,  and  then  she  breathed  a  quick 
prayer  for  courage,  and  turned,  shaking  in  every 
limb,  towards  her  husband's  bed. 
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There  was  no  shriek,  no  exclamation — only  a 
tightening  of  the  breath,  a  nervous  clutching  for 
support  at  the  chair  she  had  just  quitted,  as  her 
terrified  eyes  gazed  upon  all  that  the  earth  could 
now  claim  of  the  misguided,  selfish,  tyrannical, 
and  reckless  Dick  Wilmot. 

Let  his  errors  die  with  him,  since  none  can 
suffer  from  them  any  more  for  ever;  and  the  poor 
Lillie,  who  suffered  most,  will  draw  a  veil  of  charity 
over  all,  and  even  go  sometimes  to  that  shady 
cemetery  where  his  body  lies,  and  shed  a  tear  as 
she  thinks  of  the  wasted  life  and  premature 
death  of  her  hapless,  if  troublesome,  "live 
stock." 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


THE    LAST. 

The  most  zealous  and  active  co-worker  that  poor 
Lillie  found  in  establishing  the  innocence  of  h^ 
dead  husband  as  regarded  the  worst  of  the  crimes 
imputed  to  him,  was  Edgar  Carlyon,  the  man 
whom  Richard  Wilmot  had  most  unjustifiably 
and  cruelly  injured.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  would  have  succeeded  in  their  efforts  had  not 
the  Signor  Stefano,  whose  capture  took  place 
soon  after  that  of  poor  Dick,  revealed,  under  the 
instigation  no  doubt  of  his  confessor,  the  particu- 
lars of  the  whole  transaction.  So  Richard  Wilmot's 
memory  was  rescued  from  the  worst  part  of  the 
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obloquy  that  would  otherwise  have  attached  to  it^ 
and  Liilie  had  the  mournful  satisfaction  of  choos- 
ing a  quiet,  unnoticed  spot  in  the  Protestant 
burying  ground  of  the  neighbourhood  as  his  final 
resting-place. 

It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  her  husband's 
death  did  not  enrich  Mrs.  Wilmot  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view.  The  very  little  money  which  was 
discovered  amongst  those  effects  that  had  been 
got  together  in  readiness  for  their  owner's  long 
voyage  scarcely  sufficed  for  the  expenses  of  his 
funeral,  and  for  the  widow's  mourning.  But  in- 
dependently of  Edgar  Carlyon's  liberal  and 
brotherly  offers,  money  from  various  quarters 
was  showered  upon  poor  Liilie  in  the  early  days 
of  her  widowhood  with  a  lavishness,  on  the  part 
of  the  donors,  that  affected  as  much  as  it  surprised 
her. 

Madame  Gruinchard,  the  moment  the  news  of 
Richard's  death  reached  her,  sent  her  sister  a 
cheque  for  fifty  pounds,  adding  that  she  would 
herself  have   flown    to    comfort    her    "  darling 
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Lillie"  (though,  indeed,  she  could  not  help 
thinking  the  loss  a  subject  of  congratulation,  her 
own  sole  regret  in  the  matter  being  that  she  could 
never  now  have  an  opportunity  of  '^punching 
that  man's  head  for  him"),  only  Monsieur 
Guinchard  would  not  hear  of  her  leaving  home 
without  him  ;  and  she  hated  travelling  with 
fidgetty,  elderly  men. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  wrote  also  immediately, 
and  sent,  in  addition  tcJ*  a  handsome  present  in 
money,  an  ^earnest,  pressing  invitation  to  Lillie 
to  come  and  stay  as  long  as  she  liked  with 
them. 

Felix  was  on   the  spot,  and  not    behind  the 
others  in  his  kindness  and  generosity  to  the  be- 
loved sister,  who  had  at  length  been  given  back, 
after  years  of  no  common  suffering,  to  her  own 
people  again. 

Finally,  Mr.  Cams  Cheviot  enclosed,  in  a  most 
friendly  and  delicately  worded  epistle,  a  very- 
munificent  gift,  which  poor  Lillie  would  have 
refused  (gratefully  as  she  appreciated  his  sym- 
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pathy  and  kindness),  had  the  writer  not  added 
with  much  simplicity — "You  know,  my  dearest 
lady,  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your  father,  and 
have  had  trials  of  a  peculiar  nature,  which,  never 
mind  now !  of  my  own  ;  and  so  I  have  earned  the 
right  to  pity  and  help  the  unfortunate." 

But  the  fact  thus  magnanimously  brought  for- 
ward of  his  being  old  enough  to  be  Mrs.  Wilmot's 
father,  which  was  really  the  case,  did  not  hinder 
Mr.  Cheviot  from  following  Lillie  to  England 
when  the  first  year  of  her  widowhood  had  ex- 
pired, and  laying  his  hand  and  fortune  at  the  feet. 
If  no  mention  was  made  of  the  heart  it  was  only 
because  he  knew  that  poor  Lillie  must  have  been 
quite  conscious  of  his  having  possessed  that  since 
the  day  he  had  picked  up  her  scattered  volumes  on 
the  stairs,  and  discovered  that  she  was  a  country- 
woman and  unhappy. 

There  were  a  few  of  Mrs.  Wilmot's  friends  who 
thought  it  a  pity  that  she  could  not  overlook  the 
disparity  of  years,  and  become  Mrs.  Carus 
Cheviot ;  and  Lillie  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
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tell  them  that  had  an  Adonis  of  five-and-twenty, 
with  the  riches  of  a  nabob,  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  an  admirable  Crichton,  made  her  a  simi- 
lar offer,  she  could  never  have  been  tempted  to 
embark  on  the  treacherous  ocean  of  married  life 
again.  Most  people  were  reconciled  to  her  de- 
cision, when,  a  few  years  later,  Mr.  Cheviot  died, 
and  left  the  whole  of  his  property,  without  reserve 
or  conditions  of  any  kind,  to  his  dear  and 
esteemed  friend  Mrs.  Richard  Wilmot. 

This  increase  of  wealth,  and  consequently  of 
importance,  did  not  make  poor  Lillie  much  hap- 
pier than  she  had  been  before,  in  visiting  amongst 
those  beloved  ones  who  prized  her  visits  beyond 
words,  in  cheering  and  comforting  the  declining 
years  of  her  sick  parents,  and  in  manifesting  to 
all,  that  out  of  the  fierce  fire  of  tribulation  in 
which  she  had  so  long  been  tried,  she  had  ^^  come 
forth  as  gold." 

Felix  and  his  wife,  re-united  after  their  six 
years  of  separation   and  apparent  forgetfulness 
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of  each  other,  were  wiser  and  happier  than  they 
probably  would  have  been  had  they  only  gradually 
awakened  from  the  headstrong  passion  which  had 
dictated  their  hasty  and  secret  marriage. 

The  husband  indeed  had  some  difficulty  ia 
entirely  forgiving  his  wife  for  having  concealed 
from  him  the  birth  of  their  child.  He  thought 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  mutual  interest,  of 
such  a  holy  bond  between  them,  ought  to  have 
triumphed  over  all  the  wounded  pride  and  out- 
raged feelings  for  which  he  acknowledged  frankly, 
when  he  had  heard  the  whole  truth,  that  Maud 
had  ample  excuse. 

But  her  tears,  as  she  told  of  her  own  bitter 
desolation  on  the  death  of  her  little  girl,  and  of 
her  yearnings  then  for  reconciliation  with  him, 
melted  the  husband's  heart,  and,  pressing  his  poor 
childless  wife  tenderly  in  his  arms,  he  told  her  he 
would  endeavour  henceforth  to  be  more  to  her  than 
ten  children. 

But    there    was    yet    another    reconciliation, 
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anotlier  re-union  of  divided  lives,  if  not  of 
divided  hearts,  to  take  place  before  my  story  can 
be  ended. 

Edgar  Carlyon,  having  found  his  cousin  and 
obtained  his  entire  absolution  from  all  the 
premises  he  had  ever  made  her,  having  received 
too,  authority  from  the  same  source  to  relate  her 
whole  history  to  his  wife,  lingered  in  the  south 
only  till  Dr.  Paget's  arrival  enabled  him  to 
relinquish  the  charge  of  Maud  and  Lillie,  and 
then  hastened  back  to  where  he  knew  his  poo» 
little  sick  Elsie  was  impatiently  and  yearningly 
waiting  for  him. 

It  was  a  deeply  interesting  and  a  deeply 
affecting  meeting,  though  no  word  or  even  look 
of  reproach  from  the  husband  was  permitted  to 
mar  the  wife's  perfect  and  absolute  contentment 
in  having  him  with  her  again.  Resting  in  his 
loving  arms,  in  the  way  she  had  so  often  pictured, 
gazing  up  fondly  into  his  kind  and  anxious  face, 
Elsie  told  all  her  tale  of  doubt  and  wretchedness 

VOL.    III.  0 
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and  madness — and  when  it  was  done,  and  only  a 
few  quiet  tears  were  succeeding  the  excitement  of 
the  narration,  Edgar  drew  her  closer  to  him, 
kissed  the  pale,  wasted  cheek  that  was  still  fair 
and  beautiful  in  his  eyes,  and  said  with  earnest 
feeling — 

'^  My  darling,  if  you  are  spared  to  me  I  will 
never  again  have  a  secret  from  you,  and  you  must 
promise  me,  Elsie,  to  talk  freely  of  every  foolish 
or  uneasy  thought  that  arises  in  your  restless 
little  brain." 

It  was  a  long  and  a  weary  time  before  Edgar 
could  reckon  with  any  degree  of  certainty  upon 
having  his  wife  spared  to  him ;  and  even  when 
all  immediate  apprehensions  of  a  fatal  termina- 
tion to  her  illness  were  at  an  end,  she  remained, 
and  was  likely  to  remain,  an  invalid,  requiring 
incessant  care  and  watching,  her  whole  life  through. 
As  Felix  had  predicted,  the  weakness  of  her 
girlhood  had  returned  upon  her,  and  both  her 
husband  and  herself  were  fain  to  accept  this  cross 
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and  bear  it  side  by  side  with  that  crown  of  perfect 
love  and  trust  which  at  length  their  married  lives 
had  been  blessed  with. 

Doubtless  it  was  a  cross,  as  pain  either  of  mind 
or  body  to  frail  and  shrinking  humanity  must 
ever  be.  But  what  then  ?  It  has  a  mission  which 
nothing  else  can  perform,  an  errand  of  love  which 
no  other  Angelic  agent  from  the  heavenly  courts 
can  so  well  or  so  effectually  execute  :  and 


"  Since  in  that  shadow  our  work  is  done, 
And  in  that  shadow  our  crowns  are  won, 
Let  us  say  still,  while  his  bitter  chalice 
Slowly  into  our  hearts  is  poured, 

"  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh 
In  the  name  of  tlie  Lord !" 


THE      END. 


T.  C.  Newby,  30,  Wei  beck  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London. 
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Patent  Bagatelle  Table-Open.  Patent  Bagatelle  Tal)le--Closed. 

Prices  from  5  to  25   Guineas.       Prospectus  Free  by  post. 
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ill  i  vol.     Price  128. 

ON  CHANGE  OF  CLIMATE, 

A   GUIDE    FOR   TRAVELLERS    IN   PURvSUIT   OF   HEALTH. 

By  THOMAS  MORE  MADDEN,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.  Eng. 

Illustrative  of  the  Advantages  of  the  various  localities  resorted  to  by 
Invalids,  for  the  cure  or  alleviation  of  chronic  diseases,  especially  con- 
sumption.   With  Observations  on  Climate,  and  its  Influence  on  Health 
and  Disease,  the  result  of  extensi^'e   personal   experience  of  many 
Southern  Climes. 
SPAIN,    PORTUGAL,   ALGERIA,   MOROCCO,  FRANCE,  ITALY 
THE  MEDITERRANEAN  ISLANDS,  EGYPT,  &c. 
"  Dr.  Madden  has  been  to  most  of  the  places  he  describes,  and  his  book 
contains  the  advantage  of  a  guide,  witli  the  personal  experience  of  a 
traveller.     To  persons  who  have  determined  that  they  ought  to  have 
change  of  climate,    we    can  recommend  Dr.  Madden    as    a    guide. — 
Athemeum.''^ 

It  contains  much  valuable  information  respecting  various  favorite 
places  of  resort,  and  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  well-informed  physician, 
— Lo^^ce^" 

"  Dr.  Madden's  book  deserves  confidence — a  most  accurate  and  excel- 
lent work." — Dublin  Medical  Review, 
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FURNITURE. 


HEAL    &    SON'S 
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Handsome  Iron  Bedsteads,  with  Brass  Mountings,  and  elegantly 
Japanned. 

Plain  Iron  Bedsteads  for  Servants. 

Every  description  of  Woodstead,  in  Mahogany,  Birch,  and  Wal- 
nut Tree  Woods,  Polished  Deal  and  Japanned,  all  fitted  with  Bed- 
ing  and  Furnitures  complete. 

Also,  every  description  of  Bed  Room  Furniture,  consisting  of 
Wardrobes,  Chests  of  Drawers,  Washstands,  Tables,  Chairs,  Sofas, 
Couches,  and  every  article  for  the  complete  furnishing  of  a  Bed 
Room. 

AN 
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Containing  Designs  and  Prices  of  150  articles  of  Bed  Room  Furni- 
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Bedding 
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196,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 
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FAMILY    MOURNING. 


MESSRS.   JAY 

Would  respectfully  announce  that  great  saving  may  be 
made  by  purchasing  Mourning  at  their  Establishment, 

THEIR  STOCK  OF 

i^^A.  3sj:  I  Ij  ■'ST     3Sd:oTJi^2sriisrc3- 

BEING 
THE  LARGEST  IN  EUROPE. 


MOURNING     COSTUME 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

KEPT      READY-MADE, 

And  can  be  forwarded  to  Town  or  Country  at  a  moment's 

notice. 


Tlie  most  reasonable  Prices  are  charged,  and  the  wear 
of  every  Article  Guaranteed. 


THE    LONDON 
GENERAL   MOURNING   WAREHOUSE, 

247  &   248,  REGENT   STREET, 

(next  the  circus.) 

JAY'S. 


J.    W.    BENSON, 

WATCH  AND  CLOCK  MAKER,  BY  WARRANT  OF  APPOINTMENT,  TO 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 
Maker  of  the  Great  Clock  for  the  Exhibition,  1862,  and  of  the'Chronograph  Dial,  by 
which  was  timed  "The  Derby"  of  1862,  18G3,  and  1864,  Prize  Medallist,  Class 
XXXIII., and  Honourable  Mention,  Class  XV,  begs  respectfully  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nobility,  gentrj',  and  public  to  his  establishment  at 

33&3  4,     LUDGATE     HILL, 
Which,  having  recently  been  increased  in  size  by  the  incorporation  of  the  two 
houses  in  the  rear,  is  now  the  most  extensive  and  richly  stocked  in  London.    In 

THE    WATCH    DEPARTMENT 

Will  be  found  every  description  of  Pocket  Horological  Machine,  from  the  most 
expensive  instruments  of  precision  to  the  working  man's  substantial  time-keeper. 
The  stock  comprises  Watches,  with  evei-y  kind  of  case,  gold  and  silver,  plain, 
engine -turned,  engraved,  enamelled,  chased,  and  jewelled,  and  with  dials  of  enamel, 
silver,  or  gold,  either  neatly  ornamented  or  richly  embellished. 

BENSON'S  WATCHES. 


"  The  movements  are  of  the  finest 
quality  which  the  art  of  horology  is  at 
present  capable  of  producing." — Il- 
lustrated London  News  Sth  Nov.,  1862. 
33  &  34,  LuDGATE  Hill,  London. 


BENSON'S  CLOCKS. 

"  The  flocks  and  Avatches  were  objects 
of  great  attraction,  and  well  repaid  the 
trouble  of  an  insp&ctxon."— Illustrated 
London  News,  St\\  November,  1862. 
33  &  34,  LuDGATE  Hill,  London. 


BENSON'S  WATCHES. 

Adapted  for  every  class,  climate,  and 

eountiy.     Wholesale  and  retail  ft'om 

20i)  guineas  to  2.^  guineas  each. 

3-3  &  04,  LcDGATE  Hill,  London 


BENSON'S  WATCHES. 

Chronometer,  duplex,  lever,  horizon- 
tal, repeating,  centre  seconds,  keyless, 
astronomical,  reversible,  chronograph, 
blind  men's,  Indian,  presentation,  and 
railway i. to  suit  all  classes. 
3^;  &  34,  LuDGAT£  Hill,  London. 


BENSON'S  WATCHES. 

London-made  levers,  gold    fruni   £l') 

10s.,  silver  fi'om  £5  5s. 

33  &  34,  LuDGATE  Hill,  London. 


BENSON'S  WATCHES. 

Swiss  watches  of  guaranteed  quality, 

j^oldfrom  £5  5s  ;  silver  from £2  l.s.  6d. 

33  &  34,  LcDGATE  Hill,  London. 


BENSON'S    CLOCKS. 

Suitable  for  the  dining  and  drawing 
rooms,  library,  bedroom,  hall,  staircase, 
bracket,  carriage, skeleton,  chime,  musi- 
cal, night,  astronomical,  regulator,  shop, 
warehouse,  office,  counting  house,  &c., 
33  k  34,  LvDGATE  Hill,  London- 

BENSON^~CLOCKSl 

Drawing  room,  clocks,  richly  gilt,  and 

ornamented  \\ith  fine  enamels  from  the 

imperial  manufactories  of  Sevres,  from 

£•."'0  to  £2  2s. 

33  k  34.  LuDGATE  Hill,  London. 

BENSON'S    CLOCKS, 

For  the  dining  room,  in  every  shape, 
style,  and  variety  of  bronze — red,  green, 
copper,  Florentine,  &c.  A  thousand 
can  be  selected  ft-om,  from  100  guineas 
to  2  guineas.  •^ 

33  &  34,  LuDGATE  Hill,  London. 


Benson's  Exact  Watch. 

Gold  fi-om  £30  ;  silver  from  £24. 
33  &  34,  Llt)gate  Hill,  London. 


BENSON'S    CLOCKS, 

In  the  following  marbles  :  —  Black, 
rouge  antique,  Sienne,  d'Egypte,  rouge 
vert,  malachite,  white,  ros€e,  sei*pen- 
tine,  Brocatelle,  porphyry,  green, 
griotte,  d'Ecosse,  alabaster,  lapis  lazuli 
Algerian  onyx,  Californian. 
38  &  34,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


Benson's  Indian  Watch. 

Gold,  £23  ;  silver,  £11  lis. 
33  &  34,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 

THE   HOUSE-CLOCK    DEPARTMENT, 

For  whose  more  convenient  accommodation  J.  W.  Benson  has  opened  spacious  show 
rooms  at  Ludgate  Hill,  will  be  found  to  contain  the  largest  and  most  varied  stock  of 
Clocks  of  every  description,  in  gilt,  bronze,  marbles,  porcelain,  and  woods  of  the 
choicest  kinds. 
In  this  department  is  also  included  a  very  fine  collection  of 
BRONZES    D'ART, 

BENSON'S  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET,  free  by  post  for  three  stamps,  containa 
a  short  history  of  Horology,  with  pnces  and  patterns  of  every  description  of  watch 
and  clock,  and  enables  those  who  live  in  any  part  of  the  world  to  select  a  watch, 
and  have  it  sent  safe  by  post. 

33  &  34,  LUDGATE    HILL,  B.C. 


X.  ^ebjbg's  HxtWkations. 


In  2  Vols.— (Second  Edition) . 

KATE      KENNEDY. 

By  tlie  Author  of  'Wondrous  Strange.' 

*  We  have  read  it  with  a  sensation  of  genuine  enjoyment,  of  quiet 
heartfelt  pleasure.' — Spectator. 

'  A  very  pleasant  and  well- written  novel,  which  we  can  confidently 
recommend  to  our  readers.' — The  Reader. 

'  It  fulfils  all  our  ideas  of  what  a  genuine  novel  should  be,  full  of 
brightness  and  lightness.'' — Court  Circular, 


In  3  Vols.— (Second  Edition) . 

A    KIGHT-MINDED    WOMAN, 

By  EEANK  TROLLOPE. 

"The  incidents  are  cleverly  worked  up,  and  the  interest  is  un- 
flagging."— Observer. 

^*  This  book  will  recall  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James'  '  John  Marston  Hall,' 
aaad  other  of  that  writer's  best  works,  with  the  graphic  ease  he  dis- 
played, without  his  exaggerative  tendencies." — Examiner  and  Times. 

**Pure  in  principle,  graphic  in  diction,  pandering  to  no  false 
taste,  yet  as  a  story  full  of  incident  and  interest." — ComH  Circular 


In  3  Vols.    31s.  6d. 

THE      ANGLE     HOUSE. 

BY  HARRY  NEVILLE. 

**  No  one  can  complain  of  lack  of  talent  in  this  novel.  It  is  really 
oaeofthe  very  best  we  have  read  for  a  considerable  time." — Bell's 
Messenger. 


In  3  Vols.    31s.  6d. 

THE      WEONG      LETTER. 

'    A  NOVEL. 

**It  is  rarely  we  meet  with  a  Novel  of  such  surpassing  excellence. 
The  Author  whoever  she  or  he  may  be  will  take  high  rank  in  the 
canks  of  writers  of  Fiction." — The  intelligencer. 


wJ 


THE 

GENERAL    FUENISHING 

AND 

UPHOLSTERY     COMPANY 

(limited), 

F.    J.    ACRES,    MANAGER, 
24  and  26,  Baker  Street,  W. 


The  Company  are  now  Exhibiting  all  the  most  approved  Novelties 
of  the  Season  in 

CARPETS,    CHINTZES, 

MUSLIN  CURTAINS, 

And  every    variety  of    textile    fabric    for    Upholstery    pui-poses 
constituting  the  most  recherche  selection  in  the  trade. 


THE  TEETH  AND  BREATH. 

How  often  do  we  find  the  human  face  divine  disfigured  by 
neglecting  the  chiefest  of  its  ornaments,  and  the  breath  made 
disagreeable  to  companions  by  non-attention  to  the  Teeth ! 
Though  perfect  in  their  structure  and  composition,  to  keep 
them  in  a  pure  and  healthy  state  requires  some  little  trouble  ; 
and  if  those  who  are  blessed  with  well-formed  teeth  knew  how 
soon  decay  steals  into  the  mouth,  making  unsightly  what  other- 
wise are  delightful  to  admire,  and  designating  unhealthiness  by 
the  impurity  of  the  breath,  they  would  spare  no  expense  to  chase 
away  these  fatal  blemishes.  But  although  most  ladies  are  careful, 
and  even  particular  in  these  delicate  matters,  yet  few  are  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  avoiding  all  noxious  and  mineral 
substances  of  an  acrid  nature,  and  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
cheap  tooth-powders  and  pastes  of  the  present  day  are  composed.  It 
is  highly  satisfactory  to  point  out  Messrs.  Rowlands'  Odonto,  or 
Pearl  Dentifrice,  as  a  preparation  free  from  all  injiuious  elements, 
and  eminently  calculated  to  embellish  and  preserve  the  dental 
structure,  to  impart  a  grateful  fragrance  to  the  breath,  and  to 
embellish  and  perpetuate  the  graces  of  the  mouth, — Court  Journal. 

ROWLANDS'  ODONTO 

Is  a  White  Powder,  compounded  of  the  choicest  and  most  recherehfe 
ingredients  of  the  oriental  herbal,  of  inestimable  value  in  preserving 
and  beautifying  the  teeth,  strengthening  the  gums,  and  in  giving  a 
pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath.  Price  2s.  9d.  per  box. — Sold  by 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

***Ask  for  "EO^WLANDS'  ODONTO." 


May  be  had  of  every  Bookseller. 
In  1  Vol.    Price  7s.  6d. 

PRINCE     HASSAN'S      CARPET. 


BY    HOPE    LUTTREL. 
In  1  Vol.    10s.  6d. 

NELLY     MILES. 

A  NOVEL. 


